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I HATE made some corrections in this edition, and have 
given about fifty pages of new matter. I have omitted 
about the same amount of what was in the volume as first 
published. 

The portions omitted consist principally of statements 
and arguments, which, having been once made, it is not 
worth while to repeat, because they concern errors of 
the day, that have not their origin in any essential or 
permanent aspect of the subject to which they relate. 
They are such errors as may well be remarked upon 
during the time of their prevalence, but which gradually 
disappear as the subject is better understood, so that in 
a short time any notice of them becomes obsolete. 

The greater part of the omissions is from the argument 
concerning the evidence of Justin Martyr. This argument, 
by freeing it from references to false opinions which have 
already ceased to attract attention, has been rendered more 
compact, and, though it may have gained nothing in its 
essential force, is, perhaps, presented in a more effective 
form. 

Cambridge, 31 July, 1846. 
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GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPELS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 



The object of the following work is to prove the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels. In asserting their genuineness, I mean 
to be understood as affirming, that they remain essentially 
the same as they were originally written ; and that they have 
been ascribed to their true authors. The ground which has 
been taken by those who have denied their genuineness, as 
thus explained, may appear from the following statements. 



The Gospels are quoted, as the undoubted works of the 
authors to whom they are ascribed, by an unbroken series of 
Christian writers, reaching back to the latter part of the 
second century ; or in other words, to the time of Irenseus, 
who wrote in the last quarter of that century. But it is 
affirmed, that beyond his time the testimony to their 
genuineness fails. As we ascend to a remoter period, we 
come to the writings of Justin Martyr, who flourished about 
the middle of the second century ; and to those ascribed to 
Apostolic Fathers, or supposed contemporaries of the Apostles. 
It has been affirmed that these writings, though they are 
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2 STATEMENT OP THE CASE. 

commonly quoted for the purpose, afford no evidence that 
our present Qospels were known to their authors. In regard 
to the writings attributed to Apostolic Fathers, the remark 
is not new. It was made, for instance, by Bolingbroke; who, 
in his " Letters on the Study of History," has the following 
passage : — 

" Writers copy one another ; and the mistake that was 
committed, or the falsehood that was invented, by one, is 
adopted by hundreds, 

"Abbadie says, in his famous book, that the Gospel of St. 
Matthew is cited by Clemens, Bishop of Rome, a disciple of 
the Apostles ; that Barnabas cites it in his epistle ; that 
Ignatius and Polycarp receive it ; and that the same fathers 
that give testimony for Matthew, give it likewise for Mark. 
Nay, your Lordship will find, I believe, that the present 
Bishop of London [Gibson], in his third pastoral letter, 
speaks to the same effect. I will not trouble you nor myself 
with any more instances of the same kind. Let this, which 
occurred to me as I was writing, suffice. It may well sufQcc; 
for I presume the fact advanced by the minister and the 
bishop is a mistake. If the fathers of the first century do 
mention some passages that are agreeable to what we read in 
our Evangelists, will it follow that these lathers had the same 
gospels before them ? To say so is a manifest abuse of 
history, and quite inexcusable in writers that knew, or should 
have known, that these fathers made use of other gospels, 
wherein such passages might be contained; or they might 
be preserved in unwritten tradition. Besides which, I could 
almost venture to affirm, that these fathers of the first cen- 
tury do not expressly name the gospels we have of Matthew, 
" -k, Luke, and John." * 

hff supposition of Bolingbroke in the last sentence is 
I ; or rather, to state the fiict precisely, the Gospels are 
named in the writings ascribed to fathers of the first 
:ury. In agreement with what has been quoted, the 
• Letter V. ; 4. 



STATEMENT OF THE CASE. d 

learned German theologian^ Eichhom, in his "Introduction 
to the New Testament/^ endeavours to prove at length that 
the authors of those writings did not make use of our 
present Gospels, but of others diflferent from them.* 

Another German theologian. Less, who died about the 
close of the last century, wrote in defence of the genuineness 
of the books of the New Testament. In treating this sub- 
ject, the results at which he arrives, from an examination of 
the writings just mentioned, are thus stated by Sishop 
Marsh : — 

"From the epistle of Barnabas, no inference can be 
deduced that he had read any part of the New Testament. 
From the genuine epistle, as it is called, of Clement of 
Rome, it may be inferred that Clement had read the first 
epistle to the Corinthians. From the Shepherd of Hermas, 
no inference whatsoever can be drawn. From the epistles of 
Ignatius, it may be concluded that he had read St. PauFs 
epistle to the Ephesians, and that there existed in his time 
evangelical writings, though it cannot be shown that he has 
quoted from them. From Polycarp^s epistle to the Philippians, 
it appears that he had heard of St. Faults epistle to that 
community, and that he quotes a passage which is in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, and another which is in the epistle 
to the Ephesians ; but no positive conclusion can be drawn 
with respect to any other epistle, or any of the four Gospels/^t 

According to this statement, it would appear that no 
evidence can be derived from the works ascribed to Apostolic 
Fathers in proof of the genuineness of the Gospels. 

The writings of Justin Martyr have, till of late, been 
appealed to confidently, as affording very early and very 
important evidence of this fact. Lardner states, that " he 
has numerous quotations of our Gospels except that of St. 

• Einleitung in d. N. T., i. e. Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. 
p. 113, seqq. I give the pages of the first edition, which are numbered likewise 
in the margin of the second. 

t Marsh's Michaelis, vol. i. p. 354. 

B 2 



4 STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 

Mark^ which he has seldom quoted /' that " it must be plain 
to all^ that he owned and had the highest respect for the four 
Gospels ;'' and that he afiPords proofs that ''these Gk>spels 
were publicly read in the assemblies of the Christians every 
Lord's day/' * " It seems extremely material to be observed/' 
says Paley^ '' that in all Justin's works, from which might be 
extracted almost a complete life of Christ, there are but two 
instances in which he refers to any thing as said or done by 
Christ which is not related concerning him in our present 
Grospels ; which shows that these Oospels, and these, we may 
say, alone, were the authorities from which the Christians of 
that day drew the information upon which they depended."t 
It is, however, at present contended, that Justin Martyr did 
not quote from our four Gospels, and therefore cannot afford 
evidence of their genuineness. He does not mention them 
by name. His quotations, which agree in sense with passages 
found in the Gospels, he professes to take from what he calls 
" Memoirs by the Apostles ;" and in these quotations, there 
is generally a want of verbal coincidence with the passages 
in the Gospels to which they otherwise correspond. 

'' Mr. Stroth," says Bishop Marsh, " has shown by very 
satisfactory arguments, that these Memoirs were not our four 
Gospels, but a single gospel^ which had much matter in 
common with the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
Luke; but which was not the same with any of them. 
Since Mr. Stroth's time the subject has been again investi- 
gated by several eminent critics ; and the uniform result of 
their inquiries is, that Justin's 'Airojuv?}juov£t;/uara [the 
Memoirs in question] were not our four Gospels, but some 
single gospel." t '' If," says Bishop Marsh, in another work, 
*' the force of Mr, Stroth's arguments be admitted, (and they 
seem really convincing,) we cannot produce Justin as an 

* Lardner*B Credibility of the Gospel History, P. II. c. 10. 
f Paley's Evidences of Christianity, P. I. c. ix. s. 1. 

X Letters to the Anonymous Author of Remarks on Michaelis and his Com« 
mentator, p. 29. 
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STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 5 

evidence for the four Gospels ; but^ on the other hand^ no 
inference can be deduced to their disadvantage/' * 

The concluding remark^ that no inference can be deduced 
to the disadvantage of the Gospels^ Bishop Marsh endeavours 
to illustrate; but its truth will not be admitted by those who 
deny the genuineness of the Gospels ; and the proposition 
does not^ in itself^ appear tenable. 

"Justin Martyr/* says Eichhom, "who was born a. n. 89, 
and died a.d. 163^ a Samaritan^ a native of Flavia Neapohs, 
early became converted from a heathen philosopher to a zea- 
lous Christian^ and was one of the earliest Christian writers. 
He nowhere quotes the life and sayings of Jesus according 
to our present four Gospels^ which he was not acquainted 
with. This is a very important circumstance in regard to 
the history of the Gospels; as he had devoted many years to 
travel, and resided a long time in Italy and Asia Minor .*' f 

On the whole, it is concluded by Eichhom and others, 
that our four Gospels, in their present form, were not in 
common use before the end of the second century. Pre- 
viously to that time, it is supposed that other gospels were in 
circulation. " If we will not,'* says Eichhorn, " be influenced 
by idle tales and unsupported tradition, but by the only sure 
evidence of history, we must conclude, that, before our 
present Gospeb, other decidedly different gospels were in 
circulation, and were used during the first two centuries in 
the instruction of Christians.''^: He supposes these earlier 
gospels and our first three Gospels, namely, those of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, to have all had a common origin ; 
and he gives the following account of the manner in which 
he conceives them to have been formed. 

There was, he supposes, very early in existence a short 
historical sketch of the life of Christ, which may be called 
the Original Gospel. This was, probably, provided for the 

* Marsh's Michaelis, vol. i. 561. 
t Einleitung in d. N. T. I 78. 
J Einleitung in d. N. T. i. HO. 
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use of those assistants of the Apostles in the wofIl of teach' 
ing Chriatianity, who had not themselves seen the action* 
and heard the discourses of Christ. It was, however, but "a 
rough sketch," "a brief and imperfect account," "without 
historical plan or methodical arrangement." In this respect 
it was, according to Eichhom, very different from our four 
Gospels. " These present no rough sketch, such as we must 
suppose the first essay upon the life of Jesus to have been ; 
hut, on the contrary, are works written with art and labor, 
and contain portions of his life of which no mention was 
made in the first preaching of Christianity." * This Original 
Gospel was the basis both of the earlier gospels used during 
the first two centuries, and of the first three of our present 
Gospels, by which, together with the Gospel of Joiin, those 
earlier gospels were finally superseded. The earlier gospels 
retained more or less of the rudeness and incompleteness of 
the Original Gospel. 

" But they very soon fell into the hands of those who 
undertook to supply their defects and incompleteness, both 
in the general compass of the history, and in the narration 
of particular events. Not content with a Ufe of Jesus, which, 
like the gospel of the Hebrews, and those of Marcion and 
Tatian, commenced with hia public appearance, there were 
those who early prefixed to the Memoirs used by Justin 
Martyr, and to the gospel of Cerinthus, an account of hia 
genealogy, hia birth, and the period of his youth. In like 
manner, we find, upon comparing together, in parallel pas- 
sages, the remaining fragments of these gospels, that they 
were receiving continual accessions. The voice from heaven 
at the baptism of Jesus was originally stated to have been. 
Thou art my son; this day have J begotten thee; as it is 
quoted by Justin Martyr in two places. Clement of Alex- 
andria found the same, in a gospel of which we have no par- 
r description, with the addition of the word ' beloved ;' 
art my beloved son ; this day have I begotten thee. Other 
• Einleitung in d. N. T. pp. 5, 142. 
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gospels represented the voice as having been. Thou art my 
beloved son, with whom I am well pleased; as it is given in the 
catholic Gospels, namely, in Mark i. 11. In the gospel of 
the Ebionites, according to Epiphanius, both accounts of the 
voice from heaven were united: Thou art my beloved son, 
with thee I am well pleased ; and again. This day have I 
begotten thee. By these continual accessions, the original 
text of the life of Jesns was lost in a mass of additions, so 
that its words appeared among them but as insulated frag- 
ments. Of this any one may satisfy himself from the account 
of the baptism of Jesus, which was compiled out of various 
gospels. The necessary consequence was, that at last truth 
and falsehood, authentic and fabulous narratives, or such, at 
least, as through long tradition had become disfigured and 
falsified, were brought together promiscuously. The longer 
these narratives passed from mouth to mouth, the more 
uncertain and disfigured they would become. At last, at the 
end of the second and the beginning of the third century, in 
order, as far as might be, to preserve the true accounts con- 
cerning the life of Jesus, and to deliver them to posterity as 
free from error as possible, the Church, out of the many 
gospels which were extant, selected four, which had the 
greatest marks of credibility, and the necessary completeness 
for common use. There are no traces of our present Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, before the end of the second 
and the beginning of the third century. Irenseus, about the 
year 202, first speaks decisively of four gospels, and imagines 
all sorts of reasons for this particular number ; and Clement 
of Alexandria, about the year 216,* labored to collect divers 
accounts concerning the origin of these four gospels, in order 
to prove that these alone should be acknowledged as au- 
thentic. From these facts, it is evident that it was about 
the end of the second and the beginning of the third century 

* The dates here assigned by Eichhom, it may be observed, are, as has been 
supposed, the dates of the death of Irenaeus and of Clement, not of the periods, 
about which they wrote and flourished. These he elsewhere gives correctly, 
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that the Church first labored to establish the universal au- 
thority of these four gospels, which were in existence before, 
if not altogether in their present form, yet in most respects 
such as we now have them, and to procure their general 
reception in the Church, with the suppression of all other 
gospels then extant. 

^^ Posterity would indeed have been under much greater 
obligations, if, together with the Gospel of John, the Church 
had established, by public authority, only the first rough 
sketch of the life of Jesus, which was given to the earliest 
missionaries to authenticate their preaching ; after separating 
it from all its additions and augmentations. But this was no 
longer possible ; for there was no copy extant free from all 
additions, and the critical operation of separating this acces- 
sory matter was too difficult for those times.'^ * 

*^ Many ancient writers of the Church,*^ Eichhorn subjoins 
in a note, '^ doubted the genuineness of many parts of our 
Gospels j but were prevented from coming to a decision by 
want of critical skill.^'t It is to be observed, however, that 
the only ancient writer of the Churchy whom he quotes in 
proof of this assertion, is Faustus, the well-known Mani- 
chsean of the fourth century. 

In treating of the continual alterations and additions, to 
which he supposes the text of the Original Gospel to have 
been subjected, before it assumed that form in which it was 
used by the first three Evangelists, Eichhorn observes, that 
" such an arbitrary mode of dealing with the composition of 
another, so that it shall pass thus altered into circulation, is 
in our times a thing unheard of and impossible ; because it 
is prevented by the midtiplication of printed copies. But it 
was different,^^ he proceeds, " before the invention of printing. 
In transcribing a manuscript, the most arbitrary alterations 
were considered as allowable, since they affected only an 
article of private property, written for the use of an individual. 
But these altered manuscripts being again transcribed, 

♦ Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 142-145. f Ibid. p. 145. 
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without inquiry whether the manuscript transcribed con- 
tained the pure text of the author^ altered copies of works 
thus passed unobserved into circulation. How often do the 
manuscripts of any one of the chronicles of the Middle 
Ages, of which several manuscripts are extant, agree with 
each other in exhibiting the same text, equally copious, or 
equally brief. What numerous complaints do we read in 
the fathers of the first centuries concerning the arbitrary 
alterations made in their writings, published but a short time 
before, by the possessors or transcribers of manuscripts. 
Scarcely had copies of the letters of Dionysius of Corinth 
begun to circulate, before, as he expresses himself, ' the apos- 
tles of Satan filled them with tares ; omitting some things 
and adding others;^ and the same fate, according to his tes- 
timony, the Holy Scriptures themselves could not escape. 
K transcribers had not permitted themselves to make the 
most arbitrary alterations in the writings of others, would it 
have been as customary as we find it was for authors of those 
times to adjure their readers, at the end of their writings, to 
make no alterations in them, and to denounce the most fear- 
ful curses against those who should undertake to do so ? 

'^ The histories of Jesus must also have been subjected to 
the same mode of treatment. Does not Celsus object to the 
Christians, that they had changed the gospels three times, 
four times, and oftener ? From what other cause can it pro- 
ceed, that we still find fragments of the apocryphal gospels, 
in which all the accounts respecting some particular passage 
of the life of Jesus, which are elsewhere found scattered in 
different gospels, are brought together and combined into 
one whole ? Thus the apocryphal gospel of the Ebionites, 
quoted by Epiphanius, has brought together all relating to 
the baptism of Jesus which is found concerning it in our first 
three Gospels, and in the Memoirs by the Apostles, used by 
Justin Martyr.^^ * 

^^ As soon,'' he remarks in another place, " as the history 

* Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 173, seqq. 
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of our catholic Gospels commences^ we find men withont any 
critical knowledge busy in altering their text^ in shortening 
and lengthening it^ and in making changes of synonymous 
words. And is this to be wondered at? Ever since the 
existence of written histories of Jesus^ it had been customary 
for the possessors of manuscripts to make alterations in their 
text, according to the particular knowledge which they had of 
his preaching and actions, and of the events of his life. Thus 
the second and third generations of Christians only continued 
this practice respecting the gospels which the first had begun. 
The custom was, in the second century, so generally known, 
that even those who were not believers were acquainted with 
it. Celsus objects to the Christians, that they had changed 
their gospels three times, four times, and oftener, as if they 
were deprived of their senses. Clement also, at the end of 
the second century, speaks of those who corrupted the gospels, 
and ascribes it to them, that at Matthew v. 10, instead of the 
words, f(yr tlmrs is the kingdom of heaven, there was found 
in some manuscripts, /or they shall be perfect ; and in others, 
for they shall have a place wliere they shall not he perse- 
cuted" * 

The preceding statements give a view of the diflSculties 
which have been supposed to attend the proof of the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels ; and likewise of the opinions which 
have been entertained respecting their gross corruption, sup- 
posing them, in a certain sense, to have proceeded from the 
authors to whom they have been ascribed. The passages 
quoted from Eichhom are not to be regarded as expressing 
the views of only a single writer. No work of a similar kind 
has been received in Germany with more approbation than 
his " Introduction to the New Testament f and his notions 
respecting the Gospels, or others of the same general charac- 
ter, essentially affecting the belief of their genuineness, have 
been held by many modem German writers. 

♦ Einleitung in d. N. T. i. pp. 652, 653. 
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But if the preceding statements and opinions be correct, 
an objector may say, — ''You have little or rather no evi- 
dence for the genuineness of the Gospels, which reaches back 
beyond the close of the second century ; though they were 
composed, as you imagine, about one hundred and fifty years 
before. You have, in fact, no proof of their existence, in 
their present form, previous to that period. All that can be 
rendered probable is, that some works were in existence^ 
which served as a basis for the Gospels you now possess. 
But if, during the first two centuries, it was so common to 
enlarge the histories of Jesus Christ, then in use, with tradi- 
■ tionary tales, and with additions of various kinds, great and 
small ; and to alter and remodel them, as the transcribers or 
possessors of manuscripts might think proper; you can hardly 
pretend to rely with much confidence upon those histories 
which now exist. We know in what manner the legends of 
saints have been gradually swelled with the addition of mira- 
culous stories, unknown to those by whom they were first 
composed ; and something very similar may have been the 
case with your Gospels/^ 

In answer, then, to all that has been alleged, the object of 
the following work is to establish these two propositions : — 

I. That the Gospels remain essentially the same as they 
were originally composed. 

II. That they have been ascribed to their true authors. 
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PROOF THAT THE GOSPELS REMAIN ESSENTIALLY THE 
SAME AS THEY WERE ORIGINALLY COMPOSED. 



PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 

ARGUMENT FROM THE AGREEMENT OF THE RESPECTIVE 

COPIES OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

The first proposition to be established, that the Gospels 
remain essentially the same as they were originally composed, 
requires some explanation and remark. 

In regard to St. Matthew^s Gospel, the proposition is to be 
understood in a particular sense. This Gospel, it is probable, 
was originally composed in Hebrew ; and we possess only a 
Greek translation, made at a very early period.* This trans- 
lation, it will be my purpose to show, has been faithfully pre- 
served. To this alone, the general remarks and arguments 
respecting the correct transmission of the Gospels, advanced 
in the present chapter, must be considered as directly apply- 
ing. But no reason has ever been adduced for suspecting 
that the translation was not intended to be a faithful repre- 
sentative of the original. 

The Gospels, I have said, remain essentially the same as 
they were originally written. In common with all other 
ancient writings, they have been exposed to the accidents to 
which works preserved by transcription are liable. In the 
very numerous authorities for determining their text, we find 
a great number of difiPerences, or various readings. But, by 
comparing those authorities together, we are able, in general, 

* On this subject see Additional Note, A. 
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to ascertain satisfactorily the original text of the last three 
Gk>spel8^ and of the Greek translation of St. Matthew. There 
are^ however^ a few passages admitted into the Received Text 
(the text in common use before the publication of Griesbach's 
edition}^ some extant in a majority of our present manu- 
scripts^ and some even in all^ the genuineness of which is 
still questionable. Various considerations^ arising from some 
of these passages not being found in manuscripts of the 
highest authority^ from direct historical evidence concerning 
them in the writings of the fathers^ from their unsuitableness 
to the context^ from the nature of their contents^ and from 
the want of correspondence between their style and that of 
the Evangelist in whose work they now standi may lead us to 
disbelieve or doubt that they proceeded from him. In men- 
tioning such as are extant in all our present manuscripts^ I 
refer particularly to certain passages in the Greek Gospel of 
St. Matthew. This translation was made^ probably^ either 
from one or from a very few manuscripts of the Hebrew Gos- 
pel ; and however faithfully the translator intended to repre- 
sent his original^ he may have erred in mistaking additions or 
interpolations^ found in the copy or copies which he followed, 
for portions of the genuine text. 

I wiU here mention the more important passages in the 
Received Text of the Gospels, which, from such causes as I 
have spoken of, may, I think, be regarded as spurious, or as 
lying under suspicion. I shall reserve a more particular ex- 
amination of them for another place, where I shaU treat at 
length of the various readings of the text of the Gospels.* 

There are strong reasons for thinking, that the first two 
chapters of our present copies of the Greek Gospel of Matthew 
made no part of the original Hebrew. We may suppose them 
to have been an ancient document, which, from the connection 
of the subject with his history, was transcribed into the same 
volume with it, and which, though first written as a distinct 
work, with some mark of separation, yet in process of time 

♦ See Additional Note, A. 
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became blended with it^ so as apparently to form its com- 
mencement. Being thus found incorporated with the Gospel 
in the manuscript^ or in manuscripts, used by the translator^ 
it was rendered by him as part of the original. 

There are two other passages in our Greek Gospel of Mat- 
thew, which I have remarked upon in the Additional Note 
just referred to, in the margin, and which, as it seems to me, 
there is much reason for regarding as interpolated. These 
passages are the narrative concerning Judas in the twenty- 
seventh chapter, beginning with the third and ending with 
the tenth verse, and the account of the raising of the bodies of 
many saints at the time of our Saviour^s crucifixion, in the 
latter part of the fifty-second verse and the fifty-third of the 
same chapter. 

In respect to Mark's Gospel, there is ground for believing 
that the last twelve verses were not written by the Evangelist, 
but were added by some other writer to supply a short con- 
clusion to the work, which some cause had prevented the 
author from completing. 

In Luke's Gospel, the only passage of any considerable 
length or importance, the genuineness of which appears to me 
liable to suspicion, consists of the forty-third and forty-fourth 
verses of the twenty-second chapter, containing an account of 
the descent of an angel to Jesus, and of his agony and bloody 
sweat. 

In John's Gospel, what now stands as the conclusion, the 
latter part of the twenty-fourth verse and the twenty-fifth, of 
the last chapter, has the air of an editorial note. As such, it 
was, I think, probably distinguished when first written, though 
this distinction was afterwards neglected by transcribers. 

In the Received Text of this Gospel there are likewise two 
other passages to be considered. The genuineness of the last 
clause of the third and the whole of the fourth verse of the 
fifth chapter, which contain an account of the descent of an 
angel into the pool of Bethesda, is very questionable : and 
the story of the woman taken in adultery is, in my opinion, 

VOL. I. c 
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justly regarded by a majority of modem critics as not haying 
been a part of the original Gospel.* 

The two passages last mentioned^ and the other interpola- 
tions that have been suggested; that is^ the two insertions into 
the body of the text of the original Hebrew of MattheVs 
Gt>spel; and one into that of Luke's Gospel, were, we may 
suppose, first written as notes or additional matter in the 
margin of some copies of the Gospel in which they are found. 
But passages belonging to the text of a work, which had been 
accidentally omitted by a transcriber, were, likewise, often 
preserved in the margin. From this circumstance, notes and 
additional matter, thus written, were not unfrequently mis- 
taken for parts of the text, and introduced by a subsequent 
copier into what he thought their proper place. This is a 
fruitfiil source of various readings in ancient writings ; and 
may explain how the passages in question, if not genuine, have 
become incorporated with the text of the Gospels. 

The facts that have been mentioned, respecting doubtful or 
spurious passages in the text of the Gospels, imply nothing 
opposite to the general proposition maintained. On the con- 
trary, in reasoning concerning those passages, we go upon 

* Besides those that have been mentioned above, there are two other passages 
in the Gospels which it may be well to notice in connection with this subject. 

One consists of the words ascribed to our Lord in Matthew xii. 40 : — " For as 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the fish, so will the Son of 
Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth." There are strong, 
and it may seem sufficient, reasons for believing these words not to have been 
uttered by our Lord. But, on the supposition that they were not, it does 
not necessarily follow that they are an interpolation in the text of Matthew's 
GospeL 

The other passage consists of the words in which our Lord is said to have 
reproved James and John for the suggestion of calling down fire from heaven 
upon a village of the Samaritans, Luke ix. 55, 5Q. There is nothing in the words 
themselves to excite a doubt of their having been spoken by Jesus. The only 
reason for questioning whether they originally made a part of Luke's Gospel is, 
that they are wanting in a large number of the most important copies of it. The 
passage presents one of the most difficult and curious problems in the criticism 
of the text of the New Testament 

Both these passages are examined in the Additional Note, A, before referred to. 
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the supposition of its truth. It is assumed^ that the Gospels, 
generally speaking, have been faithfiiUy preserved ; but it is 
contended, that there are particular reasons for doubting 
whether one or another of the passages in question, though 
found in many or in all the extant manuscripts of a Gospel, 
proceeded from the pen of the Evangelist. These reasons 
are specific, applying in every case to the particular passage 
under consideration, and not admitting of a general TppUcl 
tion. They suppose no new theory respecting the corruption 
of the Gospels, and no habit in transcribers of making un- 
licensed alterations. They imply nothing more than the 
operation of particular accidents, producing error in par- 
ticular cases ; the possibility of which none will deny. All 
that we can say respecting any ancient work is, that it remains 
essentially the same as it was originally composed. For spe- 
cific reasons, applying to some particular passage, we may 
doubt whether it proceeded from the pen of the Evangelist. 
But unless the Gospels were exposed, as has been imagined, 
to some peculiar causes of corruption, there can be no ques- 
tion that, generally speaking, we have satisfactory means of 
determining the original text of the last three Gospels, and 
that of the Greek translation of Matthew ; the number of 
authorities for settling it, manuscripts, ancient versions, and 
quotations by ancient writers, being far more numerous and 
important than those for settling the text of any other ancient 
writing. 

We proceed, then, to the proof that the Gospels have not 
been exposed to any peculiar causes of corruption ; but remain 
essentially the same as they were originally composed. 

This appears, in the first place, from the agreement among 
our present manuscript copies of the Gospels, or of parts of 
the Gospels, in whatever form these copies appear. There 
have been examined, in a greater or less degree, about six 
hundred and seventy manuscripts * of the whole, or of por- 

• See Scholz's Catalogue, in the Prolegomena to his N. T. 
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tions^ of the Greek text of the Gospels. These were written 
in different countries^ and at different periods^ probably from 
the fifth century, downwards. They have been found in 
places widely remote from each other, in Asia, in Africa, and 
from one extremity of Europe to the other. Besides these 
manascripts of the Greek text, there are many manuscripts 
of ancient versions of the Gospels, in different languages of 
each of the three great divisions of the world just mentioned. 
There are, likewise, many manuscripts of the works of the 
Christian fathers, abounding in quotations from the Gospels; 
and, especially, manuscripts of ancient commentaries on the 
Gospels, such as those of Origen, who lived in the third cen- 
tury, and of Chrysostom, who lived in the fourth ; in which 
we find their text quoted, as the different portions of it are 
successively the subjects of remark. 

Now, all these different copies of the Gospels, or parts of 
the Gospels, so numerous, so various in their character, so 
unconnected, offering themselves to notice in parts of the 
world so remote from each other, concur in giving us essen- 
tially the same text. Divide them into four classes, cor- 
responding to the four Gospels, and it is evident that those of 
each class are to be referred to one common source; that 
they are all copies, more or less remote, of the same original ; 
that they all had one common text for their archetype. They 
vary, indeed, more or less from each other ; but their varia- 
tions have arisen from the common accidents of transcription; 
or, as regards the versions, partly from errors of translation; 
or, in respect to the quotations by the fathers, partly from 
the circumstance, that, in ancient as in modem times, the 
language of Scripture was often cited loosely, from memory, 
and without regard to verbal accuracy, in cases where no par- 
ticular verbal accuracy was required. The agreement among 
the extant copies of any one of the Gospels, or of portions of 
it, is essential; the disagreements are accidental and trifling, 
originating in causes which, from the nature of things, we 
know must have been in operation. The same work every- 
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where appears; and, by comparing together different copies, 
we are able to ascertain the original text to a great degree of 
exactness ; or, in other words, where various readings occur, 
to determine what were probably the words of the author. 

The Greek manuscripts, then, of any one of the Gospels, 
the versions of it, and the quotations from it by the fathers, 
are all, professedly, copies of that Gospel, or of parts of it ; 
and these copies correspond with each other. But, as these 
professed copies thus correspond with each other, it follows 
that they were derived more or less remotely from one arche- 
type. Their agreement admits of no explanation, except that 
of their being conformed to a common exemplar. In respect 
to each of the Gospels, the copies which we possess must all 
be referred, for their source, to one original Gospel, one 
original text, one original manuscript. As far back as our 
knowledge extends. Christians, throughout all past ages, in 
Syria, at Alexandria, at Bome, at Carthage, at Constanti- 
nople, and at Moscow, in the east and in the west, have all 
used copies of each of the Gospels which were evidently de- 
rived from one original manuscript, and necessarily imply 
that such a manuscript, existing as their archetype, has been 
faithfully copied. 

Let us now consider what must have been the consequence, 
if the supposition before stated, respecting the license taken 
by different transcribers, were true of any one of the Gospels, 
In this case, one transcriber, in one part of the world, would 
have made certain alterations in his copy, and inserted certain 
narratives which he had collected ; and another, in another 
place, would have made different alterations, and inserted 
different narratives. Such copies, upon the supposition 
that this imagined license continued, would, when again 
transcribed, have been again changed and enlarged. Copies 
would have been continually multiplying, diverging more and 
more from the original and from each other. The original 
text would have been confounded and lost among additions 
and changes, till, at last, it might have appeared, to quote the 



language of Eichhom, only in "insnlated fragments."* No 
generally received text would have existed ; none, therefore, 
could h«ve been preserved and handed down. Instead of 
tliat agreement among the copies of each Gospel which now 
exists, we should have found everywhere manuscripts, pre- 
senting us with different collections of narratives and sayings ; 
and differing, at the same time, in their arrangement of the 
same facts, and in their general style of expression. There 
would have been as great a want of correspondence among 
the manuscripts which professed to contain any particular 
Gospel, as there is known to exist among those of the Arabian 
Nights, or among the copies of the G csta Romanorum, They 
would have heen more unlike than those manuscripts of 
chronicles of the Middle Ages to which Eichhorn refer8,t as 
the Gospcla have been much more frequently transcribed. 
The copies of these wiitings would have presented the same 
phenomena as those of some of the apocryphal books, that, 
for example, called the Gospel of the Infancy, which appears 
in several different forms, this collection of fables having been 
remodelled by one after another according to his fancy. At 
the saoae time, we should have found the want of agreement, 
which must have existed among different manuscripts of any 
one of the Gospels, extending itself equally to the translations 
of that Gospe), and to the professed quotations from it in 
ancient writers. 

The argument which has been employed seems easy to be 
comprehended ; and at the same time conclusive of the fact, 
that all our present copies of each of the Gospels are to be 
traced back to one original manuscript, in multiplying the 
copies of which, no such liberties can have been taken by 
transcribers, as are supposed in the hypothesis under consi- 
deration. The argument seems, likewise, very obvious ; yet 
its force and bearing appear to have been overlooked in 
ling that hypothesis. The fact does not seem to have 
1 distinctly adverted to, that the transcriber or possessor 
• See before, p. 6-7. t Sec before, p. 9. 
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of a manuscript^ making sucli alterations as the hjrpothesis 
supposes^ could introduce them only into a single copy, and 
into such others as might be transcribed from it ; and that 
he could not, properly speaking, add to or corrupt the work 
itself. His copy would have no influence upon contemporary 
copies ; and in the case of the Gospels, we may say, upon 
numerous contemporary copies in which the true text might 
be preserved, or into which diiFerent alterations might be in- 
troduced. It is quite otherwise since the invention of print- 
ing. He who now introduces a corruption into the printed 
edition of a work, introduces it into all the copies of that edi- 
tion ; if it be the only edition, into all the copies of that work; 
and, in many cases, into a great majority of the copies which 
are extant, or which are most accessible. All these copies 
will agree in presenting us with the same changes or inter- 
polations. He may properly be said to corrupt the work it- 
self. Thus, before the invention of printing, the famous 
verse in the first Epistle of John, v. 7, was to be found, as far 
as is known, in the text of not more than two Greek manu- 
scripts of all those in existence.* But it was early admitted 
into a printed edition of the New Testament ; and it is now 
to be found in a great majority of the printed copies, and, 
consequently, of all the copies, of the New Testament. It is 

♦ I refer to the Codex Montfortianus, and to another lately discovered in the 
Vatican Library by Scholz (see his Biblischkritische Reise, i e. Travels for the 
purpose of Biblical Criticism, p. 105). But it is not certain that either of these 
manuscripts was written before the invention of printing. 

There is another manuscript, in the Royal Library at. Naples, which has been 
examined by Scholz, and which in his New Testament, in his note on John v. 7| 
he quotes as containing that verse in its text. But in the same note he has before 
enumerated it among those in the text of which the verse is not found. It ia 
manifest that there is here an error ; and what the error is may appear from 
the fact, that in his catalogue of manuscripts, prefixed to the second volume of 
his New Testament, he refers the writing of the Neapolitan MS. to the eleventh 
century ; while in his note, joining this manuscript with the two before men- 
tioned, he says that the verse is found in all three {in his tribus)t as transferred from 
the Latin version, in the sixteenth or seventeenth century. It follows, that it was 
not in the original text of the Neapolitan MS., but has been added in the margin, 
or, perhaps, inserted in the text, by a recent hand. 
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not now to be considered as a corruption of a particular 
manuscript, but as a corruption of the Epistle itself. K 
printing had not been invented, and the Epistle had been 
preserved, as before, only by transcription, the fact would 
probably have been very different. The passage, instead of 
being in a great majority of copies, might have been found 
only in a very small minority. The power of an ancient 
copier to alter the text of a work was very different from that 
of a modern editor ; yet it would seem that they must have 
been confounded in the hypothesis under consideration, un- 
less some further account is to be given of the manner in 
which the text of our present Grospels has been formed and 
perpetuated. 

It is evident from the preceding statements, that the ex- 
isting copies of each of the Gospels have been derived from 
some common exemplar, faithfully followed by transcribers. 
But it may be said, that this exemplar was not the original 
work, as it proceeded from the hand of the Evangelist ; that 
the lineage of our present copies is not to be traced so high ; 
but that, at some period, the course of corruption which has 
been described was arrested ; and a standard text was selected 
and determined upon, which has served as an archetype for 
all existiQg copies ; but that this text, thus fixed as the 
standard, had already suffered greatly from the corruptions 
of transcribers, and was very different from the original. 
This supposition is implied in the following passage from 
Eichhorn, which has been before quoted.* " At last, at the 
end of the second and the beginning of the third century, in 
order, as far as might be, to preserve the true accounts con- 
cerning the life of Jesus, and to deliver them to posterity as 
free from error as possible, the Church, out of the many gos- 
pels which were extant, selected four, which had the greatest 
marks of credibility, and the necessary completeness for com- 
mon use. There are no traces of our present Gospels of Mat- 

♦ See before, pp. 7-8. 
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thew^ Mark^ and Luke^ before the end of the second^ and the 
beginning of the third, century. Irenseus, about the year 202, 
first speaks decisively of four gospels, and imagines all sorts 
of reasons for this particular number ; and Clement of Alex- 
andria, about the year 216, labored to collect divers ac- 
counts concerning the origin of these four gospels, in order 
to prove that these alone should be acknowledged as authen- 
tic. From these facts it is evident, that it was about the end 
of the second and the beginning of the third century that the 
Church first labored to establish the universal authority of 
these four gospels, which were in existence before, if not 
altogether in their present form, yet in most respects such as 
we now have them, and to procure their general reception in the 
Church, with the suppression of aU other gospels then extant/' 
The Churchy according to Eichhorn, selected four gospels 
out of a multitude, and labored to procure their general 
reception in tfie Church, In order to understand this pro- 
position, it is necessary to determine what must be the 
meaning of the word " Church/' There was no organized 
universal Church, nor any thing resembling such an esta- 
blishment, in existence, till long after the close of the second 
century. There was no single ecclesiastical government, 
which extended over Christians, or over a majority of Chris- 
tians, or over any considerable portion of their number. 
They had no regular modes of acting in concert; nor any 
efibctual means whatever of combining together for a com- 
mon purpose. Neither the whole body, nor a majority of 
Christians, ever met by delegation to devise common mea- 
sures. Such an event did not take place till a hundred and 
twenty years after the end of the second century; when 
Christianity had become the established religion of the Roman 
empire, and the first general council, that of Nice, was called 
together by the Emperor Constantine. At the time of which 
we are speaking, Christians were spread over the world from 
the Euphrates to the Pillars of Hercules. They were disturbed 
and unsettled by frequent cruel persecutions, one of which. 
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that under Sererns, was at ita height jnst about the com- 
mencement of the third century. They were separated &om 
each other by a difficulty and consequent iufrequency of 
communication, of which, such are the facilities that now 
exist, we can hardly form a just notion. They were kept 
asunder by difference of language ; some speaking the Greek, 
some the Latin, and others different languages and dialects 
of the East. ExcluriTely of those generally considered as 
heretics, they were disunited and alienated from each other 
by differences of religious opinion, and even by violent con- 
troversies; for it was before the end of the second century, 
that Victor, Bishop of Rome, bad excommunicated the 
Eastern churches. This being the state of Christiana at the 
end of the second century, the proposition on which I am re- 
marking supposes that they correaponded together, and came 
to an agreement to select four out of the many manuscript 
gospels then in existence, all of which had been exposed to the 
license of transcribers. Of these four, no traces are to be 
discovered before that time; but it was determined to adopt 
them for common use, to the prejudice, it would seem, of 
others longer known, and to which different portions of 
Christians had respectively been accustomed. There was a 
universal and silent compliance with this proposal. Copies 
of the four new manuscripts, and translations of them, were 
at once circulated through the world. All others ceased to 
be transcribed, and suddenly disappeared from common no- 
tice. Copiers were at the same time checked in their former 
practice of licentious alteration. Thus a revolution was 
effected in regard to the most important sacred books of 
Christians, and at the same time better habits were intro- 
duced among the trauBcrihers of those books. 

T Koi;a„a it ^521 be seen that I have stated nothing but 

supposition we are considering necessarily implies, 
we diveat it of its looseness and ambiguity of 

Old state clearly the details which it must embrace, 
suppose that any such series of events took place 
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at the end of the second century. It is intrinsically incredi- 
ble ; but if this were not the case, we might urge against it 
the fact, that there is no record, nor any trace of it. It is 
supposed that a change was effected in the sacred books of 
Christians, spread abroad, as they were, throughout the 
civilised world. Any change of this sort could not be 
effected without great difficulty, under the most favorable 
circumstances. Let us consider for a moment what an effort 
would be required, and what resistance must be overcome, in 
order to bring into general use among a single nation of 
Christians at the present day, not other gospels, but simply 
a new and better translation of our present Gospels.. In the 
case under consideration, allowing the supposed change to 
have been possible, it must have met with great opposition ; 
it must have provoked much discussion ; it must have been 
the result of much deliberation ; there must have been a great 
deal written about it at the time ; it must have been often 
referred to afterwards, especially in the religious controver- 
sies which took place ; it would have been one of the most 
important events in the history of Christians ; and the ac- 
count of the transaction must have been preserved. There 
would have been distinct memorials of it everywhere, in 
contemporary and subsequent writings. That there are no 
traces of it whatever, is alone conclusive evidence that it 
never took place. 

But we may even put out of view all the preceding consi- 
derations. ^^ The Church,^^ it is said, " about the end of the 
second, and the beginning of the third, century, first labored 
to procure the general reception of the four Gospels in the 
Church.^^ By the Church must be meant the great body of 
Christians. The general reception of the Gospels was founded 
upon the belief, real or pretended, of their being the genuine 
works of those to whom they were ascribed. The statement, 
therefore, resolves itself into the following dilemma. Either 
the great body of Christians determined to believe what they 
knew to be false ; or they determined to profess to believe it. 
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The first proposition is an absurdity in terms ; the last is a 
moral absurdity. 

There is^ then^ no ground for the supposition of any inter- 
position of authority^ or of any concert among Christians^ at 
the end of the second century^ to select our present Gospels 
for common use ; or^ in other words^ to select from the great 
number then in existence four particular manuscripts, which 
should serve as archetypes for all subsequent transcribers, 
and the text of which should alone be considered as the au- 
thorized text. Our present agreement of authorities, which 
necessarily refers us back to one manuscript of each of the 
Gospels as the archetype of all the copies of that Gospel, can- 
not thus be explained. We are left, therefore, to the obvious 
conclusion, which we adopt in regard to other writings, that 
this manuscript was the original work of an individual author, 
which has been faithfully transmitted to us. 

The argument from the agreement of our present manu* 
script copies of the Gospels seems alone to be decisive of the 
truth of the proposition which it is brought to establish. But 
a similar mode of reasoning may be applied to the agreement 
between the very numerous manuscripts of the Gospels which 
were in existence at the end of the second century ; and as 
it was before this period that transcribers are fancied to have 
taken the greatest liberties, it may be worth while to enter 
into the detail of this argument ; especially as it is connected 
with the proof of the antiquity of the Gospels. 

Our present Gospels, it is conceded, were in common 
use among Christians about the end of the second century. 
The number of manuscripts then in existence bore some 
proportion to the number of Christians, and this, to the 
whole population of the Homan empire. The population of 
the Boman empire in the time of the Antonines is estimated 
by Gibbon at about one hundred and twenty millions.* 
With regard to the proportion of Christians, the same writer 

* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. ii. 
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observes, — "The most favorable calculation will not permit 
us to imagine that more than a twentieth part of the subjects 
of the empire had enlisted themselves under the banner of the 
cross before the important conversion of Constantine/' * K 
not more than a twentieth part of the empire was Christian 
at the end of the third century, just after which the conver- 
sion of Constantino took place, we can hardly estimate more 
than a fortieth part of it as Christian at the end of the second 
century. Yet this proportion seems irreconcilable with the 
language which we find used concerning the number of 
Christians. Just after the close of the first century, PUny 
was sent by Trajan to govern the provinces of Pontus and 
Bithynia. While exercising his office, many accusations 
were brought to him against Christians ; and he wrote to the 
emperor to consult him on the subject. " I have recourse,^' 
he says, " to you for advice ; for it has appeared to me a sub- 
ject proper to consult you about ; especially on account of the 
number of those against whom accusations are brought. For 
many of all ages, of every rank, and of both sexes likewise, 
have been and will be accused. The contagion of this super- 
stition has made its way not in cities only, but in the lesser 
towns also, and in the open country. It seems to me that 
it may be stopped and corrected. It is certain that the 
temples, which were almost deserted, begin to be frequented ; 
and the sacred solemnities are revived after a long intermis- 
sion. Victims likewise are everywhere sold, of which, till 
lately, there were but very few purchasers.^^f There is no rea- 
son to suppose that Christians were more numerous in Pontus 
and Bithynia than in any other part of Asia Minor, or in 
Macedonia, or in Greece. Yet if we suppose them to have 
constituted but a fortieth, or even a twentieth, part of the 
inhabitants, there would be an extravagance in the state- 
ments of Pliny, not to be expected in an official letter, 
written for the purpose of affording facts to the emperor, on 

* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xv. 
f Plinii Epist lib. x. epist 97. 
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which to found specific directions. I pass oyer much other 
evidence with respect to the number of Christians ;* and will 
quote only one or two passages from Tertullian, who wrote at 
the partictdar period which we are considering, about the year 
200. In speaking of the submission of Christians to the civil 
authority by which they were persecuted^ he remarks^ that it 
may clearly appear to be the result of the patience taught 
them by their religion ; ^' considering/* he says, " that we, so 
great a multitude of men, almost the majority of every city, 
pass our lives silently, and modestly, more known, perhaps, as 
individuals than as a body, and to be recognized only by our 
reformation from ancient vices.'^f Again, in addressing those 
who governed the Roman empire, he says : — " We are but of 
yesterday, and we have filled every thing that is yours, cities, 
islands, castles, free towns, council-halls, the very camps, all 
classes of men, the palace, the senate, the forum. We have 
left you nothing but your temples. We can number your 
armies; there are more Christians in a single province. 
Even if unequal in force, is there any war for which we, who 
so readily submit to death, should not be prepared, or not 
prompt, if our religion did not teach us rather to be slain, than 
to slay ? Unarmed and without rebellion, had we only sepa- 
rated from you, we might thus have fought against you, by 
inflicting the injury which you would have suffered from 
the divorce. If we, such a multitude of men, had broken 
away from you, retiring into some remote comer of the 
world, your government would have been covered with shame 
at the loss of so many citizens, whoever they might be. 
The very desertion would have punished you. Without 
doubt you would have been terrified at your solitude ; at the 
silence and stupor of all things, as if the world were dead. 
You would have had to look about for subjects.**} This, it 
may be said, is the language of exaggeration ; unquestion- 

* See Paley's Evidences of Christianity, Fart II. c. ix. 

f Ad Scapulum, § 2. p. 69. Ed. Priorii. 

X Apologeticus adversus Gentes, § 37. See Semler's Ed. torn. v. p. 90. 
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ably it is so. But Tertullian was a writer of far too mucli 
acuteness^ and too much real eloquence, to suflFer the boldness 
and vehemence of his language to pass those limits, beyond 
which their only effect must have been to expose him to 
derision. The very passage which I have quoted shows that 
he was a man of no ordinary mind. But, as far as its 
exaggeration is concerned, the most unwise and most impu- 
dent of declaimers would not have so stated the number of 
Christians, if it did not amount to more than a fortieth part 
of the whole population of the empire, — exclusively of those 
denominated heretics, who were few in comparison with 
catholic Christians. I accept, however, this proportion; and 
only wish it to be well understood, that it is fairly within the 
truth ; probably falling very far short of it. The conclusion 
to be established admits of great wastefulness in the calcu- 
lations leading to it. The fortieth part of one hundred and 
twenty millions, the estimated population of the empire, is 
three millions. There were Christians without the bounds of 
the empire, but I am willing to include those also in the 
number supposed. At the end of the second century, then, 
there were three millions of believers, using our present 
Gospels, regarding them with the highest reverence, and 
anxious to obtain copies of them. Few possessions could have 
been more valued by a Christian than a copy of those books, 
which contained the history of the religion for which he was 
exposing himself to the severest sacrifices. Their cost, if he 
were able to defray it, must have been but a very trifling 
consideration. But a common copy of the Gospels was not 
a book of any great bulk or expense.* I shall not, therefore, 

* That the cost of books in ancient times was not excessive may appear, in part, 
from the circumstance, that Juvenal describes them as among the possessions of 
Codrus, whom he represents as extremely poor. They were a part of his totum nihil, 

** Jamque vetus Grsecos servabat cista libellos." 

Sat III. 206. 

But it is remarkable how little exact information is to be found respecting the 
cost of books in ancient times. "The prices," says Arbuthnot, "which I find 
mentioned by the ancients, are for such as were manuscripts in our sense, that is. 
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I think, be charged with over-estimating, if I suppose that 
there was one copy of the Gospels for every fifty Christians. 
Scattered over the world as they were, if the proportion of 
them to the heathens was no greater than has been assumed, 
fifty Christians would often be as many as were to be found 
in any one place, and often more ; but we cannot suppose 
that there were many collections of Christians without a copy 
of the Grospels. Origen, upon quoting a passage from the 
New Testament, says that it is written, not " in any rare 
books, read only by a few studious persons, but in those in 
the most common use/^ * In truth, there can be little doubt 
that copies of the Oospels were owned by a large portion of 
Christians who had the means of procuring them ; and in 
supposing only one copy of these books for every fifty 
Christians, the estimate is probably much within the truth. 
This proportion, however, will give us sixty thousand copies 
of the Gospels for three millions of Christians. 

This number of copies may strike some, who have never 



not published, and valuable for the rarity of them." Martial, however (lib. i. 
epig. 118), states the cost of the first book of his Epigrams, or perhaps of the first 
and second (lib. ii. epig. 93), in an ornamented copy, ratum pumicBf purpurdqw 
cultunit at five denarii ; which, taking silver as the standard of comparison, is 
equal to about seventy-two cents, American money. This was a book for the 
luxurious. A copy of any one of the Gospels might probably have been bought 
at a much cheaper rate in proportion to its size. The price of Martial's thirteenth 
book, which contains far less matter than the first, but amounts to two hun- 
dred and seventy-two verses, he states to have been four sestertii ; or if that were 
thought too much, two sestertii, which he says would still leave a profit to the 
bookseller. (Lib. xiii. epig. 3.) Two sestertii were half a denarius, that is, 
about seven cents. We sometimes confound the state of things in the Middle 
Ages, when there was a great scarcity of books, with that which existed in the 
flourishing times of Greek and Roman literature. It would be a still greater 
mistake to suppose that the number of Greek manuscripts of the Gospels extant 
during that period in Western Europe, where the Greek was almost an imknown 
tongue, affords any means of determining the number in existence when the 
Greek was a living language, and a medium of communication throughout the 
civilized world. 

* 'El' To7s ^7ifmb§<rr4pois. Grig. cont. Cels. lib. vii. § 37. 0pp. i. 720. Ed. 
Delarue. 
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before made any estimate of the kind, as larger than was to 
be expected. But the following facts may serve to show that 
the calculation is not extravagant. In the latter part of the 
second century, a history of Christ was compiled by Tatian, 
professedly, as is commonly believed, from the four Gospels. 
Tatian was a heretic, and his work never obtained much 
reputation or currency. Eusebius, the historian of the 
Church, in the first half of the fourth century, is the earliest 
writer who mentions it. His acquaintance with books was 
extensive, yet he appears not to have examined it. At the 
present day, no copy of it is known to be in existence. Yet 
of this obscure work, Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus in the fifth 
century, says that he found two hundred copies in use among 
Christian churches, which he removed, and suppKed their 
place by copies of the Gospels.* It appears, then, that in 
churches to which the examination of a single bishop 
extended, there were two hundred copies of a book of suspi- 
cious credit and not in common use ; and that the place of 
these was readily supplied by copies of the Gospels. This 
fact is one of those which may serve to show, that the esti- 
mate of the whole number of copies of the Gospels existing 
at the end of the second century is far from being too great. 
Again, in the Acts of the Apostles,t it is related, that of 
those who had become converts to Christianity in Ephesus and 
its neighbourhood, some had been addicted to the study of 
magic. After their conversion, they brought together their 
books relating to this subject, to be burnt ; and the value of 
them is said to have been fifty thousand pieces of silver. If, 
as is probable, by "pieces of silver'^ is to be understood 
cistophoriy a common Asiatic coin and money of account, the 
sum mentioned amounts to about eight hundred and eighty- 
five pounds sterling. Books of magic, whatever may be here 
intended by that name, would be sold at a high price. But 
we cannot reasonably suppose those works on magic to have 

♦ Theodoret Haeret. Fab. Lib. i. c. 20. 0pp. iv. 208. Ed. Sirmond. 
t Ch. xix. V. 19. 
VOL. I. D 
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been the larger portion of the books owned by the converts 
of Ephesus and its vicinity at this early period. Such being 
the case^ we may infer that the number of copies of the Gros- 
pels in use among Christians at tbe end of the second 
century did not fall short of that which has been estimated^ 
but probably far exceeded it« 

There were, then, a! the end of the second century, when 
it is agreed that the Gospels were in common use, at least 
sixty thousand copies of them dispersed over the world. 
These copies had not been subjected to the licentious altera- 
tions of transcribers. They agreed essentially with each 
other. This is implied in the fact, that they were copies of 
our present Gospels. It is made evident by the considera- 
tion, that, if there had been important discrepancies among 
these sixty thousand copies, no series of events could either 
have destroyed the evidence of these discrepancies, or could 
have produced the present agreement among existing copies, 
derived, as they are, from those in use at the period in 
question. The agreement, then, at the end of the second 
century, among the numerous copies of the respective Gos- 
pels, proves that an archetype of each Gospel had been 
faithfully followed by transcribers. This archetype, as we 
have seen, there is no ground for imagining to have been 
any other than the original work of tbe author of that 
Gospel. It follows, therefore, that, in the interval between 
the composition of these works and the end of the second 
century, their text did not suffer, as has been fancied, from 
the licentiousness of transcribers. 

Sut it must have taken a long time, — I use an indefinite 
expression to which there can be no objection, leaving it to 
every one to fix such a period as he may think most proba- 
ble, — it must have taken a long time for the Gospels to obtain 
so established and extensive a reputation; to come into 
common use as sacred books among Christians throughout 
the civilized world ; and for such a number of copies of them 
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to be made. They must have been composed, therefore, a 
long time before the end of the second century ; or rather, 
before the year 180, about which period Irenaeus wrote, who 
asserts their general reception and acknowledged authority, 
in as strong language as any Christian would use at the 
present day. It follows, then, from all that has been said, 
that, long before the latter part of the second century, our 
present Gospels were composed by four different authors, 
whose works obtained general reception among Christians as 
authentic histories and sacred books, and were everywhere 
spread and handed down, without any essential alterations 
from transcribers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 

Beside the argument already adduced, there are others, to 
which we will now advert. 

I. It would have been inconsistent with the common senti- 
ments and practice of mankind, for transcribers to make such 
alterations and additions as have been imagined, in the sacred 
books which they were copying. No one can be so dull as 
not to feel the propriety and importance of preserving the 
genuine text of books, which are regarded as works of autho- 
rity, or as possessing a peculiar character in consequence of 
their having been composed by a particular author. In pro- 
portion as a work is of higher authority, this sentiment will 
be stronger. It would be idle to imagine, that the habit of 
making additions and alterations at will, which is attributed 
to the transcribers of the Gospels, was common in ancient 
times, and practised in the transcription of other writings, the 
histories, for instance, of Thucydides or Tacitus. But with 
the great body of believers, the Gospels were peculiarly 
guarded from corruption ; and what we apprehend so little 
concerning other writings is still less to be apprehended con- 
cerning them. The Christians * of the first two centuries, it 
cannot be doubted, valued very highly their sacred books, and 

♦ By "the Christians" I mean, here and elsewhere, the great body of be- 
lievers, the generality of Christians, the catholic Christians. Conformably to its 
common use in speaking of the first ages of Christianity, I use the name as a 
general, not a universal term. I do not mean to include under it the heretical 
sects of the Ebionites and the Gnostics, to whom all the assertions made respect- 
ing "the Christians" do not apply. The evidence which those sects afford of the 
genuineness of the Gospels will be considered hereafter. 
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none more highly than those which contained records of the 
actions and discourses of Christ. But they valued them as 
sacred books^ and as authentic histories^ and not as the patch- 
work of unknown transcribers. They would not, therefore, 
suffer them gradually to assume the latter character. They 
would not cause, or permit, alterations and additions to be 
silently introduced into books of history, the authenticity of 
which would be thus destroyed ; and sacred books, the pecu- 
liar character of which would in consequence be lost. To 
interpolate or alter any thing in books of the latter kind has 
commonly been considered as a crime, bordering upon sacri- 
lege. This sentiment may be counteracted in a certain de- 
gree ; but it is a very general, a very natural, and a very 
strong one. The care of any community in preserving their 
sacred books from corruption will be proportioned to the 
value which they set upon those books ; and the degree in 
which they value them wiU be proportioned to the interest 
which they feel in their religion. But no men ever felt 
that interest more strongly than the Christians of the first 
two centuries. There is, therefore, as we might expect, 
abundant evidence extant in their writings, that they had as 
great reverence for the sacred books of our religion, and were 
as little disposed to make, or to suffer, an admixture of foreign 
matter with their genuine text, as Christians of the present 
day. I will quote a few passages in proof of this fact. 

The first writer by whom any one of the Gospels is expressly 
mentioned is Papias, who lived about the beginning of the 
second century,* a contemporary of the disciples of the 

• The assertion of Eichhom, that we find no traces of our first three Gospels 
before the end of the second century, can be reconciled with well-known and un- 
disputed facts only by supposing that our present Gospels of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke have been so corrupted, as not to be essentially the same with those which 
anciently bore their names. — I scarcely know whether it is worth while to observe, 
that Eichhom repeatedly quotes the mention by Papias of the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Mark. In one place, he says, that, " long before the end of the second 
century, the authors of the first three Gospels are named as authors of narratives 
of the life of Jesus ; as, for example, Matthew and Mark are so named by Papias,'* 
Einleitung in d. N. T. Vol. i. (2nd Ed.) p. 684. 
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Apostles. He speaks particularly of the Oospels of Matthew 
and Mark, affirming that they were composed by those indi- 
viduals ; and that the Gospel of Mark was founded on the 
oral narratives of Peter. He applies to them the title of 
oracles. * The respect in which they were held appears from 
this title, and from the authors to whom they were referred. 
Christians would neither corrupt such works, nor suffer them 
to be corrupted. 

About the middle of the second century, Justin Martyr 
describes the histories of Christ which he used, as written by 
Apostles and their companions, f by those whom Christians 
believed. :[ He says, that either these books, or the writings 
of the Jewish prophets, were read in Christian churches, on 
the first day of every week.§ He everywhere appeals to 
them as of undoubted authority. They were regarded by 
him, we may infer, as entitled to at least equal reverence with 
the Jewish Scriptures. £ut in the dialogue which he repre- 
sents himself as having held with Trypho, an unbelieving 
Jew, he charges the Jews with having expunged certain pas- 
sages of the Old Testament relating to Christ. To this 
Trypho answers, that the charge seems to him incredible. 
Justin replies, — "It does seem incredible; for to mutilate 
the Scriptures would be a more fearful crime than the worship 
of the golden calf, or than the sacrifice of children to demons, 
or than slaying the prophets themselves.^^ || It is not probable 
that Christians were tampering with their own sacred books, 
at a time when they had such feelings respecting those of the 
Old Testament. The histories of Christ used by Justin, I 
shall hereafter show, were our present Gospels. 

Some of the heretics, in the second century, made, or were 
charged with making, alterations in the Christian Scriptures, 
in order to accommodate them to their own opinions. Of 

♦ Apud Euseb. Hist Eccles. Lib. iii. c. 39. 

f Dial, cum Tryph. p. 361. Ed. Thirlb. 

X Apolog. prim. p. 54. 

§ Ibid. p. 97. 

II Dial, cum Tryph. p. 296. 
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such corrupters of Scripture, Dionysius, who was Bishop of 
Corinth about the year 170, thus speaks : — " I have written 
epistles at the desire of the brethren. But the apostles of the 
devil have filled them with darnel, taking out some things, 
and adding others. Against such, a woe is denounced. It 
is not wonderful, therefore, that some have undertaken to 
corrupt the Scriptures of the Lord, since they have corrupted 
writings not to be compared with them.^^* The meaning of 
Dionysius is, that, the persons spoken of having shown their 
readiness to commit such a crime, it was not strange that they 
should even corrupt the Scriptures; these being works of 
much higher authority than his epistles, and from the falsifi- 
cation of which more advantage was to be gained. We per- 
ceive how strongly he expresses his sense of the guilt of such 
corruption ; a sentiment common, without doubt, to a great 
majority of Christians. When Dionysius wrote, it clearly 
could not have been esteemed innocent, and a matter of 
indiflference, for transcribers to make intentional alterations 
in their copies of the Gospels. Yet this is one of the passages 
which have been adduced to show that such was their common 
practice, t But as we hav^e no reason to doubt that the pre- 
vailing sentiment was that which Dionysius has expressed, we 
may confidently infer, that Christians did not generally practise 
or permit what was esteemed a work of ^^ the apostles of the 
devil,^^ and one '^ against which a woe was denounced.^' 

" We have not received,^' says his contemporary, Irenseus, 
'^the knowledge of the way of our salvation, by any others 
than those, through whom the Gospel has come down to us ; 
which Gospel they first preached, and afterwards, by the will 
of God, transmitted to us in writing, that it might be the 
foundation and pillar of our faith/^ J He immediately pro- 
ceeds to speak particularly of the composition of the four 
Gospels, referring them to the authors to whom they are com- 

• Apud Euseb. H. E. Lib. iv. c. 23. 

f See before, p. 9. 

X Cont Haeres. Lib. iii. c. 1. p. 173. Ed. Massuet 
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monly ascribed. These books he afterwards represents as the 
most important books of Scripture ; * and the Scriptures he 
calls " oracles of God/' t " We know/' he says, " that the 
Scriptures are perfect, as dictated by the Logos of God, and 
his spirit/' J 

Such passages show the reyerence in which the Scriptures 
were held, and the feelings with which any corruption of them 
must have been regarded. They are, likewise, irreconcilable 
with the supposition, that the Gx)spel8 had but just appeared 
in their present form ; and that, previously, those who pos- 
sessed copies of these books had regarded them only " as an 
article of private property, in which any alterations were 
allowable/' § If the Gospels had been partly the work of 
unknown transcribers, the fact must have been notorious ; 
and no writer, of whatever character, would have ventured to 
use such language as that of Irenseus. 

Clement of Alexandria, his contemporary, calls the Scrip- 
tures divinely inspired, || divine and holy books. 1[ He speaks 
of the four Gospels, in contradistinction from all other accounts 
of Christ, as having been handed down to the Christians of his 
age ; ** and he gives an account of the order of succession in 
which they were composed ; saying that this account was de- 
rived from the presbyters of former times, ft 

Tertullian manifests the same reverence for the Scriptures, 
and especially for the Gospels, as his contemporaries, Irenseus 
and Clement. He, like them, quotes the Gospels as works of 
decisive authority, in the same manner as any modern theo- 
logian might do. He wrote much against the heretic Mar- 
cion, whom he charges with having rejected the other Gospels, 

* Cont Haeres. Lib. iii. c. 11. § 8. p. 190. 

t Ibid. Lib. i. c. 8. § 1. p. 37. 

X Ibid. Lib. ii. c. 28. § 2. p. 156. 

§ See before, p. 8. 

II Stromat Lib. vii. § 16. p. 894. Ed. Potter. 

^ Psedagog. Lib. iii. c. 12. p. 309. 

♦♦ Stromal. Lib. iii. § 13. p. 553. 

ft Apud Euseb. H. E. Lib. vi. c. 14. 
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and having mutilated the Gospel of Luke, to conform it to 
his system. This leads him to make some statements which 
have a direct bearing on the present subject. " I affirm/* 
says TertuUian, " that not only in the churches founded by 
Apostles, but in all which have fellowship with them, that 
Grospel of Luke, which we so steadfastly defend, has been 
received from its first publication.'* '^ The same authority,'* 
he adds, " of the apostolic churches will support the other 
Gospels, which, in like manner, we have from them, confor- 
mably to their copies.*** ^^ They,** he says, "who were re- 
solved to teach otherwise than the truth, were under a neces- 
sity of new-modelling the records of the doctrine.** ^^ As 
they could not have succeeded in corrupting the doctrine 
without corrupting its records, so we could not have preserved 
and transmitted the doctrine in its integrity, but by preserv- 
ing the integrity of its records.** t 

I quote only a few short passages from Christian writers, 
and those which have the most immediate relation to my pre- 
sent purpose; because I shall, hereafter, have occasion to 
show, more at length, the general reception of the Gospels, 
and the reverence in which they were held, at the end of the 
second century. The following is from an anonymous writer 
against the heresy of Artemon. He accuses those who main- 
tained this heresy of corrupting the Scriptures, and adds : — 
" How daring a crime this is, they can hardly be ignorant. 
For either they do not believe that the divine Scriptures were 
dictated by the Holy Spirit ; and then they are infidels ; or 
they believe themselves wiser than the Holy Spirit ; and what 
are they, then, but madmen?** J Origen, in like manner, 
regarded the Scriptures as dictated by the Holy Spirit. He 
has many passages which correspond to the following, from 
one of his commentaries. "After this Mark says [x. 50], 
And hey casting away his garment , leaped and came to Jesus. 

• Advers. Marcion. Lib. iv. § 5. pp. 415, 416. Ed. Priorii. 
t De Praescript. Haeret. § 38. p. 216. 
X Apud Euseb. H. E. Lib. v. c. 28. 
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Did the Evangelist write without thought^ when he related 
that the man cast away his garment^ and leaped and came to 
Jesus ? Or shall we dare to say^ that this was inserted in 
the Gospel without purpose ? I believe that not one jot or 
one tittle of the divine instructions is without purpose/^ * 

In commenting upon Matthew xix. 19^ Origen suspects^ 
for reasons which it is unnecessary to state^ the genuineness 
of the words^ Thau shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; but he 
says^ that if it were not for the number of various readings 
found in diflferent copies of the Gospels, "it might well seem 
irreverent in any one to suspect that the precept has been 
inserted here, without its having been mentioned by the 
Saviour." f 

The passages quoted show the state of opinion and feeling 
among Christians during the first two centuries. They have 
been alleged to prove nothing in itself improbable ; but, on 
the contrary, the existence of sentiments, which it is incredi- 
ble should not have existed. But it is clear, that those who 
entertained them would neither make nor permit intentional 
alterations in the Gospels. 

II. About the close of the second century, different Chris- 
tian writers express strong censure of the mutilations and 
changes which they charge some heretics, particularly Mar- 
cion, with having made in the Gospels and other books of the 
New Testament. Some passages to this effect have been 
quoted. It is unnecessary to adduce others j because the 
fact is weU known and universally admitted. The feeling 
expressed by those writers was common without doubt to 
Christians generally. But they could not have felt, or have 
expressed themselves, as they did, if their own copies 
of the Gospels had been left, as is imagined, at the mercy of 
transcribers; and there had been such a disagreement, as 
must in consequence have existed, among them. What text 

♦ Comment, in Matth. Tom. xvi. § 12. 0pp. iii. 734. 
t Ibid. Tom. xv. § 14. 0pp. iii. 671. 
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of their own would they have had to oppose to the text of 
Marcion, or of any other heretic ? What would they have had 
to bring forward but a collection of discordant manuscripts^ 
many of them, probably, diflFering as much from each other, 
as the altered gospels of the heretics did from any one of 
them ? If our Gospels had not existed in their present form 
till the close of the second century, if, before that time, their 
text had been fluctuating, and assuming in different copies a 
different form, such as transcribers might choose to give it, — 
those by whom they were used could not have ventured to 
speak with such confidence of the alterations of the heretics. 
They must have apprehended too strongly the overwhelming 
retort, to which they lay so exposed, and against which they 
were so defenceless. If, however, any one can imagine that 
they really would have been bold enough to make the charges 
which they do against heretics, yet in this case they must, 
at least, have shown strong solicitude to guard the point 
where they themselves were so liable to attack. But no trace 
of such solicitude appears. 

III. We happen to have, in the works of a single writer, 
decisive evidence that no such differences ever existed in the 
manuscripts of the Gospels as are supposed in the hypothesis 
under consideration ; and consequently that no such liberties 
as have been imagined were ever taken by their transcribers. 
Origen was born about the year 185, and flourished during 
the first half of the third century, dying about the year 254. 
He was particularly skilled in the criticism of the Scriptures. 
His labors upon the text of the Septuagint are well known. 
He had in his possession, or had the means of consulting, 
various manuscripts of the Gospels, of which he made a criti- 
cal use, noticing their various readings. His notices are 
principally found in commentaries, which he wrote on the 
Gospels. Under these circumstances, if the manuscripts of 
the first and second centuries had differed from each other as 
much as has been imagined, we should expect to find distinct 
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evidence of the fiu^ in the voluminous writings of this 
early father. But this is not the Case. On the contrary, the 
language which he uses^ and the kind of various readings 
which he actually adduces, prove that he was ignorant of any 
such diversities as have been fancied* But he could not have 
been ignorant of them, if they had existed. I give in a note, 
at the end of this volume,>i^ all the various readings which he 
mentions, so far as I have been able to collect them. They 
are all unimportant variations. The greater part of them are 
still extant in our manuscripts. He remarks upon no such 
diversities as must have existed, if transcribers had indulged 
in such licentious alterations as have been supposed. On the 
contrary, the citations and remarks of Origen are adapted 
to produce a conviction, that the manuscripts of his time 
differed, to say the least, as little from each other, as the 
manuscripts now extant ; and consequently, that before his 
time there was the same care to preserve the original text, as 
there has been since. 

This conviction is not weakened by a passage in his 
writings, which may seem at first view to favor the opposite 
opinion. The passage has been already referred to in this 
chapter, for the purpose of proving the reverence in which 
the Gospels were held ;t but we will now attend to it a little 
more particularly. Origen, as has been said, was led by a 
course of reasoning of considerable subtilty, to doubt the 
genuineness of the words, Matthew xix. 19, Thou akalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. After stating his arguments at 
some length, he says : — '^ But if it were not that in many 
other passages there is a difference among copies, so that all 
those of the Gospel of Matthew do not agree together, and 
so also as it regards the other Gospels, it might well seem 
irreverent in any one to suspect that the precept has been 
inserted here, without its having been mentioned by the 
Saviour. But it is evident that there exists much difference 
among copies; partly from the carelessness of some tran- 

♦ See Additional Note, B. ' f See before, p. 42. 
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scribers ; partly from the rashness of others in altering im- 
properly what they find written; and partly from those 
revisers who add or strike out according to their own judg- 
ment/'* He immediately subjoins^ that he had provided a 
remedy for such errors in the copies of the Septuagint^ by 
giving a new critical edition of it. 

In this passage^ nothing is referred to but weU-known, 
common causes of error in the transcription of manuscripts. 
We learn from it, that transcribers were sometimes careless ; 
that they sometimes improperly altered from conjecture a 
reading in the copy before them, which they fancied to be 
erroneous ; and that those whose business it was to revise ma- 
nuscripts after transcription, for the purpose of correcting 
errors, did sometimes, in the want of proper critical appara- 
tus, rely too much upon their mere judgment concerning 
what was probably the true text. These are all propositions, 
which we might credit without the testimony of Origen. His 
language in speaking of the diflference among the manuscripts 
of the Gospels, though he had a particular purpose in repre- 
senting it as considerable, is much less strong than what has 
been used by some modem critics, and among them by Gries- 
bach himself, in speaking of the disagreement among our 
present copies. The expressions of the latter, as one may 
easily satisfy himself, are very loose and exaggerated.t If 

* fJvyl d\ liri\op6ri iroAA^ yiyovw ii rSav &vri'ypd(p»p Bicupopd, ctrc dirb paBv/xias 
rivav ypcup4»Vy «»Te &irb rdXfins rivSav, fiox^tipas rrjs [lege tc] diopd^atas rSov 
yfKk^ikipMV, tire nni hrh r&v rh lavroTs ZoKovvra, iv rf ^lopOt&ffet, irpocrriQivrw ^ 
hfpaipoivrMv. Comment, in Matth. Tom. xv. § 14. Opp, iii. 671. The pas- 
sage has been sometimes misunderstood, as having reference to the intentional 
corruptions of the heretics. But Biopd6w and its derivatives are technical words, 
used respecting the correction of manuscripts after transcription, for the purpose 
of removing the errors of the transcriber. The words used in speaking of inten- 
tional corruption are ^Biovpy4a and its relatives. 

f Griesbach, for instance, says (in the Prolegomena to his New Testament, 
sect iii.), that what he calls the Alexandrine text of the New Testament dijSers 
from what he calls the Western text, " in its whole conformation and entire 
'coloring," toto suo habitu universoque colore. According to him, if we take the 
quotations of Origen and Clement, certain manuscripts, and certain other autho- 
rities, all of which he classes together as Alexandrine, and settle the text of the 
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they had been found in Origen^ it might have been difficult 
to believe, that the agreement among the copies of the Gospels 
existing in his time was really as great as we know it to be 
among those extant at the present day. His language^ such 
as it is, affords no groimd for a contrary supposition. 

But the passage before us deserves further attention in 
several points of view. In the first place, it goes to prove, as 
has been remarked, the reverence with which the Gospels 
were regarded. In the next place, it shows the importance 
which the most eminent Christian writer of his age attached 
to the proposal of omitting a few words in the text of St. 
Matthew. But this renders incredible the supposition, that 
it had been common for the possessors and transcribers of 
manuscripts to make intentional changes in the text of the 
Gospels. The passage shows the prevalence of a sentiment 
wholly inconsistent with the disposition to make such changes; 
and the prevalence of a belief in the genuineness of their text, 
which could not have existed if such changes had been com- 
mon. This sentiment and belief are further exhibited in 

New Testament from them alone, this text will difier in its whole aspect from that 
which may be formed, by a similar process, from the quotations of Tertullian and 
Cyprian, and the other authorities which, according to him, belong to the 
Western class. All that seems necessary to enable one acquainted with the sub- 
ject to perceive the extravagance of Griesbach's language is to have his attention 
directed to it It is inconsistent with his own statements elsewhere, and with 
indisputable facts. Some further remarks on the looseness with which Griesbach 
has expressed himself in several instances, and on his theory respecting different 
revisions of the text of the New Testament, may be found in the Additional Note 
which forms a sort of appendix to the First Part of the present work. 

The assertion of Griesbach above quoted is made by him in a merely critical 
essay, in which anything like exaggeration was least to be expected. If an asser- 
tion of a similar kind had been found in any work, however declamatory, of a 
writer of the first three centuries, the circumstance might have seemed embarrass^ 
ing, as respects the present argument We should, however, have been equally 
justified in regarding such language as highly extravagant in the one case as in 
the other* I advert to these facts in order to illustrate a principle of considerable 
importance, that single passages from a particular writer are often of very little 
weight or importance, when opposed to a conclusion resting upon strong proba- 
bilities. Many writers, who have no intention of deceiving, are far from being 
accurate and attentive in estimating the meaning and force of their words. 
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another passage of Origen, where, comparing the prediction 
of our Saviour, The Son of man shall be three days a?id three 
nights in the earthy with his declaration to the penitent rob- 
ber. This night thou shall be with me in paradise, he says, that 
" some have been so troubled with the seeming inconsistency 
as to venture to suspect the latter words of being an interpo- 
lation/' * But further, the passage before us shows, that 
Origen did not regard the Gospels as having been exposed to 
any other causes of error than those common in the tran- 
scription of manuscripts, such, for instance, as had operated, 
and without doubt much more extensively, in the copies of the 
Septuagint. And lastly, the language of this passage affords 
proof, if such proof be needed, that Origen had no dispo- 
sition to keep out of view, or to extenuate, the differences 
among the copies of the Gospels extant in his time. We 
may, therefore, be satisfied that none of more importance 
existed, than what we find noticed by him. 

It appears, then, that Origen thought the diversities of 
manuscripts a subject deserving particular attention; that 
he was rather disposed to complain of the carelessness and 
rashness of transcribers and revisers, and to exaggerate the 
discrepancies which had been thus produced; and yet that 
he never mentions the existence of any more important 
differences among the copies of the Gospels extant in his 
time, than such various readings as are found in our present 
manuscripts. He was ignorant, therefore, of any such dif- 
ferences as are supposed in the hypothesis under conside- 
ration. But, if unknown to him, they were unknown to 
other Christians at the time when Origen lived, that is, 
during the first half of the third century. They, therefore, 
did not exist in the manuscripts of this period. But we, at 
the present day, have manuscripts of the Gospels written at 
least twelve hundred years since ; and during the first half of 
the third century, a large portion of all the copies which had 

• "floTf roXiATiffou, ahrohs vrrovoTiiTai, k. t. X. Comment, in Joan. Tom. xxxii. 
§ 19. 0pp. iv. 455. 
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ever been made was probably in existence ; some, written in 
the earliest times, and others in succession during the inter- 
val. The oldest manuscripts would be sought for by Origen^ 
and other critics contemporary with him ; as they have been 
by critics since his time. The manuscripts of a later date 
extant in his age were transcripts of others more ancient, 
and must have perpetuated their discrepancies. But no 
important discrepancies were known to Origen; they were 
not found either in earlier or later copies, extant in his age ; 
and it is but little more than stating the same thing in other 
words, to say that they never had existed. 

IV. We may reason in a similar manner from all the 
notices in ancient writers relating to the text of the Gospels. 
These notices show, that no greater difference existed among 
the manuscripts of the Gospels in their day, than exists at 
present. We may even draw a strong argument from their 
silence. If there had been narratives or sayings in some 
copies of the Gospels, not found in the generality, we should 
have information of it in their works. But, on the contrary, 
nothing can be alleged from their writings to prove any 
greater difference among the copies extant in their time, than 
what is found among those which we now possess. The 
silence of the fathers proves that there was a similar agree- 
ment. 

V. When we examine the Gospels themselves, there is 
nothing which discovers marks of their having been subjected 
to such a process of interpolation as has been imagined. On 
the contrary, there is evidence which seems decisive, that 
each is the work of an individual, and has been preserved as 
it was written by him. The dialect, the style, and the modes 
of narration in the Gospels, generally, have a very marked 
and peculiar character. Each Gospel, also, is distinguished 
from the others, by individual peculiarities in the use of 
language, and other characteristics exclusively its own. Any 
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one familiar with the originals perceives, for instance, that 
Mark is a writer less acquainted with the Greek language 
than Luke, and having less command of proper expression. 
His style is, in consequence, more affected by the idiom of 
the Hebrew, more harsh, more unformed, more barbarous, in 
the technical sense of that word. If you were to transfer 
into Luke's Gospel a chapter from that of Mark, every critic 
would at once perceive its dissimilitude to the general style 
of the former. The difference would be still more remark- 
able, if you were to insert a portion from Mark in John^s 
Gospel. But the very distinctive character of the style of 
the Gospels generally, and the peculiar character of each 
Gospel, are irreconcilable with the notion, that they have 
been brought to their present state by additions and altera- 
tions of successive copiers. A diversity of hands would 
have produced in each Gospel a diversity of style and 
character. Instead of the uniformity that now appears, the 
modes of conception and expression would have been in- 
consistent and vacillating. We are able to give a remark- 
able exemplification and proof of this fact. With the 
exception of a few short passages which have been transferred 
from one Gospel to another, of the doxology at the end of 
our Lord's prayer in Matthew, and of the story of the 
woman taken in adultery, as inserted in a very few modern 
manuscripts at the end of the twenty-first chapter of Luke, 
there have been found but three undisputed interpolations of 
any considerable length among all the Greek manuscripts of 
the Gospels ; and every one of the three betrays itself to be 
spurious by its internal character, — by a style of thought and 
language clearly different from that which characterizes the 
Gospel in which it has been introduced.* This is not a 
matter of fancy. It is a point which no critic will dispute. 
If, then, our present Gospels had been the result of successive 
additions, made by different hands to a common basis, there 
would have been a marked diversity of style in different por- 

* See Additional Note, C. 
VOL, I. E 
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tions of the same Gospel ; so that these works would hare 
been very unlike what they now are. We should hare 
perceived clear traces of different writers^ having greater or 
less command of expression, accustomed to a different use of 
language, and viewing the history of Christ under different 
aspects and with different feelings. 

It is true, that in the passage commencing with the fifth 
verse of the first chapter of St. Luke^s Gospel, and extend- 
ing to the end of the second chapter, there is an observable 
dissimilarity between the language and that of the remainder 
of his Gospel ; so that it forms an exception to the general 
remarks which have just been made. This circumstance haa 
given occasion for supposing it to be an interpolation. But 
the true account seems to be, that this passage was a short 
narrative, in existence before the work of the Evangelist, 
which he incorporated with his Gospel ; that, if he found it 
extant in Greek, he did not essentially modify the style; 
and if in Hebrew, that his translation was literal, and af- 
fected throughout by the idiom of the original. The events 
recorded in this portion of his Gospel, having taken place, as 
we believe, about sixty years before he irrote, the supposition 
is in itself probable ; and it explains the character of this 
particular passage, without affecting the force of the pre- 
ceding reasoning. On the contrary, this is strengthened by 
the circumstance, that where an exception occurs we can 
assign a special and probable cause for it. It may be 
observed, further, that our being able to perceive so much 
difference between the language of this portion of St. Luke's 
Gospel, and that of the remainder, shows the general uni- 
formity and marked character of St. Luke's style. 

Upon the hypothesis under consideration, it is as probable 
that the stories collected by various transcribers would have 
been added to St. John's Gospel, as to any one of the other 
Gospels. By comparing his Gospel with the other three, we 
perceive that there were many narratives concerning Christ 
in existence, which are not contained in the former, and 
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which would have aflForded an abundant harvest for an inter- 
polator. But it is obvious that no such additions have been 
made to St. John's Gospel, as are supposed to have been 
commonly made to the histories of Christ. The modes of 
thinking, and the style, are uniform throughout, and very 
marked and distinguishable. It may be separated into a few 
long divisions, each of which is closely connected within itself; 
and it contains scarcely any of those short narratives in the 
style of the other Gospels, among which we must look for the 
additions which transcribers are supposed to have made to 
the latter. Such being the facts, it is impossible to believe 
that this Gospel has ever been essentially corrupted by addi- 
tions from its copiers. But if this Gospel, equally exposed to 
corruption with any one of the other three, has not thus 
suffered from transcribers, we may infer that the same is true 
of the other three Gospels. 

VI. There is also another ground on which we infer, from 
the uniformity of style in the several Gospels, and the peculiar 
character of this style, that they have not been interpolated. 
The Gospels are written in Hellenistic Greek, a dialect used 
by Jews imperfectly acquainted with the Greek language, 
and intimately affected, in consequence, by the influence of 
the Hebrew. A native Greek could not have written in this 
dialect, if he would, without having made it a particular 
study. Now it is through the Gentile branch of the early 
converts, that Christianity and the Gospels have been trans- 
mitted to us. But we know from the New Testament, that 
in the very beginning there were strong tendencies to schism 
between the Jewish and Gentile converts. After the death 
of the Apostles, and the destruction of Jerusalem, the former, 
generally speaking, separated themselves more and more 
from the latter; they remained strongly attached to their 
law ; they were reputed heretics ; they seem to have made 
little or no use of the books which constitute the New Testa- 
ment, with the exception of the Gospel of Matthew ; and, at 

E 2 
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last^ after four or five centuries, they disappear from our view* 
It would be a very improbable supposition^ that any consider- 
able number of the copies of the Gospels used by Gentile 
Christians were made by Jewish transcribers, or interpolated 
by Jews. It is not to such copies that we can trace back 
the lineage of our own. Only a portion of the Jews were 
acquainted with the Greek language as written; and very 
few, it is probable, exercised the trade of transcribers in that 
language. Origen, in attempting to explain the cause of a 
supposed error, which he believed to have arisen &om igno- 
rance of the Hebrew, speaks of the Gospels as having been 
continually transcribed by Greeks unacquainted with that 
language.* But the Gospels are throughout written in Hel- 
lenistic Greek. Whatever interpolations may be fancied to 
exist, they do not discover themselves by being written in 
pure and common Greek. These fancied interpolations, how- 
ever, are supposed to have been made by a series of tran- 
scribers. But these transcribers, as we have seen, must, 
generally, have been Gentiles; and Gentiles would hardly 
have interpolated in Hebrew-Greek; or, to say the least, 
would hardly have interpolated in Hebrew-Greek so uni- 
tormly that we should not be able to trace any considerable 
departure from this dialect. 

VII. In those cases in which we have good reason to sus- 
pect an ancient writing of being spurious altogether, or of 
having received spurious additions, the fact is almost always 
betrayed by something in the character of the writing itself. 
Spurious works, and interpolations in genuine works, are dis- 
covered, for instance, by something not congruous to the cha- 
racter of the pretended author; by a style different from that 
of his genuine writings ; by the expression of opinions and 
feelings which it is improbable that he entertained ; by dis- 
covering an ignorance of facts with which he must have been 

• 'Tirk '"EW-fivofv aw^xSos ypa^fiwa tA 9tfayy4\ia fi^ tt^^w rhp 9ti\9Kroy. 
Comment in Matth. Tom. xvi. § 19. 0pp. iii. 748. 
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acquainted; by a use of language, and the introduction of 
modes of conception, not known at the period to which they 
are assigned ; by an implied reference to opinions, events, or 
even books, of a later age ; or by some bearing and purpose 
not consistent with the time when they are pretended to have 
been written. Traces of the times when they were really 
composed are almost always apparent. This must have been 
the case with the Gospels, if they had been conformed, as has 
been imagined, to the traditions and doctrines of the church 
in the second century. But, putting this notion out of view, 
we should have perceived distinct traces of a later age than 
the period assigned for their composition, if they had been 
subjected to alterations and additions from diflferent editors 
and transcribers, with diflferent views and feelings, and more 
or less interested and excited about the opinions and contro- 
versies which had sprung up in their own times. But no 
traces of a later age than that which we assign for their com- 
position appear in the Gospels. He who fairly examines the 
scanty list of passages which have been produced, as giving 
some countenance to an opposite opinion, may fully satisfy 
himself of the correctness of this assertion. I will quote in 
proof of it a passage from Eichhom, which I am unable to 
reconcile with the statements before adduced from him, and 
with other parts of his writings ; but which, evidently, derives 
additional weight from this inconsistency. In a section " on 
the credibility^^ of the Gospels, after mentioning by name 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as the authors of the first three, he 
thus proceeds : — " Everything in their narratives corresponds 
to the age in which they lived and wrote, and to the circum- 
stances in which we must believe them to have been placed, — 
an unanswerable proof of their credibility. No one has yet 
appeared, who, in this respect, has convicted them of want of 
truth; and until this be done by satisfactory evidence, their 
credibility maybe confidently maintained.'^ * If, then, the 
Gospels do not bear the impression of later times, but cor- 

♦ Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 639. 
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res[ioDd in their character to the age in which ve believe them 
to have been writtCQ, this must be regarded as a strong proof 
that tbcv are geouiuc, uncorrapted works of that age. 

VIII. The character and actions of Jesus Christ, as ex- 
hibited in the Gospels, are peculiar and extraordinary beyond 
all example. They distinguish him, in a most remarkable 
manner, from all other men. They display the highest moral 
sublimity. We perceive, throughout, an ultimate purpose of 
the most extensive benevolence. But this character of Christ, 
which appears in the Gospels, is exhibited with perfect con- 
sistency. Whatever he ia represented as saying or doing cor- 
responds to the fact or the conception, — call it which we will, 
— that he was a teacher sent from God, indued with the highest 
powers, and intrusted with the most important office ever ex- 
ercised upon earth. The differest parts of each Gospel har- 
monize together. Now, let any one consider how unlikely it is 
that we should have found this consistency in the representa- 
tion of Christ, if the Gospels had been in great part the work 
of inconsiderate or presumptuous copiers j or if they had 
coDsiated,in great part, of a collection of traditionary stories; 
and especially if these stories had been, as some have ima- 
gined, either fabulous accounts of miracles, or narratives having 
a foundation in truth, but corresponding so little to the real 
fact as to have assumed a miraculous character, which there 
was nothing in the fact itself to justify. It is incredible, that 
under such circumstances there should be the consistency 
which now appears in the Gospels. On the contrary, we 
might expect to find in them stories of the same kind with 
those which were found, or are still found, in certain writings 
that have been called apocryphal gospels; stories which betray 
their falsehood at first view, by their incongruity with the 
character and actions of our Saviour, as displayed by the 
"" ;elists. We shall have occasion to notice some of them 
particularly hereafter. Every one acquainted with the 
i referred to must perceive and acknowledge their striking 
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dissimilitude to the narratives of the Gospels. A dissimilitude 
of the same kind would have existed between diflFerent parts 
of the Gospels^ if they had grown, as has been imagined, to 
their present form, by a gradual contribution of traditionary 
tales. On the contrary, their consfatency in the representa- 
tion of our Saviour is one among the many proofs, that they 
have been preserved essentially as they were first written. 

We have seen, then, in the present chapter, that there is no 
reason to doubt that the Christians of the first two centuries 
had the highest reverence for their sacred books ; and that, 
with this sentiment, they could neither have made, nor have 
suffered, alterations in the Gospels; — that the manner in 
which the Christian fathers speak of the corruptions with 
which they charged some of the heretics implies, from the 
nature of the case, that they knew of no similar corruptions 
in their own copies of the Gospels; — that from the notice 
which Origen takes of the various readings found by him in 
his manuscripts of the Gospels, we may conclude, that no 
considerable diversity among the manuscripts of the Gospels 
had ever existed ; — ^that we may infer the same &om all the 
other notices respecting the text of the Gospels in the writings 
of the fathers; and from the absence of any thing in their works 
which might show that their copies differed more from each 
other, than those now extant ; — ^that the peculiar style of the 
Gospels generally, and the uniform style of each Gospel, afford 
proof that each is, essentially, the work of one author, which 
has been preserved unaltered; — ^that this argument becomes 
more striking, when we consider that far the greater number 
of the copies of the Gospels, during the first two centuries, 
were made by Greek transcribers, who, if they had inter- 
polated, would have interpolated in common Greek ; that it 
is from copies made by them that our own are derived; but 
that the Gt>spels, as we possess them, are written, throughout^ 
in that dialect of the Greek which was used only by Jews; — 
that spurious works, or spurious additions to genuine works. 
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may commonly be discovered by some incongruity with the 
character or the circumstances of the pretended author^ or 
with the age to which they are assigned ; but that no such 
incongruity appears in the Gospels as may throw any doubt 
upon their general character; — and^ lastly^ that the con- 
sistency preserved throughout each of the Gospels in all that 
relates to the actions^ discourses^ and most extraordinary cha- 
racter of Christy shows that each is a work which remains the 
same essentially as it was originally written, uncorrupted by 
subsequent alterations or additions. 



It has, indeed, been already remarked, that the Gospel of St. 
Matthew was probably written in Hebrew; and that we possess 
only a Greek translation. So far, therefore, as regards this 
Gospel, a part of the arguments adduced, especially those in the 
first chapter, apply directly only to prove the uncorrupt pre- 
servation of the Greek copy. But I am not aware of any con- 
sideration that may lead us to suspect that the Greek is not a 
faithful rendering from the Hebrew copy or copies used by the 
translator; or that the exemplar he followed did not essen- 
tially correspond with the original. On the contrary, there 
seems no reasonable ground for doubt respecting either pro- 
position. 

It is true, that the three additions before suggested * may 
have been made to the Hebrew text used by the translator. 
The liability to those accidents that attend the transcription 
of books was, probably, increased in the case of Matthew's 
Gospel by a more than ordinary want of skill and judgment 
in some of its Hebrew copyists ; for the transcription of books 
cannot be supposed to have been an art much practised among 
the native Jews of Palestine. But the causes of error in the 
text used by Matthew's translator could have operated but a 
short time, since we cannot suppose the interval between the 

♦ See before, p. 16, 17. 
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composition and translation of the Gospel to have been more 
than about fifty years. 

In regard to the hypothesis we have been considering, of 
licentious and intentional additions by transcribers, as we have 
seen that there is no ground for it as regards the Greek Gos- 
pels, so we may infer that the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew did 
not thus suffer during the fifty years after its first appearance. 
The supposition that it did so, being altogether impro- 
bable in itself, would require strong, direct proof to justify us 
in admitting it : but, on the contrary, there is nothing to set 
aside the conclusion, founded on the general analogy of other 
writings, that this Gospel was the work of an individual author, 
and was, during the short interval before its translation, pre- 
served essentially as written by him. 

Speaking of the time when the Hebrew original alone was 
extant, Papias says, that "every one translated it as he 
could ;'^ meaning, I conceive, that he translated it to himself 
in reading it. His words, it is evident, directly imply, that 
it was in the hands of readers whose vernacular language was 
the Greek. Many of the Jewish converts, without doubt, 
were capable of understanding it both in the Hebrew and the 
Greek. There were, therefore, contemporary judges of the 
correspondence of the translation with the original, by whom 
its correspondence was not questioned ; for had it been, we 
should have known the fact. Nor is an expression of doubt 
concerning its authenticity to be found in any subsequent 
age ; on the other hand, controvertists, the most opposed to 
each other, agreed in using the Greek translation as a com- 
mon authority. 



But the whole supposition of licentious alterations in the 
Gospels from the text of their original authors must rest on 
the belief, that there was a general indiflFerence among the 
early Christians about the genuineness and authenticity of 
the books from which they derived a knowledge of their reli- 
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gion. Those writings they might have preserved nncor^ 
rupted^ if they woidd. But such^ it must be presumed^ was 
their negligence and folly^ that they cared not whether the 
contents of the Gt)spels were true or false ; whether they pro- 
ceeded from Apostles and Evangelists^ or from unknown and 
anonymous individuals. Christians^ at the time of which we 
speak^ were submitting to severe privations^ and exposing 
themselves to great sufferings^ for their religion. They were 
supported by a conviction of the infinite value of the truths 
which it taught^ those truths^ the knowledge of which was 
preserved, as they believed, in the writings of its first dis- 
ciples. But, if we suppose the text of any one of the Gospels 
to have suffered essential alteration, we must suppose that 
Christians were indifferent about the contents of those books, 
which they regarded as the authentic records of their faith, 
their duties, their consolations, and their hopes. It seems, 
therefore, not too much to say of the hypothesis of the essen- 
tial corruption of the Gospels, that it is irreconcilable with 
any just conception of the circumstances and feelings of the 
early Christians, and of the moral nature of man. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

Upon what arguments^ then^ rests the supposition^ that 
essential alterations have been made in the Gospels since 
their original composition ? These arguments^ whatever they 
are^ if of any force^ must assume the character of objections 
and difficulties^ when viewed in relation to the proposition, 
the truth of which has been maintained. But strongly as 
the corruption of the Gt)spels has been asserted, I am unac- 
quainted with any formal statement of arguments in its proof. 

Those by whom it has been principally maintained belong 
to that large class of German critics, who reject the belief of 
any thing properly miraculous in the history of Christ. But 
the difficulty of reconciling this disbelief of the miracles with 
the admission of the truth of facts concerning him not mira- 
culous is greatly increased, if the GGspels be acknowledged 
as the uncorrupted works of those who were witnesses of what 
they relate, or who derived their information immediately 
from such witnesses. On the other hand, in proportion as 
suspicion is cast upon the genuineness and authenticity of 
those writings, the history of Christ becomes doubtful and 
obscure. An opening is made for theories concerning his 
life, character, and works, and the origin of his religion, 
Any account of our Saviour, upon the supposition that he 
was not a teacher firom God indued with miraculous powers, 
must be almost wholly conjectural. But such a conjectural 
account will appear to less disadvantage if placed in competi- 
tion with narratives of uncertain origin, than if brought into 
direct opposition to the authority of original witnesses. 

The theory of the corruption of the Gospels has been con- 
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nected with an hypothesis concerning the manner in which 
the first three Gospels were formed ; from which, as I con- 
ceive, it has been regarded as deriving its main support. 
This hypothesis is intended to account for the remarkable 
phenomena in the agreement and disagreement of the first 
three Gospels with each other. It has been explained and 
defended, with much clearness and ability, by Bishop Marsh.* 
It supposes the existence of an original document, a brief 
narrative of the public life of Christ, the Original Gospel of 
Eichhom. This document, it is believed, was in the hands 
of several persons, who added to it different narratives, ac- 
cording to their respective information, so that copies of it 
were in existence with different additions. Each of the first 
three Evangelists is thought to have used a different copy as 
the basis of his Gospel. It is then only to suppose that the 
same custom of making additions, which was common in 
regard to the original document just mentioned, prevailed 
afterwards in regard to the Gospels, and we have the very 
supposition against which we have been contending. 

To this the answer is, that the hypothesis, in any form in 
which it may be presented, can, at most, be regarded only as 
creating a presumption that the Gospels have been corrupted; 
and this presumption would be of no force in opposition to 
the facts stated in the two preceding chapters. It would 
only bring suspicion upon the hypothesis itself; since this 
must be conformed to all the facts which have a bearing 
upon it. The latter must not be made to bend to the former. 
With such a view of the subject, it would be improper, in 
this place, to enter into a particular examination of the theory 
in question. Such an examination, however, may be found 
in one of the additional notes to this volume.f If the rea- 

♦ In his " Dissertation on the Origin and Composition of the three first Ca- 
nonical Gospels," and his tracts in the controversy occasioned by an anonymous 
publication (of which Bishop Randolph was the author) entitled, " Remarks on 
Michaelis's Introduction to the New Testament ; by Way of Caution to Students 
in Divinity." 

f See Additional Note, D, 
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soning there urged be correct, it will appear that the hypo- 
thesis of an original document gradually receiving additions 
from diflFerent hands, and used in different forms by the first 
three Evangelists, involves suppositions which cannot be ad- 
mitted ; that it is unnecessary in order to account for the 
agreement of the Qospels with each other ; and that it is 
neither implied, nor rendered probable by the phenomena to 
be explained ; but that, on the contrary, it is inconsistent 
with those phenomena. 

It may be recollected, that the original Gospel is regarded 
by Eichhom, not only as the common source of our first three 
Gospels, but likewise of certain apocryphal gospels, which 
were in use before them.* These, according to him, were the 
following : the Gospel of the Hebrews ; the Gospel of Mar- 
cion ; the Memoirs by the Apostles, used by Justin Martyr ; 
the gospel adopted by Cerinthus and his sect ; gospels used 
by Tatian in composing his Diatessaron ; and those used by 
the Apostolic Fathers. These gospels, and our first three 
Gospels, are all supposed to have been so intimately con- 
nected, as to prove their derivation from a common original ; 
and the knowledge which we possess respecting their con- 
tents is regarded as illustrating the process of change and 
growth which they had all gone through. I shall, in the 
course of this work, remark, under the proper heads, upon 
the gospels mentioned by Eichhom, and endeavour to show, 
that the Gospel of the Hebrews was, probably, in its primi- 
tive state, the Hebrew original of St. Matthew ; that the 
books used by Justin were our four Gospels; that there is no 
reason to doubt that the four gospels, which, toward the end 
of the second century, Tatian, who had been a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, made the basis of his Diatessaron, were the four 
canonical Gospels ; that Marcion had a mutilated copy of St. 
Luke, — a fact which, in consequence of the examinations that 
have taken place since Eichhom wrote, seems now to be gene- 
rally undisputed ; that the scanty, uncertain, contradictory 

♦ See before, p. 6, seqq. 
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infonnation respecting Cermthus and lus sect affords no 
ground for the concluBion^ that they used a peculiar gospel ; 
and that there is nothing in the writings ascribed to Apostolic 
Fathers which may justify the supposition, that, preyiously to 
the general reception of our four Gospels, other gospels were 
in common circulation among Christians as authentic histo- 
ries of Christ. 

It is, moreover, affirmed by Eichhom as a general truth, 
that, " before the invention of printing, in transcribing a 
manuscript, the most arbitrary alterations were considered as 
allowable ; since they affected only an article of private pro- 
perty, written for the use of an individual/'* It follows, 
that in maintaining that the Gospels have undergone a pro- 
cess of corruption, one is only maintaining that they shared 
the common fate of all other ancient writings. In proof of 
his general proposition, Eichhom alleges, that there are many 
manuscripts of chronicles of the Middle Ages, which, pur- 
porting to be copies of the same work, yet present different 
texts, some containing more and others less ; and in further 
evidence that the most arbitrary alterations by transcribers 
were considered as allowable, he cites Dionysius of Corinth 
as calling some who had corrupted his writings, apostles of 
of Satan. But the proposition, though apparently laid down 
as the basis of his hypothesis, is so obviously false as hardly to 
admit of remark or contradiction. It could only have been 
made through some strange inadvertence. As the ordinary 
mode of dealing with books in ancient times was, as every 
one knows, the reverse of what Eichhom supposes, it must 
need very strong and special reasons to render the conjecture 
probable, that the Gospels were made exceptions to the com- 
mon usage. 

As evidence that such was the case, that the Gospels were 
subjected to a mode of treatment different from that which 

* See before, p. 9. 
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other books experienced^ a few passages have been quoted 
from ancient writers ; which, in fact, form the whole of what 
can be considered as a direct attempt to prove the proposition. 
Two of them, one from Dionysius of Corinth, and the other 
from Origen, we have already had occasion to examine, and 
their true bearing appears to be directly opposed to the sup- 
position which they have been brought to establish.* Two 
others remain to be considered. 

^^ Celsus,'^ says Eichhom, " objects to the Christians, that 
they had changed their Gospels three times, four times, and 
oftener, as if they were deprived of their senses.^'t The 
passage is twice quoted by him, and therefore, it may be pre- 
sumed, is regarded as an important proof of his theory. If 
it were correctly represented in the words which have been 
given, the first obvious answer would be, that such a charge 
is as little to be credited upon the mere assertion of Celsus, 
as various other calumnies of that writer against the Chris- 
tians, which no one at the present day believes. But Celsus 
does not say what he is represented as saying. He does not 
bring the charge against Christians generally, but against 
some Christians. His words are preserved in the work com- 
posed by Origen in reply to Celsus ; and, correctly rendered, 
are as follows: — ^^ Afterwards Celsus says, that some be- 
lievers,! like men driven by drunkenness to commit violence 
on themselves, have altered the Gospel-history,§ since its first 
composition, three times, four times, and oftener, and have 
refashioned it, so as to be able to deny the objections made 
against it.'^ To this, the whole reply of Origen is as fol- 
lows : — " I know of none who have altered the Gospel-history, 
except the followers of Marcion, of Yalentinus, and I think 

♦ See before, pp. 38, 39, and p. 44 seqq. 

f See before, p. 10. 

X Tivhs rSffv iriar€v6vTuv, ^a\v [K4\<ros'], jc. t. \, 

§ Literally, t?ie Gospel^ rb ^haYf^Kiov but this word is here used, as it is else- 
where in ancient writers, to denote the Gospel-history. In this use of the word, 
the four Gk>spels are commonly denoted, considered collectively, as containing 
this history. 
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also those of Lucan. But this affords no ground for reproach 
against the religion itself; but against those who have dared 
to corrupt the Gospels. And as it is no reproach against 
philosophy that there are Sophists^ or Epicureans^ or Peripa- 
tetics, or any others who hold false opinions ; so also it is no 
reproach against true Christianity that there are those who 
have altered the Gospels, and introduced heresies foreign 
from the teaching of Jesus/' ^ 

It is evident that Origen regarded the words of Celsus as a 
mere declamatory accusation, which he was not called upon 
to repel by any elaborate reply. A grave charge against the 
whole body of Christians, of the nature of that which Celsus 
urges, could not have been dismissed in three sentences of a 
long and able work in defence of Christianity against his 
attacks. The charge may have been founded, as Origen sup- 
poses, upon the mutilations and corruptions of the Gospels 
made by some heretics. Another solution of it is, that Cel- 
sus, being acquainted with the four Gospels, and perceiving 
that they had much in common with much that was different, 
did, on this ground, represent Christians as having given the 
Gospel-history four different forms. But if we believe that 
Celsus fully understood the subject, and, having no reference 
to any heretical sects, or to the existence of four different 
histories of Christ, really meant to bring against catholic 
Christians a grave charge pf corrupting the Gospels, then we 
must consider what is the proper inference from the passage. 
He was, as no one will deny, forward enough in adducing 
unsupported and calumnious accusations against those whom 
he was attacking. If there had been any pretence for saying 
that Christians generally had altered and corrupted the 
Gospels, he would have said it. But he does not. He 
merely says, whether truly or not may be a question, that 
some Christians had done this. It is of the nature of such a 
charge, when brought against some of any community, to 
exculpate the community in general. According, therefore, 

• Orig. cont. Cels. Lib. ii. § 27. 0pp. i. 411. 
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to the implied testimony of their enemy, Christians, generally 
speaking, had not altered nor corrupted the Gospels. 

Sut the passage affords ground for further remark. Celsus 
compares the conduct of those whom he charges with altering 
the Gospel-history, or the Gospels, to that of men impelled 
by drunkenness to commit violence on themselves. Origen 
does not object to the comparison, and there is no objection 
to be made to the opinion implied in it, respecting the cha- 
racter and consequences of such a procedure. It is one 
which the friends and the enemies of the religion must 
equally have perceived to be correct. The question, there- 
fore, whether the early Christians altered the Gospels, resolves 
itself into the question, whether they acted like men intoxi- 
cated, to the evident ruin of their cause. 

The other passage, before referred to, is from Clemeut of 
Alexandria. '^ Clement also, at the end of the second cen- 
tury, speaks of those who corrupted the gospels, and ascribes 
it to them, that at Matthew v. 10, instead of the words, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven, there was found in some 
manuscripts,,^ they shall be perfect ; and in others, for they 
shall have a place where they shall not be persecuted/*^ This 
statement is erroneous. Clement does not speak of those 
who corrupted, but of those who paraphrased, the Gospels ; 
nor does he give the words alleged by him, as various read- 
ings in manuscripts of the Gospels. Quoting the original 
text incorrectly, probably from memory, in these words, — 
'^Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake, for they shall be called the sons of God /'t he adds, — 
'' Or as some who have paraphrased the Gospels express it. 
Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteousness' sake, 
for they shall be perfect \ and blessed are they who are per- 
secuted for my sake, for they shall attain a place where they 
shall not be persecuted.''! It is of paraphrasts or scholiasts 

• See before p. 10. 

f The words are not, as given by Eichhom, For theirs is the kingdom qfheaioen, 
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that the passage is understood by Eichhom himself, vhen 
writing without a riew to his peculiar theory.* Clement ex- 
presses no indignation against those of whom he speaks, as 
he would have done if they had corrupted the Gh)speb. On 
the contrary, his quoting their words as he does implies a 
certain degree of approbation. 

It is remarkable, that, in understanding his words as 
proying a general Ucense of corruption during his time, the 
extraordinary and quite incredible nature of the inference 
which is to be drawn from them has not been adverted to. 
If his words were thus to be understood, they would prove, 
not that transcribers made additions to what they found be- 
fore them, or occasionally omitted or corrupted a passage ; but 
that they indulged themselves in the most wanton alterations 
of the plain language of the Gospels. There are few passages 
less exposed to intentional corruption than the one quoted by 
Clement ; and if this were made to assume three such dif- 
ferent forms in the manuscripts which he had seen, and if 
these changes afforded, as is maintained, a specimen of the 
common practice of transcribers, it would follow, that the text 
of the Gospels had, in the time of Clement, undergone great 
alterations, and had assumed a very different character in 
different manuscripts. There must have been, in his age, an 
astonishing discordance among different copies of the Gospels. 
Some must have been very unlike others, in their modes of 
expression, as well as in their contents. But if this be the 
legitimate conclusion from the meaning which has been put 
upon his words, it is only necessary to state it, in order to 
show that that meaning must be &lse. 

Such are the main arguments in support of the hypothesis 
of the corruption of the Gospels ; or, in other words, such are 

KAijO^corroi* ^, &s riph r&y lA^rofTiBivrnv rh €bayy4\ia, Mcucdpioi, ^nialv, ol Mm- 
yfiivoi 6wh rris itKoioffivris, Uri cAtoI ^aoPTM riXtuu, k, t. A. iStromftt Lib. iv. 
§ 6. p. 582. 

* Einleitung in d. N. T. iii. 563. 
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the objections to the proposition, that they remain essentially 
the same as they were originally composed. The trath of 
this proposition, it may be recollected, is proved by various 
considerations, unconnected with each other. It appears 
from the essential agreement among the very numerous copies 
of the Gospels, so diverse in their character, and in their 
mode of derivation from the original. This agreement among 
different copies could not have existed, unless some archetype 
had been faithfully followed ; and this archetjrpe, it has been 
shown, could have been no other than the original text. It 
appears from the reverence in which the Gospels were held 
by the early Christians, and the deep sense which they 
had of the impropriety and guilt of making any alteration in 
those writings. It appears from the historical notices respect- 
ing their text, which are wholly inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion of its having suffered essential corruptions. And, finally, 
it appears from the internal character of the books themselves, 
which show no marks of gross, intentional interpolation ; but, 
on the contrary, exhibit a consistency of style and conception 
irreconcilable with the supposition of it. 

If, then, we may consider the proposition as established, 
that the Gospels remain essentially the same as they were 
originally composed, the remaining inquiry is, whether they 
are the works of those to whom they have been ascribed. 
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NOTE 

Ob 9ome Opimom and Arguments of Mchhom, and other German 

Theologians, 

My object in this work is, not to show in detail the errors of any 
particular hypothesis, or of any particular writer ; but to exhibit the 
evidence of the proposition, that the Grospels, as we now possess them, 
are the works of those to whom they have been ascribed. But in order 
to maintain this proposition satisfactorily, it is necessary to take notice 
of the assertions and arguments which have been brought against it. 
Thus I have adverted in what precedes, and shall continue to do so 
occasionally in what follows, to the positions involved in the hypothesis 
of Eichhom, respecting the time when the Gospels first became known 
and were generally received by Christians, the circumstances that pro- 
duced their reception, and their previous history. 

But if one had no other purpose than to overthrow that hypothesis, 
it might seem sufficient for him to say, that it is contradicted and set 
aside by Eichhom himself. This will appear from what follows. 

In the second edition of the first volume of his Introduction to the 
New Testament, he gives an additional section (p. 684, seqq.) on "The 
Beception of the Four Gospels for Use in the Church." He begins this 
section with representations similar to those which have been already 
quoted from him.* Eeferring to the end of the second century, he 
states, that "This age" — ^he does not here say "the Church" — "labored 
zealously and simultaneously to represent Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John as the only authentic biographers of Christ, as if this had not been 
done before; and an earnest effort was now first made to suppress the 
other gospels, which in earlier times had been abundantly in use." Ac- 
cording to him, these labors and efforts soon attained success. In the 
time of Origen, "our four Gospels had manifestly triumphed over those 
before in use, in all the principal divisions of the Christian world; 
though, from the want of any account of the conflict, we are unable to 
explain how their success was obtained." 

• See before, pp. 7, 8. 
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All this is sufficiently in accordance with what he had said before. 
But after a single sentence, in which he merely quotes Theophilus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Irenseus, as vouchers for the 
general reception and extensive spread of the Gospels, he thus pro- 
ceeds : — 

"The period inmiediately before the controversies respecting the 
heresy of the Montanists, and the time of keeping Easter (which com- 
menced shortly after the middle of the second century), that is to say, 
the interval between the years 150 and 175, appears to be the fittest 
that can be assigned for the silent introduction of this unanimity of 
opinion respecting those gospels which merited a preference above 
others ; provided any cause can be pointed out, which might facilitate 
such a decision. And such a cause existed. The other gospels either 
did not bear the name of any author, or the individual names of their 
authors were not specified. On the contrary, our four Gospels were 
ascribed, two of them to Apostles, Matthew and John, and two to 
apostolic men, worthy of all credit. Who, therefore, would not prefer 
these to all others ? This circumstance, and the simplicity of their 
contents, recommended them generally; and so forcibly and distinctly, 
that, without any consultation or agreement, men were led to give them 
the preference. In the peaceable times of the Church, before a spirit 
of contradiction had been excited by polemical bitterness, they were 
thus silently, and in effect generally, preferred. Afterwards, distin- 
guished writers of the Church, each in his own way, defended the choice 
which had already been made." 

It is obvious that this last passage is wholly irreconcilable with what 
immediately precedes it, and with the statements previously made by 
Eichhom as fundamental positions in his hypothesis. In the section 
just quoted from, he first gives us to understand, that in the time of 
Origen, that is, in the first half of the third century, our present Gos- 
pels had manifestly triumphed over those before in use ; but not with- 
out a conflict. He had previously said, * that there are no traces of our 
present Gospels before the end of the second and the beginning of the 
third century. About that time, according to him, " the Church," or 
" the age," first labored to procure their general reception, and to sup- 
press those before in use. 

But in the passage last quoted he supposes, that " the interval between 
the years 150 and 175 is the fittest that can be assigned for the silent 

• See before, p. 7. 
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introduction of a unanimity of opinion" concerning the four Gospels. 
All notion of any conflict between them and other gospels is put aside. 
They were received " silently," " without any consultation or agree- 
ment," " in peaceable times, before a spirit of controversy had been 
excited." The Church did not labor to procure their reception about 
the end of the second or the beginning of the third century. On the 
contrary, the last year assigned for the period during which they were 
brought into common use is the year 175; — ^which preceded by about 
ten years the birth of Origen, during whose time, according to Eich- 
hom's first statement, they finally triumphed. 

We have here an example of the looseness and incoherence of thought 
which are found in the works of many modem German theologians. 
Objects are so indistinctly presented, and under such changeable forms, 
the light is so thrown here and there, that the eye is dazzled and per- 
|)lexed by the uncertain show and glimmer. The only advantages at- 
tending this mode of writing are, that if the reader be dissatisfied with 
one opinion, he may have the choice of another ; and that the author, 
if driven from one assertion, may take refuge upon another, which he 
has equally maintained. 

But it tnay be said, that this self-contradiction of Eichhom should 
not be insisted upon ; that it is a mere oversight, an hallucination. It 
was not, however, a temporary hallucination. Several years after the 
appearance of what I have just quoted, that is in 1827, the last year 
Of his life, he published the fourth and fifth volumes of his Introduction 
to the New Testament ; and in the fourth volume, without retracting, 
or referring to, the main positions of his hypothesis, he contradicts 
them as explicitly as in the passage that has been quoted. He is 
treating of the collection of the books of the New Testament into two 
volumes, as he supposes, one containing the Gospels, and the other the 
Epistles. 

The heretic Marcion, he says, began to spread his opinions in the 
West between the years 140 and 150. His gospel, which he carried 
with him, " was strange" to the Christians in that part of the world, 
being different from those in use. " The West had been long in pos- 
segsion of separate histories of Christ. Mark and Luke appear, indeed, 
to have written theirs for Italy, and those of Matthew and John had 
eaeh, perhaps, been brought by Christians, on their travels, from the 
countries for which they were originally designed." " Before the con- 
troversy with Marcion, there are traces enough of the existence of the 
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four Gospek aeparately, but not as collected into one volume." " This 
collection was probably formed in the commencement of those contro- 
versies." "Experience had suj£ciently taught the orthodox Church, in 
the first half of the second century, how necessary it was, on account 
of the controversies with the heretics, to define the writings which 
should be regarded as sources of Christianity, and not to leave this to 
the judgment and choice of individuals." But the selection of these 
books was not made "through any formal decision of the Church by 
means of its most distinguished teachers ; for this could not have been 
done privately ; but through a silent general agreement, during a period 
of perfect quiet in the Church, when, men's minds not being excited 
by other causes, none were incHned to set themsdves against the recep- 
tion of any writing that was strange to them ; for, without opposition, 
and in perfect silence, a series of writings, regarded as the authentic 
records of Christianity, was unanimously received throughout the Chris- 
tian world in the East and in the West." * 

The utter inconsistency of this account with the statements in the 
first volume of Eichhom's work shows with how little consideration the 
hypothesis there developed was adopted by him, and has been adopted 
by others. That hypothesis, however, struck its roots deep in the the- 
ology of Germany ; and many offsets have sprung up from it. There 
is no other in which propositions tending to weaken men's faith in the 
genuineness of the Gospels are so elaborately and plausibly embodied. 
It has essentially affected the speculations of a large class of theolo- 
gians, particularly among his countrymen. All the doubts and objections 
on historical grounds, by which the evidence of the genuineness of the 
Gospels has of late years been assailed, have been connected with it. 
The question at issue is a very important one. Putting aside aU 
religious considerations, the genuineness of the Gospels is a subject of 
far more curiosity and interest than that of any work of classical 
antiquity. But what should we think of a critic who should assail the 
genuineness of any ancient classical work with such unsteady and 
inconsistent assertions ? 

But something still remains to be said. One is placed in an extra- 
ordinary position who is arguing against the hypothesis of Eichhom as 
invalidating the proof of the genuineness of the Grospels ; for Eichhom 
himself asserts and defends their genuineness. In the second volume 
of his Introduction to the New Testament, he reasons at length to 

* Einleitung, iv. 22-31. 
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prove the genuinencM of the Gospel of John (pp. 233-254). I 
have already * quoted from his first volume one passage, in which he 
maintains the genuineness of all the four Ck)8pels. But his fourth 
volnme presents other passages more remarkable. In the flux and re- 
flux of opinions on which his hypothesis was borne up, the flow was 
in his first volume, and the ebb in his fourth. 

In the latter voltune he treats of the formation of the canon of the 
New Testament. The early Christians, according to him, proceeded 
on the principle of admitting into it no book which was not the work 
of an Apostle, or of a scholar and companion of the Apostles (p. 42). 
He gives us to understand, that as regards most of the books which 
compose it, " criticism, in the perfection to which it has been brought 
in our age, allies itself to the tradition of the Church, and confirms its 
judgment upon their genuineness as apostolic writings " (p. 67). After 
enumerating and remarking upon several which he rejects, he says: 
— "The remaining writings" — ^including the Gospels — "which the 
Church has received into the canon of the New Testament appear, after 
the -strictest critical examination, as genuine documents of the Christian 
religion " (p. 70). The title of the next section is, " Confirmation of 
the Tradition concerning the Antiquity of the Writings of the New 
Testament ; or Proofs of their Genuineness." These proofs are de- 
rived from their correspondence with the history of the times, and with 
the character and circumstances of those to whom they are ascribed. 
And the next section (p. 89) begins with the declaration, that " as 
the earliest age of Christianity handed down genuine writings to suc- 
ceeding Christians, so they, during the subsequent period, have pre- 
served these writings uncomipted." 

All this being asserted, it may seem, at first glance, as if it were 
useless to pursue the argument. One can prove nothing more than 
what his opponent, if he so regard him, has already contended for. 
But the genuineness of the Gospels is a subject of too serious import- 
ance for its proof to be suffered to rest on the self-contradictions of a 
German theologian. 

Indeed, Eichhom's assertions of the genuineness of the Gospels 
have made no impression on the theologians of his country, or on those 
who have derived their opinions from them. De Wette (in the second 
edition of his Commentary on the Gospels, published in 1839) says, 

♦ See before, p. 53. 
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that in regard to " the historical criticism of the Grospels " (the meaning 
of which indefinite words we may deduce from their * connection as 
being "the inquiry how far the history in the Grospels is true or 
false "), " if it be not too early for the present state of theology, it is 
too early for the state of my own views and convictions, to solve the 
whole problem of the criticism of the evangelical histoiy ; and I would 
not fall into the error, committed by most of the opposers of Dr. Strauss, 
of putting forward over-hasty and immature thoughts/' The inquiry 
into the truth of the evangelic histoiy is primarily connected, he says, 
with the results of criticism concerning the sources of this history, that 
is, with the inquiry into the origin and genuineness of the Gospels. 
But in respect to the first three Gospels, he has attained only to what 
he calk the neffaUve conclusion, that they are founded on tradition ; 
and with regard to the Gospel of John he has come to no confident de- 
cision. " It would be tolerably easy," he says, " to solve critically 
the problem of the Gospel-history, if the apostolical genuineness and 
credibility of that Gospel might be presupposed." This was done, he 
says, by the most free-minded critics before Strauss. But De Wette 
finds himself unable to answer satisfactorily the objections of Strauss 
and Weisse ; he finds no sure foothold on the Gospel of John ; and " I 
must, therefore," he says, " reserve many things which depend, on the 
question of its genuineness till I am better informed hereafter." * 

This appears in a work printed when the author was about sixty 
years old, after he had spent a great part of his life in the exposition 
of his opinions concerning religion and Christianity. It is part of a 
dissertation which concludes a commentary on the Gospels. If one is 
struck by the modesty of the writer in being unwilling at his age to 
put forward over-hasty and immature opinions respecting their credi- 
bility, yet, on the other hand, there may seem some want of considera- 
tion in undertaking to expound the character of our religion without 
any fixed opinions concerning the truth or falsehood of its history. 

His younger contemporary, Strauss, to whom De Wette refers, has 
settled convictions on the subject. He is satisfied that the Gospels 
are neither genuine nor credible. He holds, at the same time, deter- 
minately, a correct opinion respecting the importance of the question 
of their genuineness. " Certainly," he says, " it would be of decisive 
weight to establish the credibility of the Bible-history, were it proved 

• Exegetische Handbuch in d. N. T. Vol. i. P. iii. pp. 222, 223. 
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that it was written by ejewitnenes, or erea by oontemporaries in tke 
neighbourhood of the events." * 

But such, according to him, was not the case ; and he proceeds to 
discuss the historical evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels, in a 
dissertation occupying about ten pages (pp. 73-84) of the more than fif- 
teen hundred which compose his work. Its depth is not dispropor- 
tioned to its length ; for nothing more superficial was ever put forward 
by a writer of any note as the examination of an important subject. 
But he considers it unnecessar}' to attend to the historical eridenoe, 
except so far as to show, that it does not interfere with the main pup> 
pose of his book, which is to prove directly from the contents of the 
Gospels that they are neither credible nor genuine. 

In pursuing this purpose, his argument rests on two fundamental 
propositions. One of these he states explicitly, the other he does not. 
The first is, that " the chain of finite causes is indissoluble, and that a 
miracle is impossible." f As the whole history recorded in the Gospels 
is miraculous in its essential character, and full of accounts of parti- 
cular miracles, this principle alone is sufficient to determine the tho- 
roughly fabulous character of those writings. But Strauss, not con- 
tent with this clear demonstration, has filled a great part of his work with 
criticisms founded on his second principle, which may be thus explained : 
If two or more books purport to be written by individuals who were 
personally, or by direct information, well acquainted with a series of 
transactions, and if, in professing to relate the same events, the authors 
of those books differ irreconcilably in some one or more of the circum- 
stances attending them, we may conclude that the events never oc- 
curred, that the narratives are fabulous (or ** mythical "), and the books 
not genuine. He labors, therefore, to make it apparent that there are 
such contradictions in the Gospels. 

If a critic begin with putting out of sight the fact, that probably 
there were never two original histories of any considerable length, con- 
earning the same series of events, which accorded with each other in 
all their details, his success in discovering objections to the credibility 
of books subjected to his examination mBy be proportioned to the rash- 
ness of his judgment, to the narrowness of his views, and to his defi- 
ciency in the learning and sagacity which might enable him to discern 
the explanation of what he does not at once understand, to perceive 

♦ Leben Jesu, i. e. Life of Jesus. Srd Ed. Vol. i. p. 73. 
f Ibid. i. 86. Comp. pp. 94-98, 116. 
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that seeming are often not real, or not important, difficulties, and to 
come to the conviction, that a narrative may be essentially true in which 
there are errors. Excepting the objections of Strauss to everything 
miraculous in the history of our Lord, the striking out of which, as he 
himself recognizes, leaves but a scanty and uncertain basis of true his- 
tory, the criticisms in his work are directed rather against the doctrine 
that the Gospels were written by miraculous inspiration, than against 
their credibility. But his volumes are not without their value. They 
present a collection, from various authors, of difficulties in the history 
contained in the Gospels, to which their expositor should particularly 
direct his attention, and by the examination of which new light may be 
thrown on their narrative. 

When Strauss's book appeared, German theology was becoming sear 
and yellow. But, though infidelity was predominant, the new form of 
infidelity brought forward by him caused a shaking among the dry 
branches, and reviews, pamphlets and books were showered upon him, 
like autumnal leaves. I do not know whether in anv of these answers 
there is a solid confutation of his two fundamental principles. 



In what precedes in this note, I have brought together statements 
which stood apart in the original edition of this volume, and connected 
them with some additional remarks. Upon resuming in the text the 
argument for the genuineness of the Gospels, we shall — except in 
relation to the proof affi)rded by Justin Martyr — have little occasion or 
opportimity to advert to the errors, or opposite opinions, of other 
writers. The facts to be stated in evidence are undisputed ; and of 
the reasoning upon those facts every one can judge for himself. 

But in order fully to disembarrass the subject on which we are about 
to enter from all objections except those made to the testimony of 
Justin, there are two topics which it may be well to take notice of here ; 
especially as the argument respecting them lies within a narrow com- 
pass, and in treating the first of them we must recur to the conclusion 
which it has been my purpose to establish in the preceding part of 
this work. 

The first is the testimony of Papias to the authorship of the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark. I have already adverted to it,* and shall pro- 

♦ See before pp; 37, 38. 
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duce it at length hereafter. Schleiermacher,* Strauss and others have 
attempted to invalidate it. 

As there is no question that Fapias, im ihefitvt qmarter of ike second 
century^ ascribed certain books concerning the history of Christ to Mat- 
thew and Mark, the only ground to be taken by those who would reject 
his testimony, and that, consequently, which has been taken, is to con- 
tend that they were not the same books as the Gospeb ascribed to 
Matthew and Mark in the last quarter qf that eentury. 

But, as I have said, the argument on this subject lies within a nar- 
row compass. The proposition asserted must involve one of two con- 
jectures. One supposition may be, that the books mentioned by Papias 
as the works of Matthew and Mark served respectively as the bases of 
the Gospels shortly after ascribed to them, and were converted into 
those GK>8pels by a gradual change. But, if the reasoning in the pre- 
ceding part of this work be valid, it has been made evident, that the 
Gospels were not formed by any such process, but remain the same 
works as they were originally composed. 

The other supposition may be, that the Gospels ascribed to Matthew 
and Mark were originally different books fi'om those spoken of by 
Papias ; that they were spurious books (for if it be admitted that they 
were genuine, all discussion is at an end) ; but that, in the interval be- 
tween the first and last quarter of the second century, they were quietly 
received throughout the Christian community, displacing the genuine 
works of Matthew and Mark, and causing them to be utterly neglected 
and forgotten. It is impossible to offer any confutation of this suppo- 
sition which may render it more incredible than it appears at first view. 

It has also been common to slight the testimony of Papias, on the 
ground that Eusebius says that he was a man of very small mind. 
Eeferring to this, Schleiermacher says, " I have always been sorry when I 
have found this testimony dealt with in a certain disparaging manner;" — 
though he himself endeavours to set it aside by the supposition, that 
Papias spoke of other books than the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
The opinion of Eusebius may have been correct ; but those who have 
adduced it as having any bearing on the case in hand must have neg- 
lected to attend to the fact, that weakness of intellect does not enable 
one to speak of books as existing which are not in existence. 

* In a dissertation " Upon the Testimony of Papias concerning our first two 
Gospels," first published (in 1832) in the journal entitled " Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken," and reprinted in the second volume of his Works. 
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The other topic to which I have referred is the attestation which 
Luke himself furnishes to the genuineness of his Gospel in the begin- 
ning of his Acts of the Apostles. 

That the author of the Acts of the Apostles was the author of the 
Grospel is admitted. But it is contended that he was not Luke, the 
companion of St. Paul. 

That he was the companion of the Apostle cannot, it is said, be 
proved firom the frequent use of the pronoun " we " in the Acts of the 
Apostles. That book, it is said, is a compilation, and its author, 
wherever this pronoun occurs, made use of a narrative written by 
Timothy, and retained the pronoun as he found it in that document. 
There is a difficulty in this solution arising from the first five verses of 
the twentieth chapter of the Acts, where Timothy appears to be sepa- 
rated from those who are designated by the pronoun " we." But this 
difficulty is easily got over. The circumstance, that the author of the 
Acts did retain the pronoun " we," in using the document of Timothy, 
presents another difficulty. Ulrich, the most elaborate defender of the 
hypothesis in question,* acknowledges that no solution of it fully satis- 
fies him ; but he considers it " a difficulty of subordinate importance," 
•* a problem which may be left for the exercise of ingenuity." 

The positive arguments brought in proof of this supposition I might 
endeavour to state and answer, if I could persuade myself that I should 
have any intelligent reader who would not regard me as wasting his 
time and my own. 

" It is difficult," says Strauss,t " to reconcile many of the narratives 
concerning Paul in the Acts of the Apostles, some vacillating, some 
marvellous, and others contradictory to what is found in the genuine 
Epistles of that Apostle, with the supposition that the author of the 
book was his companion." But Strauss, not insisting upon the suppo- 
sition, that the book was not written by a companion of Paul, suggests 
that, if it were so, the author wrote both the Acts and his Gospel 
when he was no longer under the influence of the Apostle, and readily 
received the marvels with which tradition famished him. 

De Wette says, that it is with him " a settled conviction that the Gos- 
pel "—that is, the Gospel of Luke, or the Gospel ascribed to Luke— 

• In two dissertations in the " Theologische Studien und Kritiken;" in 
No. 2, for 1837, and No. 4, for 1840. 
f Leben Jesu, i. 79, 80. 
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" was written after the destruction of Jerusalem." * I will give at length 
all the arguments which he adducesfor this conviction, f " This Gospel/* 
he says, ''was composed at a pretty late period; for it supposes the exist- 
ence of many preceding works on the history of Christ (ch. i. 1.), and the 
destruction of Jerusalem." His proof that it supposes that the latter 
event had taken place is this : "Luke/' in the prophecy contained in his 
twenty-first chapter, " disconnects the coming of Christ from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and indicates this more distinctly than Matthew." 
In making the first remark, he may seem to have overlooked the twenty- 
seventh verse of the chapter referred to : Then will they see the Son qf 
Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory. But De Wette has 
not only an explanation for this passage (p. 228 of his Commentary on 
Matthew); he has still another argpunent: "Luke also assigns an 
earlier time to the persecution of the Christians than Matthew." 

Matthew, aft» giving the prediction of our Lord respecting the wars 
and rumours of wars which were coming, represents him as saying 
(ch. xxiv. 9) : " Then^^ — ^meaning not " afterwards," but " during that 
time" — " will they deliver you up to aflfliction, and put you to death." 
After a similar prediction of wars and commotions in Luke, follow the 
words (ch. xxi. 12) : " But h^we all these things they will lay hands on 
you and persecute you." This is an example of the discrepancies which 
have been sought out in the Gospels. But its bearing on the question 
when Luke wrote his Gospel is not apparent. 

We may be led, therefore, to turn for explanation to De Wette's 
Commentary :( on the Gospels; and there, on the passage in Luke, is 
the following note : — "That Luke, in contradiction to Matthew, assigns 
an earlier date for the persecutions of the Christians, namely, h^ote 
those wars and tumults, betrays the fact that, at the time when he 
wrote, those, indeed, but not these, had taken place." This is 9II which 
he remarks. The reference of '' those" ai^ud " these" in the last clause 
is equally ambiguous in the original, as in a translation. But which- 
ever reference may be adopted, it is obvious that the passage is equally 
without coherent meaning, upon the supposition that Luke wrote after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Nor can I conjecture what meaning the 
writer thought himself to be expressing, or what argument he supposed 

* Kurze Erklaning der ApostelgeBchichte, i. e. Brief Exposition of the Acts 
of the Apostles, p. 6. 2nd Ed. 
f In his Introduction to the N. T. (in German), p. 184. 2nd Ed. 
X Knrze Erkliirung d. Evv. d. Lucas u. Marcus. 
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Mmself to have found to prove that Luke's Gospel was written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

One cannot help feeling some reluctance to reporting such opinions 
and arguments as I have remarked upon in this note, a reluctance 
arising partly ifrom their intrinsic character, and partly from an appre- 
hension that there may be readers who will doubt whether they are 
reported correctly. Should such a doubt arise, it may be removed by a 
wider acquaintance with a large class of German theologians and critics, 
who speculate and reason in a similar nanner. 

The books I have quoted will not be read after the present generation 
has passed away ; and the opinions I have observed upon will soon cease 
to attract notice, except from the student of the history of theology. 
Such being the case, the present note may appear an unnecessary 
digression. But it seemed due to Eichhom to state the fact, that he 
was a defender of the genuineness of the Gospels ; and to show that he 
had very fully contradicted his own hypothesis, that they were introduced 
into common use by the authority of the Church about the end of the 
second century. It was desirable, likewise, before entering on the proof 
that the Gospels have been ascribed to their true authors, to give some 
account of the exceptions which have been taken to it, especially as it 
could be done in so few words. And this note, in connection with the 
First Part of this work, may afford a general view of the present state 
of the whole controversy against the genuineness of the Gospels. — Note 
to 2nd Edition, 1847. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EVIDENCE FROM THE GENERAL RECEPTION OF THE GOS- 
PELS AS GENUINE AMONG CHRISTIANS DURING THE 
LAST QUARTER OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 

Having shown that the Gospels have been transmitted to 
ns as they were first written, I shall^ in what follows, adduce 
evidence of the fact, that they have been ascribed to their 
true authors. 

The proof which may be first stated is, that they were 
regarded with the highest reverence, as genuine and sacred 
books, by the great body of Christians during the last quarter 
of the second century. 

There is Uttle or no dispute about the truth of this pro- 
position, and I might, perhaps, assume it as established, and 
proceed to reason upon it; but it may be better to bring 
forward some of the evidence on which it rests. I have had 
occasion already to quote, or allude to, a part of it ; * and 
shall endeavour, as far as possible, to avoid repetition. The 
passages before given must be viewed in connection with 
those here alleged. 

One of the earliest Christian writers, whose works have 
come down to us, is Irenseus. The exact time of his birth 

* See before, pp. 37-42. 
62 
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is uncertain ; but lie was bom in the first half of the second 
century, and but just survived its close. Let us see, then, 
what may be inferred from his writings concerning the 
common belief of Christians during his lifetime. Besides a 
few fragments of other writings, there is only one of his 
works which remains to us, his Treatise Against Heretics, a 
name which, in his time, was limited in its application to the 
diflPerent sects of Gnostics, and the Ebionites. It was in the 
name of the great body of catholic behevers, and in defence 
of their opinions, that Irenseus wrote. The first sentence of 
the following passage has been already quoted. 

" We," says Irenaeus, " have not received the knowledge 
of the way of our salvation by any others than those through 
whom the Gospel has come down to us ; which Gospel they 
first preached, and afterwards, by the will of God, transmitted 
to us in writing, that it might be the foundation and pillar of 
our faith." — '^ For after our Lord had risen from the dead, 
and they [the Apostles] were clothed with the power of the 
Holy Spirit descending upon them from on high, were filled 
with all gifts, and possessed perfect knowledge, they went 
forth to the ends of the earth, spreading the glad tidings 
of those blessings which God has conferred upon us, and 
announcing peace from heaven to men ; having all, and every 
one alike, the Gospel of God. Matthew among the Hebrews 
published a Gospel in their own language ; while Peter and 
Paul were preaching the Gospel at Rome, and founding a 
church there. And after their departure [death], Mark, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, himself delivered to us in 
writing what Peter had preached ; and Luke, the companion 
of Paul, recorded the Gospel preached by him. Afterwards 
John, the disciple of the Lord, who leaned upon his breast, 
likewise published a Gospel, while he dwelt at Ephesus in 
Asia. And all these have taught us, that there is one God, 
the maker of heaven and earth, annoimced by the Law and 
the Prophets, and one Christ, the Son of God. And he who 
does not assent to them despises indeed those who knew the 
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mind of the Lord ; but lie despises also Christ himself, the 
Lord, and he despises likewise the Father, and is self-con- 
demned, resisting and opposing his own salvation ; and this 
all heretics do/^ * 

In this passage, it may be observed that Irenaeus, in 
defending the Christian doctrine, rests it upon the authority 
of the Gospels ; that he even does this without mentioning 
the other books of the New Testament ; that he considers 
the former as having been composed, that they might be the 
foundation and pillar of the faith of Christians ; and that he 
assigns them, without doubt or hesitation, to the authors by 
whom we believe them to have been written. The following 
passage is to the same effect. 

" Nor can there be more or fewer Gospels than these. 
For as there are four regions of the world in which we live, 
and four cardinal winds, and the Church is spread over all 
the earth, and the Gospel is the pillar and support of the 
Church, and the breath of life; in like manner is it fit that 
it should have four piUars, breathing on aU sides incorruption, 
and refreshing manSind. Whence it is manifest, that the 
Logos, the former of all things, who sits upon the cherubim, 
and holds together all things, having appeared to men, has 
given us a Gospel, fourfold in its form, but held together by 
one spirit.^' — " The Gospel according to John declares his 
princely, complete,t and glorious generation from the Father, 
saying, ' In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was 
with God, and the Logos was God ; all things were made by 
him, and without him was nothing made.' " — " The Gospel 
according to Luke, being of a priestly character, begins with 
Zacharias, the priest, offering incense to God." — ^^ Matthew 
proclaims his human generation, saying, ' The genealogy of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the Son of Abraham/ " — 
'^ Mark begins with the prophetic Spirit, which came down 

• Contra Haeres. Lib. iii. c. 1. pp. 173, 174. 

f Bifficahilem ; — ^the meaning of this word, as applied to generation, is explained, 
Lib. ii. c. 17. § 2. p. 138, where see also Mas^^v^t's note. 
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from above to men, saying, ' The beginning of the Gk)spel of 
Jesus Christ. As it is written in Isaiah the prophet/ '' * 

Here again the same remarks may be made as before. 
The Gospels are expressly assigned to the authors to whom 
we ascribe them ; and they are spoken of as the four pillars 
of the Church, breathing on all sides incorruption, and 
refreshing mankind. The figure has been ridiculed ; but the 
meaning is sufficiently clear, and the want of metaphorical 
elegance does not affect the present argument.'^ t 

I pass over other passages, to be found in Lardner, in 
which Irenseus speaks of the Gospels, referring them to their 
authors, and remarking generally upon their character and 
contents. The passages cited by him from the Gospels, many 
of which are cited more than once, may be found collected 
in Massuet^s edition of his works. They fill about eleven 
closely-printed folio columns ; while the passages cited from 
all the Old Testament fill about fifteen such columns. He 
appeals to the Gospels continually ; and quotes them as un- 
doubted authority for the faith of the great body of Chris- 
tians, with the same confidence which might be felt by any 
writer of the present day. They were books in general cir- 
culation and commonly studied. The Gnostics, he informs 
us, delighted in curious and difficult questions, and made 
particular use of the parables and obscurer parts of Scripture 
to defend their errors. '' But a man of sound and safe 
understanding/' he says, " considerate, and a lover of truth, 
will give his earnest attention to those things which God has 
put in the power of man, and enabled him to understand ; 
he will make proficiency in their study, through, daily exer- 
cise rendering the acquisition of knowledge easy. The things 
which I speak of are those which are obvious to our view, 

* Contra Haeres. Lib. Hi. o. IL § 8. pp. 190, 191. 

f It may be observed, however, that Irenseus is, in general, not deficient in 
propriety or force of expression. His style is perspicuous, and his figures are 
sometimes apposite and striking. The phraseology of the old Latin translation, 
in which alone the greater part of his work is extant, is literal and barbarous ; 
but the character of the original appears through it. 
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and whatever are clearly and without ambiguity, in express 
words, declared in the divine Scriptures/' * As respects the 
unity and works of God, " All the Scriptures,'' he says, 
*' both Prophecies and Gospels, are clear, and without ambi- 
guity, and may be heard in like manner by all, though all do 
not believe." f 

Such is the information aflforded by Irenseus concerning 
the general reception of the Gt)spels in his time. He had 
spent some portion of the earlier part of his life in Asia; but 
was, at the time when he wrote. Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul. 

Prom G^ul we will return to Asia. Theophilus, whom I 
shall next quote, was Bishop of Antioch, before the year 170, 
and died before the end of the second century. Of his 
writings, we have remaining only one work, containing an 
account and defence of Christianity, addressed to Autolycus, 
a heathen. After some mention of the Jewish Law and 
Prophets, he has this passage : — " Concerning the righteous- 
ness of which the Law speaks, the like things are to be found 
also in the Prophets and Gospels ; because they all spoke by 
the inspiration of one spirit of God." J The estimation in 
which the Gospels were held by Christians appears as well 
in the passage just quoted, as in the following. '^ These 
things," says Theophilus, ^^the Holy Scriptures teach us, and 
aU who were moved by the Spirit ; among whom John says, 
^ In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with 
God.' " § Having quoted a passage from the Old Testament 
(Proverbs iv. 25, 26), which he interprets as a precept of 
chastity, he says, " But the Evangelic voice teaches purity 
yet more imperatively," and then quotes Matthew v. 28 and 
32, in proof of his assertion. || A little after he quotes several 
precepts from the Gospel of Matthew and from St. Paul, 
introducing those taken from Matthew with the expression, 
" The Gospel says." f 

♦ Lib. ii. c. 27. § 1. p. 155. f I^Jd. § 2. J Lib. iii. § 12. 

§ Lib. ii. § 22. || Lib. iiL § 13. t Il>id. S H. 
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From Antioch we pass to Carthage. Here Tertnllian was 
bom^ and here he appears principally to have resided. The 
dates of his birth and death are both uncertain; but he be- 
came distinguished as a writer about the dose of the second 
centuiy. No evidence can be more full and satisfiEutorjr^ 
than that which he affords of the general reception of the 
Gospels, and of their authority as the foundation of the 
Christian fidlh. He ascribes them without hesitation to the 
authors bv whom we belicTe them to have been written ; and 
he rests the proof of their genuineness upon unbroken tradi- 
tion in the churches founded by the Apostles. There is not 
a chapter in the Grospels of Matthew, Luke, and John^ from 
which he does not quote ; and from most of them his quota- 
tions are numerous. '' We lay it down/' says TertuUian, '' in 
the first place, that the Evangelic Document'*' had for its 
authors Apostles, to whom this o£Sce of promulgating the 
Gospel was assigned by our Lord himself. And if some of 
them were companions of Apostles, yet they did not stand 
alone, but were connected with and guided by Apostles.^' 
''Among the Apostles, John and Matthew form the faith 
within us. Among the companions of the Apostles, Luke 
and Mark renovate it.'' f The Gospels are always appealed to 
by him as decisive authority for the faith of Christians. The 
Evangelists and Apostles are placed by him, as they are by 
Lrenaeus and Theophilus, in the same rank with the Jewish 
Prophets. In his time, the Scriptures, among which the 
Gospels held the first place, were publicly read, as at the pre- 
sent day, in the assemblies of Christians. " We come toge- 
ther," he says, " to bring to mind the divine Scriptures ; 
for the purpose of warning or admonition, if the state of the 
times require it. Certainly, we nourish our faith, raise our 
hopes, and confirm our trust, by the sacred words.^J The 

• Evangelicum instrumentum ; — ** instrumentum " is here used, as it is often by 
Tertullian, in a metaphorical sense, derived from its technical meaning, as signify- 
ing a legal instrument which may be produced in evidence. 

t Advers. Marcionem. Lib. iv. § 2. p. 414. X Apologet § 39. p. 31. 
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CImstian Scriptures were accessible to all. In one of his 
writings^ a defence of Christians addressed to heathens^ he 
says : — *' Examine the words of God, our literature, which we 
are far from concealing, and which many accidents throw in 
the way of those who are not of our number.^'* He then 
quotes two passages from these Scriptures, one from the 
Gospels, and another from the Epistles, in evidence of what 
Christians believed to be their duty, in regard to civil govern- 
ment. 

In defending the genuine Gospel of Luke against the 
mutilated gospel used by Marcion, TertuUian has the follow- 
ing passage, a part of which has been already quoted. " To 
give the sum of all, if it be certain, that that is most genuine 
which is most ancient, that most ancient which has been from 
the beginning, and that from the beginning which was from 
the Apostles ; so it is equally certain, that that was delivered 
by the Apostles which has been held sacred in the churches 
of the Apostles.^' He then enumerates various churches 
founded by Apostles, which were still flourishing, and pro- 
ceeds : — " I affirm, then, that in those churches, and not in 
those only which were founded by Apostles, but in all which 
have fellowship with them, that Gospel of Luke which we so 
steadfastly defend has been received from its first publication.^' 
'^ The same authority,^' he adds, " of the apostolic churches 
will support the other Gospels, which, in like manner, we 
have from them, conformably to their copies.^'t 

We wlQ pass from Carthage to Alexandria, the residence of 
Clement. Here was a celebrated school for the instruction 
of Christians, foimded, probably, early in the second century ; 
of which Clement was, in his time, the principal master. He 
was eminent during the latter part of the second, and the 
beginning of the third, century. 

In the evidence which Clement affords of the general re- 

♦ Apologet. § 31. p. 27. 

t Advers. Marcionem. Lib. iv. § 5. pp. 41'5, 416. 
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ception of the Gospels, as sacred books, there is nothing of a 
peculiar character. It is similar to that already adduced from 
Iremeus and Tertullian. His very numerous quotations from 
the Gospels in his extant works are, at the present day, an 
important means of settling their true text. In one passage, 
he proposes, after showing that "the Scriptores which we 
[Christians] have believed are confirmed by the authority 
of the Omnipotent," "to evince from them, in opposition to 
all heretics, that there is one God and Almighty Lord, clearly 
proclaimed by the Law and the Prophets, and together with 
them by the blessed Gospel." * This afTords a specimen of 
the manner in which the Gospels are appealed to by him. 
lu another place, in reasoning against certain heretics, he 
notices a saying ascribed to Christ, quoted by them in sup- 
port of their opiuions from an apocryphal book, called " The 
Gospel according to the Egyptians;" and commences his 
answer with this remark -. — " In the first place, we have not 
that saying in the four Gospels which have been handed down 
to us." t Here, in a few words, he expresses his sense of the 
exclusive authority of the Gospels as histories of our Saviour ; 
and the fact of their reception before his time. The Gospels 
bad been handed down to the Christians of his age, that is, 
the Christiana who Jived about the end of the second century. 
By Clement was preserved, as has been before stated, a tra- 
dition received from ancient presbyters concerning the order 
in which they were written. According to this tradition, 
"The Gospels containing the genealogies were written first. 
The following providence gave occasion to that of Mark. 
While Peter was publicly preaching the word at Rome, and 
through the power of the Spirit making known the Gospel, 
bis hearers, who were numerous, exhorted Mark, upon the 
ground of his having accompanied him for a long time, and 
his discourses in memory, to write down what he had 
; and Mark, composing his Gospel, delivered it to those 
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who made the request. Peter, knowing this, was not earnest 
either to forbid or to encourage it. In the last place, John, 
observing that the things obvious to the senses had been 
clearly set forth in those Gospels, being urged by his friends, 
and divinely moved by the Spirit, composed a spiritual 
Gospel.^' * 

In the second century, but how long before its close can- 
not be determined, Celsus wrote against Christianity. About 
the middle of the third century his work was answered by 
Origen, who speaks of him as long since dead ; t and who 
evidently was unable confidently to identify him with any 
known individual. Origen seems to have observed upon 
every important particular contained in it, and has given 
many extracts from it. It appears from these extracts, that 
Christians, in the time of Celsus, had histories of our Saviour, 
which they believed to have been written by his disciples ; 
and the genuineness of which was not controverted by him. 
Without mentioning their authors by name, he frequently 
quotes and refers to them. It has been observed with truth, 
that an abridgment of the history of Jesus, corresponding to 
that in the Gospels, may be found in the remains of his work. 
He discusses the account of the miraculous birth of Christ, 
remarking various particulars related in the first two chapters 
of MattheVs Gospel. He refers to the appearance and voice 
from heaven at our Lord's baptism. He alludes to the ac- 
count of his temptation. He says that he collected " ten or 
eleven publicans and sailors,'^ with whom he travelled about 
" procuring a shameful and beggarly subsistence.'* He calls 
Christ himself a carpenter. | He speaks of his miracles, of 
his having cured the lame and blind, fed a multitude with a 
few loaves, and raised the dead ; and argues upon the suppo- 
sition that these facts really took place. He says^ it was a 

♦ Apud Euseb. H. E. Lib. vi. c. 14. Comp. Lib. ii. c. 15. 
t Cont. Cels. Praefat. § 4. 0pp. i. 317. 
X Mark vi. 3. 
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fiction of his disciples, that Jesus foreknew, and foretold, 
whatever should befall him. He refers to the prediction of 
our Saviour, that deceivers should come in his name. He 
animadverts upon various passages in our Lord's discourses ; 
upon his direction to his first disciples to exercise a peculiar 
trust in the providence of God, to observe the lilies and the 
ravens;^ upon his precept. If any man strike thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also ; upon his saying. It is 
impossible to serve two masters ; and upon his declaration, It 
is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle^ than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God. He refers to the 
incredulity with which he was heard, and to his denuncia- 
tions against the Pharisees. He speaks of his having been 
betrayed by one disciple, and denied by another ; of his 
prayer. Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; 
of the soldiers who derided him, of the purple robe, the 
crown of thorns, and the reed which was put into his hand ; 
of the vinegar mixed with bitter drugs, offered him at his 
crucifixion ; of his saying, / thirst ; of the loud cry which he 
uttered just before expiring -, of the earthquake and darkness 
which accompanied his death ; of his rising from the dead ; 
of the angel who removed the stone at the door of the 
sepulchre ; of his appearing, not to his enemies, but to a 
distracted woman (Mary Magdalene), and ^' others engaged 
with him in the same magical arts /' and of his exhibiting 
his hands as they had been wounded on the cross, which last 
circumstance is mentioned by St. John alone. f 

In one passage, Celsus says that those who had given 
genealogies of Jesus had had the confidence to derive his 
descent from the first man, and from the Jewish kings; 
referring to the genealogies found in the first two chapters 
of Matthew and in Luke. In another passage, he appears to 
refer at once to all our four Gospels ; for he observes, that 
'^ some relate that one and some that two angels descended 
to his sepulchre, to announce to the women that Jesus was 

♦ Luke xii. 24, 27. f John xx. 27. 
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risen/' Matthew and Mark speak of but one angel ; Luke 
and John mention two. 

The numerous objections of Celsus to the accounts received 
by Christians respecting our Saviour are always made to ac- 
counts found in the Gospels. After remarking upon several 
passages^ he says : — " These things are from your own books, 
for we need no other testimony. Thus you fall by your own 
hands.'' He nowhere implies the existence of any narrative 
respecting Christ, as beUeved by Christians, which is not 
related by the Evangelists.* 

That the histories of Christ referred to by Celsus were our 
present Gospels, appears from the general correspondence of 
their contents ; from the particular coincidences which have 
been pointed out ; from their identity with the Gospels being 
constantly implied by Origen, without the appearance of his 
entertaining any doubt upon the subject; from their being 
attacked by Celsus as the acknowledged records of the reli- 
^on, and from the impossibility that in his time there should 
have existed a set of books bearing this character, which have 
been forgotten and superseded by another set. 

But in attacking these books, that is, our present Gospels, 
Celsus evidently considered himself to be undermining the 
foundations of Christianity; to be attacking books regarded 
by Christians as of the highest authority, — as the authentic 
records of the history of their master, composed or sanctioned 
by his immediate disciples. We have, then, the evidence of 
an enemy of our religion, that the Gospels were thus regarded 
by the Christians of his age. 

Origen was bom about the year 185, and died about the 
year 254. There was no Christian writer whose authority 
was so high in his own time, and in the period immediately 
following. His works, only a small portion of which remains 



* For the references to the passages quoted above, see Lardner's Ancient 
Heathen Testimonies, Ch. xviii. Works (4to Ed.), iv. 113, seqq. 
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. iK.t o«){iiuU language, the Greek, were very Dumerous. 
: tt. w .«s uuuuent for bis talents, and for the extent of Ms leam- 
iti((. Nur was he less distiaguished for his piety, his inte- 
grity, and his scrupuloiu conscientiouBneBs. He was also, as 
1 have before observed, a careful critic of the text of the Sep- 
tuagint and of the New Testament. In those of his works 
which are still extant in the original, the Gospels are quoted 
so frequently, that, supposing all other copies of them to be 
lost, those of Matthew, Luke and John might be restored 
almost entire from his quotations alone, if we had a clue by 
which to arrange them. In speaking of the history of their 
composition, he professes to give what he had "learnt by tra- 
dition concerning the four Gospels, which alone are received 
without controversy by the church of God under heaven." 
He says ; — " The Gospel of Matthew, who, from being a tax- 
gatherer, became an Apostle of Christ, was the first written. 
It was composed in Hebrew ; and published for the use of 
Jewish believere. Mark next wrote his Gospel conformably 
to the accounts which he had received from Peter. Hence, 
Peter, in his Catholic Epistle, acknowledges him as bis son, 
saying. The sUla- church m Babylon salutes you ; also tny son 
Mark. The Gospel of Luke, that which is praised by St. 
Paul, was the third, and was composed for gentile believers. 
Last of all followed that of John,"* Elsewhere Origeu 
writes thus : — "We may then be bold to say, that the Gospelf 
is the prime fruit of all the Scriptures." " Of the Scriptures 
which are in common use, and which are believed to be divine 
by all the churches of God, one would not err in calling the 
Law of Moses the first fruit, and the Gospel the prime fruit." J 

• Apud Euseb. Hiat. Eccles. Lib. vi. c. 25. 

\ By the Gospel here, as elsewherB, is to be understood the Gospel-history, or 
the four Gospels. 

* Comment in Josn. Tom. i. § 4. 0pp. iv. p. *. Conformably to Origen's 
ing, and to the proper sense of the terms, I have rendered rpaToyirrryia, 

htit, and iiopxii prinit fiuil. These words were borrowed by him from the 
lagint, and denote two diSeient kinds of oblations, both of which in our 
noD Version are indiscriminately called " first fniils." By uptrrtyimui-v., 
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• 

"^e Gospels are^ as it were^ the elements of the faith of 
the Church, of which elements the whole world that is recon- 
ciled to God by Christ consists/' * I have before had occa- 
sion to quote a passage, in which Origen speaks of the Scrip- 
tures as ^^ books in the most common use/'t 

Origen, as we have seen, speaks of the Gospels as " received 
without controversy/' and as " believed by all the churches 
of God/' If these expressions were to be interpreted, with 
the narrowest limitation, as relating only to the state of things 
at the precise time when he wrote, we might stiU infer that 
the Gospels had been received as of equal authority in the last 
quarter of the second century ; since nothing had occurred 
during the short intervening period to produce a unanimity 
which did not then exist. If there had been any dissension 
or difference of opinion then, it is impossible that unanimity 
should have been afterwards produced without some contro- 
versy or discussion, without some trace remaining of the 
change from one state of opinion to another ; but nothing of 
this sort appears. Origen, however, in the expressions which 
he uses, does not refer to his own time alone. His language 
is meant to include all Christians from the first promulgation 
of the Gospels. It appears from the writings of the fathers, 
generally, that the books which Christians received as sacred 
books of the highest authority J were, as they believed, dis- 
tinguished from all others pretending to the same character, 
by the circumstance, that they had been unanimously so 



first fruit, is meant that first produced, of which an offering was made on the day 
after the Passover. (Leviticus xxiii. 10-14.) By inrapxrii prime fintit, is meant 
the best of the harvest, which was to be set aside for the priests,, and from which 
an offering was to be made on the day of Pentecost, and, perhaps, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. (Leviticus xxiii. 15-20. Numbers xviii. 12, 13. Deuteronomy 
xviii. 4.) " We must understand," says Origen, " that the prime fi%iit and the 
first fruit are not the same. For the prime fruit was offered after the harvest, but 
iht first fruit before." 

♦ Comment, in Joan. Tom. i. § 6. p. 5. 

f See before, p. 32. 
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received^ from the apostolic age through everjr saocessive 
generation of catholic Christians. 

In estimating the weight of evidence which has thus far 
been adduced for the genuineness of the Gospels^ we must 
keep in mind^ what has not always been sufficiently attended 
to, that it is not the testimony of certain individual writers 
alone on which we rely, important as their testimony might 
be. These writers speak for a whole community, every mem- 
ber of which had the strongest reasons for ascertaining the 
correctness of his faith respecting the authenticity, and, con- 
sequently, the genuineness, of the Gospels. We quote the 
Christian fathers, not chiefly to prove their individual belief, 
but in evidence of the belief of the community to which they 
belonged. It is not, therefore, the simple testimony of Ire- 
neeus, and Theophilus, and Tertullian, and Clement, and 
Origen, which we bring forward ; it is the testimony of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of believers, many of whom were 
as well informed as they were on this particular subject, and 
as capable of making a right judgment. All these believers 
were equally ready with the writers who have been quoted, to 
affirm the authority and genuineness of the Gospels. The 
most distinguished Christians of the age, men held in high 
esteem by their contemporaries and successors, assert that the 
Gospels were received as genuine throughout the community 
of which they were members, and for which they were writing. 
That the assertion was made by such men, under such circum- 
stances, is sufficient evidence of its truth. But the proof of 
the general reception of the Gospels does not rest upon their 
assertions only, though these cannot be doubted. It is neces- 
sarily implied in their statements and reasonings respecting 
their religion. It is impossible that they should have so 
abundantly quoted the Gospels, as conclusive authority for 
their own faith and that of their fellow-Christians, if these 
books had not been regarded by Christians as conclusive 
authority. We cannot infer more confidently from the ser- 
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mens of Tillotson and Clarke the estimation in which the 
Gospels were held in their day, than we may infer from the 
writers before mentioned, that they were held in similar esti- 
mation during the period when they lived. 

The testimony to the genuineness of the Gospels is, there- 
fore, distinct in its character from that which may be adduced 
to prove the genuineness of ancient profane writings. As 
testimony to this, we are able, perhaps, to collect from dif- 
ferent authors a few passages, in which the writing in question 
is quoted as the work of the individual to whom it is ascribed ; 
or in which it is expressly affirmed that he composed such a 
work. We may even find it mentioned as his work in some 
other composition, ascribed to the same individual ; but this 
alone does not afiect the nature of the evidence ; since the 
genuineness of the last-mentioned writing remains to be 
proved, and, as far as testimony is concerned, can be proved 
only by the testimony of individual writers. But these writers 
do not speak in the name and with the sanction of a whole 
community, every member of which was deeply and personally 
concerned in the question, whether the book were genuine or 
not. They give their testimony simply as individuals ; and 
they were, for the most part, individuals who had no interest 
in ascertaining the truth, and, perhaps, little curiosity about 
it. We have commonly no ground for supposing that any 
circumstance had led them to a scrupulous examination of the 
claims of the work. We have no certainty that its genuine- 
ness was not doubted by others, equally well informed with 
the authors whom we quote. But such is not the character 
of the historical evidence produced for the genuineness of the 
Gospels. The whole community of Christians is brought to 
testify their belief respecting a subject which deeply interested 
them ; and about which, as we shall now proceed to observe, 
they were in circumstances to be fully informed. 

That Christians during the latter part of the second century 
had sufficient means of determining whether the Gospels were 
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genuine or not, may appear &om the coDBideration, that they 
must have been acquainted yriih the history of the promiilg&< 
tion of these books. If the Gospels were the works of those 
to whom they are ascribed, they had been received as such by 
the contemporariea of the Evangelists ; — by Apostles, and the 
companions and disciples of Apostles. They bad been handed 
down by them to succeeding Christians, aa the authentic his- 
tories of their master. There had been a clear, unbroken, 
and, therefore, incontrovertible acknowledgment of their 
genuinenesB, during the period of somewhat more than a 
century which had elapsed between the time when the earliest 
of them was written, and the time to which we have clearly 
traced hack their general reception. Such must have been 
the state of the case upon the supposition of their genuine- 
ness ; but their history, whatever it were, must have been 
very different, if they were not genuine. In the latter case, 
they had not been known as the works of their pretended 
authors by the contemporaries of those to whom they were 
afterwards ascribed. They had not, consequently, been 
handed down from the first to the second generation of Chris- 
tians as the works of those individuals. But during the latter 
part of the second century, the only satisfactory evidence erf 
their genuineness, that which the case necessarily demanded, 
must have beeo their general acknowledgment as genuine 
since the time of their supposed composition. This is the 
proof on which the Christian fathers, and, consequently, the 
proof on which the Christian community, rebed ; and it is of 
some importance to observe, that they relied upon this alone, 
— that the earber writers of whom we speak, bring forward no 
other argument in support of their bebef. Those facta in the 
history of the Gospels which must have been of common noto- 
' were decisive of the question. On the one hand, if the 
1 necessary to prove their genuineness had really existed, 
evidence was incontrovertihle ; on the other hand, if these 
I had not existed, every other pretended proof of the ge- 
leneas of the books must have been wholly unsatisfactory. 
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But the Christians of the latter half of the second centarj 
could not be ignorant of the history of the Gospels^ or, in other 
words, of the manner in which they had been regarded by their 
predecessors. From the statements which have been quoted 
from diflferent writers, we may fairly take the year 175 as a 
period when, as shown by direct historical evidence, the Gos- 
pels were generally received among Christians. But the old 
men of this period were born about the end of the first, and the 
beginning of the second, century. During their youth, they 
had been contemporary with those who had been contem- 
porary with the Apostles and the other disciples of Christ him- 
self, and who might have received immediate instruction from 
them. Irenseus informs us, that he had listened to the dii^- 
courses of Polycarp, who had been a disciple of St. John, and 
conversant with others who had seen the Lord. * This fact is 
important as it respects the value of the individual testimony of 
Irenseus to the genuineness of the Gospels. But it is also to 
be regarded as a particular exemplification of a general truth, 
about which there can be no dispute ; that it needed but a 
single link in the chain of succession, to connect the old men 
of the time of Irenseus with the apostolic age. Such being 
the case, the Christians of his time could not be ignorant of 
the manner in which the Gospels had been regarded by their 
predecessors ; and in his time, the belief of the genuineness 
of the Gospels was established throughout the Christian 
community. 

But Christians at that period, equally with Christians at 
the present day, must have considered the question of the 
genuineness of the Gospels as one of great importance. If 
a book be offered to us as of the highest authority, there is 
no man who will not ask what claim it has to this authority, 
and upon what proofs its claim is founded. There was every 
thing in the circumstances of the early Christians to give 

♦ Irenaei Epist ad Florin, apud Euseb. H, E. Lib. v. c. 20.— Contra Haerei. 
Lib. iii. c. 3. § 4. p. 176. 
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strength to this desire for information and evidence. In 
embracing a new religion, they must have felt the strongest 
interest concerning all that related to its character and his- 
tory. This religion did not then, as it does at the present 
day, constitute the prevailing faith, nor blend itself with the 
opinions, belief, sentiments and customs of the age. It 
stood in opposition to all that was established. Every thing 
connected with it was rendered prominent and striking by 
the contrast ; and became a subject of earnest attention, an 
object of attack and defence. The early Christians were 
separated from other men. Their religion snapt asunder the 
ties of common intercourse. It called them to a new life ; 
it gave them new sentiments, hopes, and desires, a new 
character ; it demanded of them such a conscientious and 
steady performance of duty, as had hardly before been con- 
ceived of; it subjected them to privations and insalts, to 
uncertainty and danger; it required them to prepare for 
torments and death. Every day of their lives they were 
strongly reminded of it, by the duties which it enforced, and 
the sacrifices which it cost them. Their external circum- 
stances, and their connections with this world, instead of 
distracting their thoughts from it, as is the common tendency 
of our relations to the present life, kept it constantly pressed 
upon their attention. In this state of things, it cannot be 
supposed that they were indifferent about the genuineness of 
those records on which their faith rested. They must have 
felt, at least as strongly as we do, the fundamental importance 
of the subject. But respecting the history and genuineness 
of those records, if what has been stated be correct, they 
could not have been ignorant if they would. 

In estimating the value of the testimony of the Christian 
community during the latter part of the second century, it is 
well to have a just notion of the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter of those of whom it was composed. They were men 
who had derived from their religion much more correct and 
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noble views^ respecting the highest objects of the human 
mind^ than were known to their contemporaries. They were 
raised above the latter in their intellectual character by 
the whole diflference between Christianity and heathenism. 
We cannot^ in common cases^ even teach men the system of 
Christian truth without producing, previously or at the same 
time^ an enlargement of the understanding, adapted to its 
comprehension. The reception of the doctrines of our reli- 
gion, in opposition to prevailing error, implies the strong 
exercise of a correct judgment, which is likely to appear 
whenever its exercise is demanded. He who holds these 
doctrines has a body of truths in his mind, with which other 
opinions may be compared ; and rejected or received, accord- 
ing as they are or are not consistent with them. The belief 
of them, therefore, is adapted to produce a habit of thinking 
justly. It required more than common force of intellect, as 
well as strength of moral principle, for the early believers to 
give up old prejudices and familiar customs, to free them- 
selves from the bonds of ancient authority and popular opi- 
nion, and, notwithstanding all the discouragements and 
sufferings which they had to encounter, to become converts 
to a new religion so pure and elevated. This was not an 
effort to be expected from weak or ordinary men. Those who 
were suffering every variety of hardship and evil, for their 
belief in God and his providence, in immortality and retri- 
bution, could not have been below the common level of their 
contemporaries in intellect, or virtue, or force of character. 

The wisdom of a Christian is compared by TertuUian with 
the wisdom of Socrates. I do not assent to the justice of 
all that is said or implied by him : but I must think, that 
every one who has the power of comprehending and feeling 
what is excellent in character wiQ perceive, that the writer 
was not a common man, and that he was not speaking of 
common men. " This wisdom,^' he says, " from the school 
of Heaven denies with more freedom the gods of the world ; 
using no prevarication in ordering a cock to be sacrificed to 
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iEscuIapius; not introducing new demons^ but expelling the 
old; not corrupting youth, but informing them with every 
virtue of modesty ; and therefore receiving the unjust con- 
demnation, not of one city, but of the whole world, in the 
cause of truth, which is hated the more, the more fully it is 
exhibited ; so that this wisdom does not drink down death 
from a cup with an air of hilarity, but exhausts every inven- 
tion of cruelty, on the cross, and in the flames/^ * 

Many similar passages might be produced from the fathers, 
which at once throw light on the character of these writers, 
and correspond to what we know must have been the cha- 
racter and condition of Christians. Our religion, at the time 
to which we refer, was not so corrupted as greatly to weaken 
its power over the affections and moral principles of those by 
whom it was held ;' and there is no doubt that the Christians 
of the second and third centuries were, as a body, distin- 
guished from the world around them by their moral supe- 
riority, and by virtues which scarcely existed beyond the 
limits of their community. They were not, as some have 
pretended, an illiterate people. They had among them a full 
share, to say the least, of the learning and intellectual im- 
provement of the age. From the middle of the second cen- 
tury, they abounded in writers, many of whose works are 
lost, but many which remain give proof of more than common 
learning and vigor of intellect. There is a tendency to speak 
of the Christian fathers with a disrespect wholly unmerited by 
those of the first ages. During the latter part of the second, 
and the first half of the third, century, that is, from the time 
when Irenaeus wrote, till that of Origen's death, though the 
Christians were much fewer in number than the heathens, 
yet the Christian writers, as a body, have far higher claims to 
intellectual distinction than the heathen. After the period 
last mentioned, as Christians increased in number, their in- 
tellectual ascendency, of course, became more conspicuous, 
and, at the same time, less extraordinary. 

♦ De Anima, § 1. p. 265. 
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Such was the character of the community, throughout 
which, in the last quarter of the second century, the Gospels 
were received as genuine. There was no controversy nor 
difference of opinion on the subject within its limits. If it 
had happened, that, instead of three or four, there had been 
three or four hundred, or three or four thousand, Christian 
writers of that period extant, who had had occasion to speak 
of the worth and authority of the Gospels, they would have 
expressed themselves as those whom I have quoted. We 
have, then, the testimony of the whole body of catholic 
Christians to the genuineness of their sacred books ; and the 
character of those Christians, and their means of information^ 
were such as to render their testimony in the highest degree 
credible. 

But, in addition to what has been said, it happens that we 
are able to produce a striking confirmation of the testimony 
of the early Christians to the genuineness of the Gospels, by 
ascertaining, with a high degree of probability, the correct- 
ness of this testimony in regard to other books of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, &om a distinct source of evidence. It is 
well known that all our present books of the New Testament 
were not, during the first ages, received as of equal authority. 
Some were universally acknowledged as belonging to the class 
of sacred books, while others were not ; the genuineness or 
the value of the latter being doubted or denied by a greater 
or less portion of the Christian community. The books 
universally received as genuine and sacred were the follow- 
ing, twenty in number; the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul (exclusive of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews), the first Epistle of John, and the 
first of Peter. For the genuineness of more than half of this 
number, we have evidence of a peculiar kind. It is that 
which is so ably stated by Paley in his Horae Paulinse, 
arising from the undesigned coincidences which appear upon 
comparing together the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles 
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of St. Paul.* In respect to the Acts^ and most of the Epistles 
of St. Paul, this species of evidence, in connection with all 
the other proof, internal and external, which bears upon the 
same point, is abundantly sufficient to put the question to 
rest. The genuineness of three of his Epistles, it is true, 
those to Timothy and Titus, has been attacked by some of 
the German theologians. But, putting these aside for the 
present, there are ten Epistles of St. Paul, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, the genuineness of which we may consider as 
established. Out of twenty books which the early Christians 
have transmitted to us as unquestionably genuine, there are 
eleven which are unquestionably genuine. There are eleven 
for the genuineness of which we have strong proof of a kind 
wholly distinct from their testimony. We have a peculiar 
means of testing the value of our witnesses, in regard to a 
most important part of their evidence; and by this test their 
correctness is fully established. But the greater the number 
of books the genuineness of which is admitted, by whatever 
means this be proved, the greater the presumption that the 
testimony of the early Christians may be relied upon; or, 

* This statement, so far as it respects the Acts of the Apostles, requires a few 
words of explanation. 

Paley's argument goes directly to prove the genuineness of the Epistles of 
Paul ; for they assume to be his compositions. But it does not go directly to 
prove the genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles ; for this book does not assume 
to be the work of Luke, whose name is not mentioned in it. 

But Paley's argument proves the truth of the history contained in this book. 
And the book, it appears from the frequent use in it of the first person plural, was 
written by a companion of St Paul. 

Such being the case, the book being authentic, and being written by a companion 
of St. Paul, there is no supposable mistake, which might have led the early Chris - 
tians to ascribe it to any other than its true author. And they unanimously 
ascribed it to Luke. Throughout the whole of antiquity, there is no suggestion 
of any other author, nor an intimation of doubt that Luke was the author. 

In confirmation of this reasonix\g, if it need confirmation, we find Luke re- 
peatedly mentioned by St. Paul as his companion and friend. He calls him 
(Coloss. iv. 14), " Luke, the beloved physician." He sends to Philemon 
(verse 24) a salutation from him as one of his " fellow-laborers." And in his 
last Epistle to Timothy, written just before his martyrdom, speaking of being 
deserted by one and left by others, he says (iv. 11), " Luke alone is with me." 
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in other words^ that all the books of the New Testament 
which they received as unquestionably genuine are in fact 
genuine. 

This proposition being granted^ I think that he who will 
examine the subject may fiilly satisfy himself that the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus were written by St. Paul. I think he 
will find no reason to doubt^ that the two catholic Epistles 
before mentioned^ the first of John and the first of Peter^ 
were the works of the Apostles to whom they are ascribed. 
With regard to them, there is, to say the least, nothing to 
detract from the credit due to the authority of the early 
Christians. But if he should come to the conclusion, that 
all these books, with those before mentioned, are genuine ; 
that sixteen out of the twenty received by the early Christians 
are genuine; he can hardly refuse to admit, that there is a 
very strong presumption in favor of the genuineness of the 
remaining four; these four^ the Gospels, being the most im- 
portant of all. 



We have hitherto considered the subject as if the early 
Christians, whose testimony has been adduced, might have 
had a firm belief of the truth of their religion, unconnected 
with a belief of the genuineness of the Gospels. There is 
nothing in the nature of things to render this supposition in- 
credible. But it is a fact deserving particular attention, that 
the one belief was in their minds identified with the other. 
Their faith in Christianity was an assurance of the truth of 
the accounts respecting Christ recorded by the four Evange- 
lists. It was a belief, that he was such as he was represented 
to be by them ; and that he taught the truths, and inculcated 
the precepts, preserved in their writings. What was to 
be learnt from the four Gospels was the object of a Chris- 
tian's faith; and no other source of instruction came in 
competition with them. They were, as Irenseus expresses 
it, " the pillar and support of the Church.'^ They were, in 
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the view of the Christians of his age, the Oo9pel, transmitted 
in writing, through the appointment of God, by those who 
had been commissioned to preach it.* To be a Christian, 
then, was to believe what was recorded in the Gospels ; or, 
in other words, it was to believe the credibility of these books. 
But these books were believed to be credible, because they 
were believed to be genuine; to be the works of eyewitnesses, 
or of those who derived their information from eyewitnesses ; 
histories, all of which had apostolic authority, because they 
were written by Apostles, or sanctioned by Apostles. Sup- 
posing any doubt to have been cast upon their genuineness, 
the same doubt would have extended to their credibility. If 
they did not appear till after the apostolic age, a false cha- 
racter had been ascribed to them ; and their whole contents 
would, in consequence, become suspicious. Every attestation, 
therefore, given by a Christian, of his belief in his religion 
was an attestation of his belief in the credibility and the 
genuineness of the four Gospels. It was in consequence and 
in testimony of this belief, that he lived as a Christian, and 
was prepared to die as a martyr. But his belief in the ge- 
nuineness of the Gospels was the belief of an historical fact. 
It did not regard a matter of opinion or interpretation. At 
the same time, it lay at the foundation of his religious faith. 
It was the first point to be settled in becoming a believer. 
The conversion, the virtues and the sufferings of the early 
Christians, all, therefore, bear testimony to their firm belief 
of this fact ; it was a fact, respecting which they had the 
strongest interest in not being deceived; and such, as we 
have seen, was the information necessarily possessed by them, 
that, in the exercise of common good sense, they could not 
be in error. 



But even putting out of view those considerations which 
have been brought forward to explain the value of the testi- 
mony of the Christian community, during the last quarter of 

• See before, p. 84. 
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the second centuiy^ to the genuineness of the Gtospels^ it 
may be shown^ that the general reception of these books 
during the period in question is to be accounted for only by 
admitting their genuineness. 

Before attending to those considerations which may show 
the truth of this proposition in regard to the Gospels gene- 
rally^ we will advert to some circumstances which respect 
only the first three. These^ when compared together^ present 
phenomena^ of which^ if their genuineness be denied^ no 
solution can be given not irreconcilable with the fact of the 
reception of all three as books of the highest authority. The 
phenomena referred to^ consist in the frequent instances of 
verbal agreement among them, and in their correspondence 
with one another in the selection and narration of the same 
events^ viewed in connection with their disagreements and 
individual peculiarities. The common reception of the first 
three Gospels, and the appearances which these writings pre- 
sent, must be regarded together. When thus regarded, they 
prove the genuineness of the books in question ; because, 
upon the opposite supposition, no explanation can be given of 
these appearances not inconsistent with the fact of their 
common reception. This is the point to which we will now 
attend. 

If it be maintained, that the first three Gospels are the 
compositions of writers who lived after the apostolic age, 
then, at first view, three suppositions may present themselves 
as affording a solution of the phenomena which have been 
mentioned. One writer may have copied from another, or 
from both of the others ; or each writer may have made use 
of some written document or documents, which had much in 
common vdth those used by the other two, though in many 
respects dissimilar; or they may all have derived their accounts 
firom tradition, the traditions preserved by one being partly 
the same with those preserved by another, and partly dif- 
ferent. We will examine in order each of these solutions. 
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I. The supposition^ that the author of any one of the first 
three Gospels copied from either of the others^ has in modem 
times been subjected to very thorough examination. It has 
been found exposed to great^ and^ as may seem^ insuperable 
objections^ which show themselves on comparing together the 
contents of the first three Gospels. Some of these objections 
are stated in another place.* But under the conditions of 
the case now before us^ that is^ in connection with the belief 
that the Gospels were written after the apostolic age^ the 
supposition is liable to peculiar objections^ which alone it is 
necessary to consider at present. 

These objections may be shown by applying them to a par- 
ticular instance ; it being kept in mind that they are appli- 
cable to any other which may be presented. Let us suppose, 
then, that the author of the Gospel ascribed to Luke made 
use of that ascribed to Matthew, and derived &om it the 
large portion of matter which his history has in common 
with it. The question then arises, What was his purpose in 
composing his own work ? He must have intended to give 
a better, a more authentic, or a more plausible history, than 
that ascribed to Matthew, one which might more efiectually 
serve the end proposed in such a work, whatever that were. 
It must have been his purpose to remodel the gospel before 
existing, to arrange its contents in suitable order, and to 
omit, correct, and add, according to his superior information, 
skill, and judgment. The general character of both histories 
is strikingly the same ; they correspond with each other in 
the greater part of their contents ; and if the writer of that 
ascribed to Luke took that ascribed to Matthew for the basis 
of his own work, all change, addition or omission must ap- 
pear to be intentional correction or improvement. The for- 
mer work must have been a refashioning of the latter, with 
the purpose of removing its errors, and supplying its defi- 
ciencies. The object of the author of the new history, there- 
fore, was to produce a work which ought to supersede the 

• See Additional Note, D. 
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old. But this is inconsistent with the fact, that those who 
received his Gospel as authentic, received also that ascribed to 
Matthew as of equal authority ; and those who reverenced 
that ascribed to Matthew, made no hesitation in admitting 
that ascribed to Luke as also entitled to the rank of a sacred 
book. If the writer of the gospel ascribed to Luke in- 
tended to give a better, or more serviceable, history than that 
ascribed to Matthew, he would have been considered either 
as having succeeded or as having failed. In comparison with 
the latter work, his own must either have been preferred or 
rejected. If we imagine that, when he wrote, the gospel 
afterwards ascribed to Matthew was abready regarded as the 
composition of that Apostle, little favor would have been 
shown to the author of a pretended revision of such a work, 
and his book would have obtained little currency. If, at the 
time when he wrote, the gospel afterwards ascribed to Mat- 
thew were regarded as having no claim to higher authority 
than his own might pretend to, then the two histories would 
have come in competition, and it cannot be supposed that 
both would have been received as of equal authority and 
worth. 

Supposing the first three Gospels to have been composed 
after the apostolic age, or, in other words, if their genuine- 
ness be denied, it is obvious that similar arguments may be 
brought to prove that the author of no one of them made 
use of either of the other two, in such a manner as to ex- 
plain the correspondence between their writings. The use 
supposed is inconsistent with the fact of the common recep- 
tion of aU of them as sacred books of the highest autho- 
rity. 

II. We will, then, examine the next solution which has 
been mentioned. It may be said that the authors of the first 
three Gospels each made use of a written document or docu- 
ments ; and that the documents respectively used by them 
had much common and corresponding matter, and much ver- 
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bal agreement, but that they were distinguished from one 
another by many individual peculiarities. 

In respect to this supposition^ let us consider of what cha« 
racter those documents must have been. They were not 
separate narratives^ of single events^ real or supposed^ in the 
life of Christ. It cannot be believed^ that after the apostolic 
age the history contained in the first three Gospels was^ 
before their composition^ circulating among Christians in 
many separate written fragments. Whoever was desirous of 
obtaining one written account of an event, or supposed 
event, in the life of Christ, would be desirous of obtaining 
more. He would extend his collection, and arrange it if he 
did not find a collection arranged to his hands. The coinci- 
dence between the Gospels ascribed to Mark and Luke in the 
order of the events which they have in common, shows that 
the authors of these Gospels, if they followed written docu- 
ments, must have copied documents in which the events were 
already thus arranged. The writer of the Gospel ascribed to 
Luke says, that many before him had undertaken to prepare 
accounts of Christ ; and whether we do or do not believe the 
Gospel to be the work of Luke, there can be no reason for 
doubting the truth of this information. 

The documents in question, then, must have been difiterent 
histories of Christ, different gospels, in existence before our 
first three Gospels. Such writings, when once in existence, 
would soon be widely circulated. Now, upon the supposition 
that the first three Gospels were composed after the apostolic 
age, out of such documents, each of them was nothing more 
than a particular compilation of the same kind with those 
already existing ; made by some unknown individual, who 
has left no trace of his history. Each of these new collec- 
tions, likewise, was incomplete ; for each of the first three 
Gospels wants much that is found in the other two, and in 
the Gospel of John ; to say nothing of what may have existed 
in any of the supposed earlier gospels. There are discrepan- 
cies between them, and they present very considerable diffi- 
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culties when compared together. There could be no reason^ 
therefore^ why any individual who had possessed a more 
ancient collection should reject that to which he had been 
accustomed^ in order to substitute these three^ or one of these 
three, in its place. There was nothing to give these new 
compilations any peculiar sanctity or authority ; or to secure 
them, any more than other collections of the same kind, from 
additions and changes. No reason can be assigned why any 
one of them, and stiU less why all three equally, should have 
obtained such celebrity and general reception, a character so 
exclusively sacred, as to cause all similar compilations to 
disappear. The proprietor of a different collection, if he 
chanced to meet with one of these, might note what he found 
in it, not contained in his own ; and if he thought the rela* 
tion worthy of being preserved, he might insert it in the 
margin of his old manuscript, or in the text of a new one. 
But there was no reason why he should reject what he had 
before regarded as a credible narrative, because he did not 
find it in one of these compilations. Because three unknown 
individuals had made three new compilations not differing in 
their general character from such as had existed before, all 
other manuscripts of a similar kind would not be destroyed. 
Copies of various manuscripts would continue to be multi- 
plied, containing, probably, new additions ; till at the end of 
the second century, instead of finding Christians agreed in 
the use of the four Oospels, we should have found as many 
different gospels as there had chanced to be different coUec-* 
tors. Under the circumstances supposed, no authority, gene* 
rally acknowledged, could have belonged to any particular 
compilation. 

III. We will now attend to the third supposition men- 
tioned; that the correspondence between the first three 
Gt)spels, supposing them to have been written after the apos- 
tolic age, is to be accounted for by the circumstance, that 
they were all founded upon oral traditionary narratives, in 
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great part similar or the same. To this^ the answer is^ that 
an oral traditionary history of Christ would have varied more 
in its form as preserved by three different writers. It would 
have become adulterated in different and opposite ways, pro- 
bably grossly adulterated, through the various opinions, con- 
ceptions, errors and passions of the times following the apos- 
toUc age. A large portion of the accounts concerning Christ 
would have been imperfectly comprehended by many, pro- 
bably by most. Christians ; and in repeating such accounts, 
they would have conformed them to their own apprehensions, 
and not to the truth. No narratives are so exposed to change 
and corruption by oral transmission as those which relate to 
supernatural events, real or supposed. The forgeries of an 
excited imagination become more and more mingled with the 
history, as it passes from mouth to mouth. Oral traditionary 
relations concerning the founder of Christianity, preserved by 
Christians after the apostolic age, must have received a diffe- 
rent moulding and coloring from many different hands. Had 
the first three Gospels been founded upon such relations, 
they would not have been so consistent with each other as 
they now are, in presenting the same view of the most re- 
markable character of Christ, of the events of his life, of his 
words and deeds, and of the purpose of his ministry. They 
would not have had the striking resemblance to each other 
which they now possess, in their general complexion. Nor 
would there have been the remarkable correspondence which 
now exists among them in many of their relations, in which 
we find the same facts, conceptions, and language. 

In estimating the force of these remarks, we must attend 
particularly to the circumstance, that the traditionary ac- 
counts supposed could not have assumed a well-defined and 
authorized form, by being embodied into one long, oral nar- 
rative, generally taught and received ; they must have existed 
in a fluctuating and unconnected state ; for many things are 
related differently in the first three Gospels ; each of them 
has matter, and two of them, respectively, much matter. 
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which is not found in either of the others ; and the arrange- 
ment of Mark and Luke differs from that of Matthew. Let 
us suppose that the history and discourses of Socrates had 
been preserved by oral tradition, a tradition, however, not 
spread over the world, but confined to the city of Athens ; 
and that, some half-century or more after his death, they had 
been first committed to writing by three different individuals. 
The improbability that their three works would have re- 
sembled each other as much as the first three Gospels, par- 
tially expresses the improbability, that these Gospels, being 
written after the apostolic age, were founded upon oral tra- 
dition. 

The argument, which it has been my object to illustrate, 
may be stated briefly in the following manner. There are 
many correspondences between any two of the first three 
Gospels, so remarkable, that, in each particular case, they 
admit only of one of the following explanations ; either one 
writer copied the other, or each writer followed some autho- 
rity common to both ; which authority must have been either 
written or oral. But either of these solutions, to which we 
are reduced by the nature of the case, becomes too impro- 
bable to be admitted, if we suppose those Gospels to have 
been written after the apostolic age.* 

It is, then, a curious and important circumstance, that in 
the very structure of the first three Gospels, when compared 
together, taken in connection with the fact of their common 
reception and high and peculiar authority among Christians 
before the close of the second century, we find evidence that 
they must have been composed during the apostolic age. 
Upon a contrary supposition, we have seen that no solution 
can be given of the remarkable phenomena presented by 

♦ On the manner in which the phenomena presented by the first three Gospels, 
when compared together, may be explained on the supposition of their genuine^ 
ness, see Additional Note, D. 
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them^ which is in itself probable^ and^ at the same time^ 
consistent with the fact of their common reception. But if 
written in the apostolic age^ they must have been handed 
down from that period with such a character as gave them 
the authority which they afterwards possessed ; and no rea- 
sonable doubt can remain of their genuineness. They were 
works which had received the sanction of that age; their 
authors were then^ undoubtedly, known; and they were 
undoubtedly ascribed to their true authors. 



We will now regard the four Gospels in common. Their 
general reception as genuine and sacred books, during the 
last quarter of the second century, can be accounted for only 
by admitting their genuineness. 

Let us first view the subject in its simplest form. If the 
Gospels be not genuine, how was it possible for any one of 
them to obtain general reception and authority, as the work 
of the author to whom it was ascribed ? This could not have 
taken place during the age of the Apostles, while the reputed 
author or his friends were still living. After the death, 
therefore, of the reputed author, and of most of those ac- 
quainted with him, we must suppose that a claim was first set 
up for a certain book, falsely asserting it to be the work of 
St. Matthew, or St. John, or one of the other Evangelists. 
The claim had not before been heard of. The evidence which 
the case demanded to satisfy any reasonable man, that is, the 
belief and testimony of the preceding age, was wanting. It 
must have been evident, therefore, that the claim was without 
foundation. An attempted fraud of this kind in relation to 
books of such general interest, and pretending to such high 
authority, could not, from its very nature, have been success- 
ful. It could not have produced belief; and it would be an 
hypothesis against which it is unnecessary to bring ailments. 
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to suppose it to have produced^ throughout the widely-dis- 
persed Christian community, a general profession of belief in 
what every one must have known, or at least strongly sus- 
pected, to be a falsehood. 

Possibly, however, the suggestion may still be made, that 
the reception of the Gospels, as the works of those to whom 
they are ascribed, was produced by a general concert and 
combination among Christians, under the direction of those 
of most eminence and authority. Enough has been already 
said to show, that the effect in question could not have been 
the result of such a combination.* But let us again consider, 
that the supposition implies great dishonesty in the deceivers, 
and gross ignorance and credulity in the deceived ; and that 
no part of the Christian community will be exempt from one 
or the other of these charges. But none would venture 
explicitly to maintain, that the character of the early Chris- 
tians was such as to render it probable, that one portion of 
them was so fraudulent, as to impose upon their brethren, 
for a rule of faith and practice, certain books, as genuine, 
which they knew were not genuine ; and that the larger por- 
tion was so weak, as to submit quietly to the imposition. 

It is a strong subsidiary argument, if such be needed, 
against the supposition of a fraudulent or arbitrary assign- 
ment of the names of the authors of the Gospels, that only 
two of them are ascribed to Apostles ; and one of these two 
is ascribed to an Apostle not distinguished except as the 
author ot the work in question. If the assignment had been 
arbitrary, names of more distinction would have been chosen. 
The early fathers, as is well known, were solicitous to prove 
that the Gospels of Mark and Luke, though not written by 
Apostles, were entitled to apostolical authority, on the ground 
that the former only embodied those narratives which St. 
Peter had delivered orally, and that the latter had received 
the sanction of St. Paul. Upon the supposition, that these 
writings were as little the work of the supposed EvangeUsts 

♦ See before, p. 25, seqq. 
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as of the Apostles, the names of the latter would have been 
given them at once. 



But there are other considerations to which we will now 
attend. It is to be particularly remarked, that we have not 
one only, but four books, each professing to give a history of 
Jesus Christ. These books, though consistent with each 
other in their representations of his most remarkable cha- 
racter; though they agree in giving the same view of his 
doctrines, and of the purpose of his ministry; and though 
they have many facts and discourses common to two or more 
of their number; yet differ much from each other in the 
selection, arrangement, and connection of events, and in 
their accounts of some particular facts and transactions. 
Their discrepancies are such as could not escape observation. 
In the first half of the third century, the importance of them 
was magnified by Origen in the language of extravagant 
exaggeration. He adopted, and carried to its greatest length, 
the allegorical mode of interpreting the Scriptures; and 
thought that there was no other means of saving the credit 
of the Gospels, but by recurring to the hidden sense of their 
words. In one place, after remarking upon an apparent 
disagreement between the first three Evangelists and St. 
John, he says : — " And in regard to many other passages ; if 
one carefully examine the Gospels, with a view to the dis- 
sonances in their history, which, severally, we shall endeavour 
to set forth according to our ability, he will, being wholly 
bewildered, either refuse to acknowledge, conformably to 
truth, the authority of the Gospels, and, making a selection, 
will adhere to one alone, not wilUng wholly to give up the 
faith concerning our Lord, or, receiving the four, will deter- 
mine that the truth is not in their literal meaning.^^ * 

Now, if we admit that the Gospels were written by the authors 
to whom they are ascribed, the general reception of aU four as 

♦ Comment in Joan. Tom. x. § 2. 0pp. iv. 163. 
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of equal authority, notwithstanding these discrepancies, is at 
once accounted for. But supposing them not to be genuine, 
no probable explanation can be given of this fapt. Allowing 
that each of the four Gospels might, in some way or other, 
have obtained a certain degree of credit, yet one would 
have been used by one portion of Christians, and another by 
another, according as the place of its composition, or some 
other particular circumstance, favored its reception. There 
would have been as many diflferent parties among Christians, 
as there were different Gospels ; each party maintaining the 
superior authority of its own Gospel. Beside these, there 
would probably have been another large party, which would 
not have admitted the authority, or at least the genuineness, 
of any one of our present Gospels. They who had received, 
and had been accustomed to use, a particular Gospel, would 
look with suspicion upon another, which was presented as its 
rival. However credulously they had admitted the claims of 
their own history, they would examine with jealousy those of 
a new work. This would especially be the case, if the latter 
appeared, in any respects, though but of little importance, to 
be inconsistent with,, or contradictory to, the former. But 
obvious discrepancies exist among the Gospels, the importance 
of which would be magnified by those, who, having been 
accustomed to use and reverence one of these books, were 
urged to receive another as its companion, and to regard it as 
of equal credit. These discrepancies, apparent or real, must, 
therefore, have greatly aggravated the difficulty of introducing 
any other Gospel among those by whom one of the Gospels 
had been already received. 

Let us, for instance, suppose the Gospel ascribed to Luke 
to have been presented for the first time to Christians, who 
had been accustomed to use only that ascribed to Matthew. 
Upon first opening the former, they would have been shocked 
at finding a genealogy of Christ quite diflferent from that with 
which they were familiar. They would next have missed, in 
its place, the Sermon on the Mount, and, having found a 
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portion of it elsewhere, they would have regarded it as inac- 
curately reported, when they perceived, that with much verbal 
similarity, diflferent thoughts were in fact expressed. They 
would have been offended by an arrangement of events 
throughout the narrative, irreconcilable with that in their own 
Gospel. They would have discovered that even a different 
name, Levi, was given to the supposed author of that Gospel, 
in the account of his being called by Christ to be an Apostle. 
Upon further examination, many other discrepancies, real or 
apparent, that is, many other reasons for rejecting this new 
history, would have presented themselves ; and so far from its 
being admitted to the same rank with that which they had 
before used, it would have been thrown aside with strong dis- 
like. Beside the prejudice against it which would thus neces- 
sarily exist, we must recollect that all well-founded claims to 
genuineness and credit are excluded by the supposition we 
are considering. There is, therefore, no other account to be 
given of the common reception of these two Gospels, together 
with the remaining two, as all of equal authority, except 
this, that they had been handed down from the apostolic age 
as the works of the persons to whom they were ascribed, and 
had always been regarded as of equal authority. 

To recur for a moment to the notion of a concerted plan to 
select our present Gospels, ascribe them to certain authors, 
and bring them into common use, it may be observed, that 
the more intelligent Christians before the end of the second 
century would not have concerted a plan to bring four Gospels 
into use, which the most able and learned of their immediate 
successors, Origen, thought exposed to such serious objections, 
when compared with each other. 

With the argument just stated, a consideration is con- 
nected which deserves particular attention. It is, that if the 
genuineness of any one of the four Gospels be proved, a very 
strong presumption immediately arises in favor of the genu- 
ineness of the remaining three. If the four Gospels were 
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not handed down from the apostolic age^ and received in 
common by sacceeding Christians^ then at some period after 
that age their respective claims to authority must have come 
in competition. But^ if any one of them were genuine, the 
authority of tkis had been acknowledged since the times of 
the Apostles. Now we cannot suppose that ChristianSj accus- 
tomed to use a gospel which they believed, or rather, which, 
from the nature of the case, they knew to be genuine, would 
receive a spurious history of Christ as of equal authority. 
All their prejudices would have been in favor of the book to 
which they were accustomed. This, then, being genuine, and 
the other spurious, the evidence for the former being decisive, 
and the pretended evidence in favor of the latter false, there 
could be little probability that the new work would be classed 
with that already received, as a sacred book of the highest 
value. No probable motive, nor mistake, can be imagined 
which might lead to so extraordinary a result. 

This is taking the most obvious view of the subject. But 
when we further consider the discrepancies among the Oos- 
pels, and reflect that the new history must have appeared, in 
some respects, inconsistent with, and contradictory to, that 
genuine Gospel, the authority of which was already esta- 
blished, we perceive how incredible it is that the former 
would have been placed on a level with the latter. Without 
doubt, it would have been rejected. Common policy alone, 
if it were necessary to recur to such a consideration, would 
have prevented Christians from giving the same authority to 
a spurious as to a genuine book, if discrepancies existed be- 
tween them j as these discrepancies would expose the whole 
history to the cavils and objections of unbelievers. 

It appears, therefore, that if any one of the Gospels be 
genuine, this circumstance alone goes far to prove that all 
are genuine. If the evidence for either of the Gospels had 
been much weaker than that for the other three, its dis- 
crepancies from them, if there had been no other cause, 
would have decided its rejection. The fact, that we have 
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four Gospels, which, with all their essential .agreement, 
differ so mucli from eacli other, is a very important means of 
proving the genuineness of all and of any one of them. That 
these discrepancies should serve to confirm our faith in all 
that is essential or important in the narrative contained in 
the Gospels, has heen often observed. They show that the 
writers had each independent means of information. Such 
discrepancies naturally, and almost necessarily, exist among 
all original histories of the same events. 



We will pass to another consideration, showing that the 
Gospels must have been transmitted as genuine from the 
apostolic age. 

They are, evidently, the works of Jewish authors. * But 
the Gospels descend to us through the Gentile branch of 

■ To this stBtemeDt raiy be objected the opinion, which has obtained some 
currency, that Luke was a Gentile bj' birth. But Ihis opinion is countenanced 
by only a very slight show of evidence. 

The main srgument for it is derived from the concluding verses of the Epistle 
to the ColosBians, where St. Paul, alter sending salutations trotn some whom he 
designates as "of the circumcision" (ch. ir. 11), afterwards sends salutations from 
others, whom it is supposed that lie meant to distinguish from those first men- 
tioned by him, as not being of the circumcision. Among them is Luke, and 
hence it has been inferred that Luke was by birth a Gentile. 

But those who favor this opinion admit that he was a proselyte to the Jewish 
religion before becoming a Chrislian ; and Lardner has shown that there were 
not, as baa been represented, two classes of proselytes among the Jews, one cir- 
cumcised, and the other uncircuiiicised. (Works, Ed. «o. 1815. Vol. iii. p. 395, 
»eqq. Vol. v. p. 496, seqq. Compare Wetstein's note, N. T, Vol i. pp. 483-*85. 
See also Justin Martyr's Dial, cum Tryph. pp. 399-401, Ed. Thirlb. ; or p. 216, 
Ed. Maran.) All proselytes were circumcised. If Luke, Iberefore, had been a 
proselyte, it could not have been the purpose of the Apostle to distinguish him 
as not being of the circumcision; and the ai^ument, therefore, falls to the 
ground. 

But the question whether Luke were a Jew or Gentile by birth is wholly unim- 
portant, not merely in regard to the reasoning in the text, but in regard to the 

on Cassius (quoted by Wetstein, uW sup.), were commonly called Jews ; 
ig Jews by religion, and having become incorporated with the Jewish 
St. Luke (not, however, as I conceive, on the ground of his being a 
', but because he wat a Jew by birth) ranks himself with Jews in the 
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Christians. . Now, as has been abeady observed,* the Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, from the first admission of the latter 
into the church, had a strong tendency to separate, and form 
distinct societies. Hardly held together by the authority of 
the Apostles, they seem to have started asunder as soon as 
the power of the Apostles was removed. Very soon, the 
Gentile Christians far outnumbered the Jewish ; and the two 
parties seem to have regarded each other with somewhat the 
same feelings as had belonged to Jews and Gentiles before 
the introduction of Christianity. Before the close of the 
second century, we find the Jewish Christians, with, perhaps, 
some individual exceptions, regarded as heretics, under the 
name of Ebionites. There is, therefore, a great improbability, 
that, at any period after the apostolic age. Gentile Christians 
would have received from Jewish Christians four spurious 
histories of Christ, purporting to have been written by Apos- 
tles, and companions of Apostles ; and would have deferred 
with such credulity to their testimony, as to ascribe to these 
works the character of sacred books. 

The improbability of this supposition is increased by the 
fact, that the four Greek Gospels, the works in question, were 
not in common use among Jewish Christians. They made use 
only of a Hebrew Gospel, which, there seems to be no reason 
to doubt, was, as they first received it, the Hebrew original 
of Matthew's Gospel, though this, in process of time, became 
corrupted in their hands. Their early reception of the He- 
brew original may have countenanced the use of the Greek 
translation of Matthew; but in regard to the other three 
Gospels, the Gentile Christians could not have received them 
upon the authority and recommendation of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, by whom they were not used. 

But there is another circumstance to be considered. The 

commencement of his Gospel, speaking "of the events accomplished among us." 
Whatever question may have been raised respecting the parentage of Luke, there 
can be no doubt that the author of the Gospel ascribed to him was a Jew by birth 
or by adoption, — a Jewish writer. 
♦ See before, pp. 51, 52. 
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Gbspels are evidently the work, not merely of Jewish authors, 
but of unlearned Jewish authors, men imskilled in the use of 
language generally, and of the Greek language in particular. 
These writings can make no pretension to any merely literary 
merit. Their Hebraistic style and idioms, with the peculiar 
senses given to words, must have obscured their meaning, 
and made them appear barbarous to those whose native lan- 
guage was the Greek. Origen informs us, that " the style 
of the Scriptures was regarded by the Greeks as poor and 
contemptible.^^* " Literary men," says Lactantius, "when 
they give their attention to the religion of God, unless they 
receive their fundamental instruction from some able teacher, 
do not become believers. For being accustomed to pleasing 
and polished discourses and poems, they despise as sordid the 
simple and common language of the divine writings." t If> 
therefore, the Gospels had not been genuine, their style and 
idiom alone would have formed no small obstacle to their 
reception. 

Let us now put these circumstances together, and advert- 
ing merely to the particular view of the subject just taken, 
consider what is necessarily embraced in the supposition, 
that the Gospels, being spurious, obtained general authority 
after the apostolic age. According to this supposition, while 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians were regarding each 
other with but little favor, four spurious works, the production 
of illiterate Jewish writers whose names are wholly unknown, 
the style of which must have been repulsive to Greeks, and 
three of which were not in common use among Jewish Chris- 
tians, and therefore not recommended by their authority, 
whatever weight that might have had, all, in a body, obtained 
the highest credit, as sacred books, throughout the widely- 
dispersed community of Gentile Christians. 



It is acknowledged that the four Gospels were received 

♦ Comment, in Joan. Tom. iv. § 2. 0pp. iv. 93. f Institut. vi. § 21. 
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with the greatest respect^ as genuine and sacred books^ by 
catholic Christians, that is, by the great body of Christians, 
at the end of the second century. But earlier than this 
time, it has been pretended that we find no trace of their 
existence ; and hence it has been inferred, that before this 
time they were not in common use, and were but little known, 
even if extant, in their present state.* I shall hereafter pro- 
duce notices of their existence at a much earlier period. But 
waiving, for the present, this consideration, the reasoning 
appears not a little extraordinary. About the end of the 
second century, the Gospels were reverenced as sacred books 
by a community dispersed over the world, composed of men 
of different nations and languages. There were, to say the 
least, sixty thousand copies of them in existence ;t they were 
read in the churches of Christians; they were continually 
quoted, and appealed to, as of the highest authority ; their 
reputation was as well established among believers from one 
end of the Roman empire to the other, as it is at the present 
day among Christians in any country. But it is asserted, 
that before that period we find no trace of their existence ; 
and it is, therefore, inferred that they were not in common 
use, and but little known, even if extant, in their present form. 
This reasoning is of the same kind as if one were to say, that 
the first mention of Egyptian Thebes is in the poems of 
Homer. He, indeed, describes it as a city which poured a 
hundred armies from its hundred gates ; but his is the first 
mention of it, and therefore we have no reason to suppose 
that, before his time, it was a place of any considerable note. 
The general reception of the Gospels as books of the highest 
authority, at the end of the second century, necessarily im- 
plies their celebrity at a much earlier period, and the long- 
continued operation of causes sufficient to produce so remark- 
able a phenomenon. 

This phenomenon, it may appear from what has been said, 
could not have been the result of any combination, nor of 

♦ See before, pp. 7, 8. f See before, p. 32. 
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frauds nor accident. Those by whom the Gospels were re- 
ceived as books of the highest value were men superior, 
generally, in moral and intellectual qualities, to their con- 
temporaries; if they were deceived, it was at their peril; 
they enjoyed such means of knowledge concerning the history 
of the Gospels as might, and, we may truly say, must, have 
removed all doubt whether they were genuine or not ; and in 
their words and by their lives they unequivocally affirmed 
them to be genuine. The first three Gospels, when compared 
together, present appearances which, viewed in connection 
with the fact of their general reception, admit of no explana- 
tion that does not suppose their genuineness. But further; 
— from the nature of the case, the Gospels must have made 
their way to general reception by their intrinsic worth and 
authority. Four histories of Christ, the work of unlearned 
Jewish authors, written in a style which must have appeared 
barbarous to native Greeks, and regarded by those who held 
them in the highest respect as presenting discrepancies with 
each other, which, in the literal sense of their words, were 
irreconcilable, obtained equal reception throughout the Chris- 
tian community, from beyond the Euphrates, through Asia 
Minor, Greece, Egypt, and Italy, to the western coasts of 
Spain and Africa. They were received as sacred books by 
portions of this community, who, probably, had never heard 
of each other^s existence. Wherever the religion had spread, 
they had spread with it. The faith of Christians rested on 
the belief of their authenticitv. Of these facts, no other ac- 
count can be given, than that those writings were derived 
from the same sources as the religion itself; and had been 
handed down with it from the apostolic age, as its authentic 
records. But if this be so, no reasonable question can be 
raised respecting their genuineness. It could not be esta- 
blished by any proof more decisive and unsuspicious than 
what has just been stated ; for it appears as a necessary infer- 
ence from notorious and indisputable facts. 



! ~ 
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Such is the conclusion concerning the genuineness of the 
Gospels to be drawn &om the fact of their reception as 
genuine throughout the community of catholic Christians in 
the last quarter of the second century. But all reasoning on 
historical subjects, however decisive it may seem, admits of 
confirmation ; and we are not satisfied, till whatever difficul- 
ties have been opposed to it are removed. We will, there- 
fore, proceed to examine whether the conclusion to which we 
have arrived is confirmed or weakened by evidence from a 
still earlier period. We will first attend to the evidence of 
Justin Martyr. It has been maintained^ as we have before 
seen,* that he did not quote the Gospels. But, consistently 
with the conclusion to which we have arrived, and in con- 
firmation of it, I trust it may be clearly shown, that he did 
quote the same Gospels to which we now appeal, and that 
he, and the Christians contemporary with him, held them in 
as high respect as the Christians who immediately succeeded 
him, or as do Christians at the present day, 

♦ See before, pp. 3-5. 
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In ascending toward the apostolic age, after the Others 
who have been mentioned in the last chapter, we come to 
Justin Martyr, who flourished about the year 150. He was 
of Gentile extraction, bom in Flavia Neapolis, a city of Sa- 
maria, in the latter part of the first, or beginning of the 
second, centuiy. He studied the different systems of heathen 
philosophy under several masters. He preferred the Platonic; 
until he became acquainted with Christianity, which he then 
embraced, as the only " certain and useful philoaophy." He 
appears to have spent much of his life in travelling ; and, 
according to Eusebius, chose Rome for his residencCj where, 
as there seems no reason to doubt, he suffered martyrdom. 
As early as the year 150, he addressed a Defence of Christi- 
anity to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, in connection with 
Marcus Antoninus and Lucius Verus, and the Roman senate 
and people. Afterwards, he wrote another work in explana- 
tion and defence of Christianity, in the form of a dialogue 
with an unbelieving Jew, called Trypbo. It ig doubtful 
whether the form given to it be wholly fictitious, or whether 
the work were occasioned by a conference which actually took 
place. Not long before his death he published a second De- 
fence of Christianity. His two defences are commonly caUed 
Apologies, the name being used in the sense of the Greek word 
from which it is derived, namely, "defence," "vindication." 

~eaides those that have been mentioned, Justin composed 
ings which are lost. There are three other short works 
nt, of which he was perhaps the author.* But they are 
• Ad Griecoi Oralio, Ad Grteeos Cohortalio, De Monarehia. 
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all addressed to Gentile unbelieyers^ and contain no reference 
to any book giving a history of Christ. This is true^ likewise, 
of his second Apology, which is short. It was occasioned by 
a particular act of persecution at Borne, in which three Chris- 
tians were put to death. Our attention, therefore, is confined 
to the first Apology, and the Dialogue with Trypho. 

From these works of Justin might be extracted a brief ac- 
count of the life and doctrines of Christ, corresponding with 
that contained in the Gospels, and corresponding to such a 
degree, both in matter and words, that almost every quota- 
tion and reference may be readily assigned to its proper 
place in one or other of the Gospels. There was, conse- 
quently, till within a short period, no doubt entertained that 
the Gx>spels were quoted by Justin. The facts just men- 
tioned do not fully establish this proposition; but they afiPbrd 
a strong presumption of its truth. To the supposition, how- 
ever, that Justin quoted the Gospels, objections have been 
made, which, as far as they are important, may be reduced to 
the three following heads. 

I. He nowhere designates any one of the Gx)6pels by the 
title of it afterwards in use, or names the Evangelists as the 
authors whom he quotes. His quotations are taken from what 
he calls '' Memoirs by the Apostles f for so we may trans- 
late the title which he gives to the work or works to which he 
appeals.* 

II. There is a great want of verbal coincidence between 
his quotations, and the corresponding passages in the Gospels. 

III. He has passages apparently or professedly taken from 
the [written history of Christ used by him, which are not 
found in the Gospels.f 

f These objections are stated in a dissertation by F. A. Stroth, published in 
the first volume of Eichhom's Repertorium, and entitled, Entdecte Fragmente 
des Evangeliums nach den Hebraem in Justin dem Martyrer, i. e. Fragments of 
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The facts stated in the first two objections admit of sufii- 
cient explanation^ by attending to the character of Justin^s 
writings, and the circumstances under which they were com- 
posed. His quotations are found, as has been said, in his first 
and longer Apology, and in his Dialogue with Trypho. In 
the former work, he gives an account of Christ and his mi- 
nistry, of the doctrines and precepts of his rehgion, and of 
the character of his followers. He is, throughout, addressing 
heathens. 

We will first, then, consider the manner in which he has 
described the Gospels (as we believe) in this Apology.* He 
quotes much from them without any express reference or de- 
scription, which, however, he has given three times, in the 
following words. 

1. " And the messenger then sent to that virgin announced 
to her the glad news, saying, ^ Behold, thou shalt conceive 
through the Holy Spirit, and bring forth a son, and he shall 
be the son of the Most High ; and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus ; for he shall deliver his people from their sins ;' as 
those who have written memoirs concerning every thing relating 
to our Saviour, Jestis Christ, have taught, whom we believe/' t 

2. In giving an account of the Last Supper of our Lord, 
he says : — " The Apostles, in the Memoirs composed by them 
which are called Gospels, have thus informed us," { &c. 

3. He says : — '^ On the day which is called the day of the 

the Gospel according to the Hebrews discovered in Justin Martyr. — Eichhorn's 
Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 78-106. — Bishop Marsh's Letters to the Anonymous 
Author of Remarks on Michaelis and his Commentator, pp. 28-32, — and his 
Illustration of his Hypothesis respecting the Origin and Composition of our 
three first Gospels, Appendix, pp. 22-79. 

• The order of the Apologies in the older editions being inverted, the first 
written is often cited as the second ; as it is by Eichhorn. This fact, if not ex- 
plained, might produce some confusion. I call that the first Apology which was 
first written, and which is placed first in the later editions ; and follow, in quoting, 
the pages of Thirlby's edition. 

f *Q.s ol di.irofivrifiojf€6<rayT€s irdvra rh vtpl rov iSorr^pos rifiav *lri<rov Xpurrov ^8/- 
8a|av, oh hci(rT€{f(Taix€v. p. 54. 

\ Oi yh.p *ATr6(TTo\oi iv rois yevofifvois ihr* avrwi/ 'AtrofjLVTjfAovt^fJLatriv, ft icaAerroi 
EbayyiKia^ o0t»s irapiBwKoy. p. 96. 
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Sun [Sunday], we all, whether dwelling in cities or in the 
country, assemble together; when the Memoirs by the 
Apostles,* or the writings of the Prophets, are read, as long 
as time permits/^ He then describes the rest of the service, 
which consisted in an exhortation, prayer, the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, and a contribution for the poor. 

We believe, that the books of which Justin thus speaks 
were the Gospels ; and it does not appear how, in addressing 
a heathen emperor, and heathen readers, he could have de- 
scribed them more clearly than he has done, or afforded 
more satisfactory proof that they were the works to which he 
appealed. How early the term rendered " Gospel'^ came to 
be applied to a history of Christ, is uncertain. We have no 
evidence that it was so, long before the time of Justin. In 
this appUcation the word was so removed from its original 
sense, that the meaning put upon it would not have been un- 
derstood, without explanation, by a native Greek, acquainted 
only with its common use in his language. If it was per- 
ceived to be the title of a book, it would stiU convey to him 
no proper and distinct notion of the contents of that book. 
This, therefore, was not a title to be used without explanation 
by Justin, in addressing a Roman emperor. Nor would there 
have been more propriety in his giving the names of the 
authors of the respective Gospels. Of Matthew, Mark, Luke^ 
and John, neither the emperor, nor the generality of those 
heathens who might read his Apology, had, probably, ever 
heard. ' The names of four unknown individuals would have 
carried with them no historical authority. Considering the 
state of things at the time when Justin wrote, there would 
have been something incongruous, and almost ludicrous, in 
quoting by name " The Gospel according to Matthew,'' or 
" The Gt)spel according to Luke," in an address to the Roman 
emperor and senate. The object of Justin in appealing to any 
history of Christ was to show that his own statements rested 
on authority acknowledged by those in whose name he spoke. 

* TA 'ATrofxyrifJiOVtifAara rwv *Airoffr6\ay. p. 97. 
VOL. I. K 
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It was aecessaiy, therefore, for him to describe those booka in 
TOTds which would be understood, and which would show, at 
the same time, how they were esteemed by Christians. This 
is what he has done. He calls them " Memoirs by the 
Apostles," The description was of the kind which his pur- 
pose required, and was stifficiently correct ; for though only 
two of the Gospels were written by Apostles, the other two, 
according to the imiversal sentiment of antiquity, were con- 
sidered as carrying with them apostolic authority; being 
sanctioned by Apostles, and containing only narratives derived 
from them. We shall presently perceive, that on another 
occasion he expressed himself with perfect accuracy. 

In his Dialogue with Trypho, Justin defends and main- 
tains Christianity against the objectiona <^ the nnheliering 
Jews. Like his Apologies, therefore, this work was in- 
tended to he read by unbelievers, and by anhelievers who,. 
as appears from s passage to be hereafter quoted, might 
never have heard the names of the Evangelists. In speaking 
of the Gospels, Justin, accordingly, pursues the same course 
as in his Apology. But in this Dialogue, we find the following 
passage. " In those Memoira," says Justin, " which I affirm 
to have been composed by Apostles of Christ and their compa- 
nions, it is written, that swent, bke drops of blood, flowed frcoa 
him while he was praying." No description of the four 
Gospels could be more precise than what is here given. 
They are described as " Memoirs of Christ composed by 
Apostles and their companions." * 

That companions of the Apostles are here named by Justin, 
serves especially to prove that he referred to the Gospels when 
vifiwed in connection with the fact, that the passage which 
nmediately quotes is found only in the Gospel of Luke, 
was a companion of the Apostles. In another place,t a 
after, Justin speaks of our Saviour's changing the name 
eter, " as it is written in his Memoirs ;" and hkewise of 

■ p. 861. t P. 365. 
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his giving to James and John the name of Boanerges. "^ By 
his Memoirs^ according to Justin's constant use of language^ 
we must understand Memoirs of which Peter may be re- 
garded as the author.f But it was the opinion of the 
ancients^ that Mark's Gospel was essentially the narrative of 
Peter^ and thus entitled to apostolic authority. The mention 
of the surname given to James and John is to be found in 
no other Gospel. 

The explanation which has been given of the fact^ that 
Justin does not mention the Evangelists by name^ is confirmed 
by a passage before referred to^{ as proving that those for 
whom he intended his work might never have heard of the 
names of the Evangelists. He believed that the Apocalypse 
was written by St. John ; and in defending the doctrine of a 
Millennium^ after quoting passages from the Old Testament^ 
he appeals to that work in the following terms : — " And a 
man of our own number^ by name John^ one of the Apostles 
of Christ, in the revelation which was made by him, has pro- 
phesied that the believers in our Christ shall spend a thou- 
sand years in Jerusalem ; and that after this, will be, to speak 
briefly, the general and eternal resurrection and judgment of 
all men together.'' § With the exception of St. Paul, there 
was probably no one of the early disciples whose name was 
more likely to be known to unbelievers, than that of St. John; 
yet we see in what manner he is here mentioned. It is easy 
to perceive how little advantage or propriety there would 
have been in Justin's quoting the Evangelists by name, when 
addressing those to whom their names were unknown. Nor 
was there any cause why, with the purpose which he had in 

♦ Comp. Mark iiL 17. 

f As *Airo<rr^A»v elsewhere when governed by 'AirofAnifiovtifiaTa denotes the 
authors and not the subjects of these Memoirs, so in this passage, the genitive 
tArov must refer to him who was regarded, in a certain sense, as the author of 
the work in question, namely, Peter, and not to the subject of the work, Christ* 
Justin nowhere uses the expression, 'Airo/ivrifAovt^iiara Xpiarou. 

X On the preceding page. § P. 315. 

k2 
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view, either in his Apology or his Dialogue with Trypho, he 
should be careful to distinguish between what he took from 
one Evangelist^ and what from another. He regarded all as 
of equal authority. There was, therefore, no reason why he 
should specify the different Evangelists by name in quoting 
their Grospels. There was not even a suitable occasion for him 
to do so. 

II. We come, then, to the second objection, the want of 
verbal coincidence between the quotations of Justin, and the 
corresponding passages in the Gospels. 

In order to understand the precise force of this objection, 
it should be premised, that in the quotations in question the 
language answers in great part to that of the Evangelists } 
but that the cases are comparatively rare in which a series 
of words of any considerable length runs strictly paraUel 
with the corresponding passage in the Gospels. Th^ne is 
commonly a change, addition, or omission of one or more 
words, or an alteration in the construction or arrangement.* 

Respecting the objection, as thus explained, it may first be 
remarked, that it proceeds on a false assumption concerning 
the degree of accuracy generally to be found in the quotations 
of the fathers, in cases where no particular circumstance 
operated to produce it. Strict verbal coincidence between 
their citations from Scripture, and the text of the New Testa- 
ment or of the Septuagint, from which they quoted, is not to 
be confidently expected, except under conditions which do not 
apply to Justin's citations from the Gospels. The fathers 
may be presumed to have quoted verbally in their commen- 
taries ; because they may be supposed to have written with 
the volume, on which they were commenting, open before 

♦ For a specimen of Justin^s quotations, see Additional Note, E. All his 
quotations corresponding to passages in the Gospels are professedly collected by 
Stroth, p. 41, seqq., and are copied from him by Eichhorn, who has likewise 
given, side by side, the passages in the Gospels, for the sake of convenience in 
comparing them. Einleitung, i. 515, seqq. 
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them. There is a presumption^ likewise^ that they were often 
accurate in their controversial writings; as it is obviously 
proper, when a doctrine is to be proved or disproved by the 
Scriptures, to produce the passages appealed to in the very 
words of the original. They sometimes give proof of quoting 
verbally by remarking on the various readings of a passage. 
One father, likewise, from babits of critical study of the 
Scriptures, is frequently correct, while another is more inac- 
curate, Origen, for example, quotes, generally, with closer 
adherence to the text than Clement of Alexandria, of whom 
it has been remarked, that ^' he not unfrequently cites from 
memory; and gives rather the sense than the words of the 
sacred writes/'* But in many of the works of the fathers, 
there is a want of verbal coincidence similar to that found in 
Justin^s quotations from the Gospels. The other fathers, like 
Justin, quoted from memory, carelessly, substituting one syno- 
nymous word or clause for another, transposing the order of 
words and thoughts, omitting parts of a passage, paraphrasing, 
inserting their own explanations, expressing the meaning in 
their own langtmge, and blending together passages which 
stand remote from each other in the Scriptures, f 

Accuracy of quotation seems to have been less regarded by 
ancient writers, in general, than by modem ; a circumstance 
probably arising from the greater difficulty in procuring and 
in consulting books. It has been remarked, for instance, that 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, in his rhetorical works, often 
quotes the same passage differently; and that, particularly, 
he has long citations from Isocrates repeated, sometimes 
more than once, with variations, t We may mention, as 
another example, the well-known fact of the want of exact- 
ness in the quotations from the Old Testament, contained in 
the Gospels and Epistles. In ancient times, the unrolling of 
a volume to find a particular passage must have taken more 

* Griesbach. Symbol. Ciit. Tom. ii. p. 235. 

f See Additional Note, £. 

+ Vid. Matthaei Nov. Test Graecd. Tom. i. p. 690. n. 13. 
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time^ and given more trouble, than the opening of a book in 
modem days. 

But besides the false assumption respecting the general 
accuracy of the fathers in their quotations, the objection 
we are considering rests for support upon an express assertion 
respecting Justin in particular. It has been said, that 
" Justin is extremely accurate as to the words of his quota- 
tions."* If Justin had been extremely accurate in his 
quotations from other books, there might be a reasonable 
doubt whether the Memoirs by the Apostles were the four 
Gospels, on account of the want of verbal agreement between 
his quotations and the text of the Gospels. But with the 
special exception to be hereafter mentioned, which does not 
affect the present argument, the assertion is strangely erro- 
neous. Justin^s frequent want of accuracy in his quotations 
has been remarked in strong language by the commentators 
on his writings, t There is a great want of verbal coincidence 
in many of his quotations from the Septuagint. He alters 
and transposes the language. He brings together detached 
passages from the same or from different books, giving them 
in connection, as if they followed each other in the original. 
It is not uncommon for him to commit the error of ascribing 
to one Prophet the words of another ; and he has even, appa- 
rently through indistinct recollection, and the confounding of 
different things together, quoted the Pentateuch, once ex- 
pressly, and once by implication, for facts not to be found in it. J 
I have noticed in his Apologies and Dialogue seven quotations 
from Plato. There is one of them, consisting only of four 
words in the original, which would be verbally accurate, if 
Justin had not inserted a particle. None of the others is 
so. In three, he gives what he conceived to be the sense, 
without regard to the words, of Plato ; and in the only other 

♦ Marsh's Letters, p. 31, note. Comp. Appendix to Illustration, p. 32, seqq. 
t See Thirlby's edition, pp. 75, 92, 166, 180. 
X See Additional Note, E. 
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of any considerable length there is much discrepance of Ian- 
guage.* He quotes likewise from Xenophon the story of the 
choice of Hercules^ giving this also in his own words. 

It is true that many of Justin's quotations &om the Septua- 
gintj in the Dialogue with Trypho, correspond closely to the 
text of the original. But their difference in this respect from 
his other quotations in his first Apology and in the Dialogue 
is easily explained. Many of those referred to are of such 
lengthy as^ at first view^ to render it improbable that he trusted 
to his memory, as on other occasions. In citing a whole 
Psalm, or a long passage from one of the Prophets, he is ver- 
bally correct, or nearly so, because, as it may be presumed, he 
recurred to the volume, and transcribed it. In his Dialogue 
with Trypho, he is reasoning in controversy with a Jew from 
passages of the Old Testament ; and this circumstance would 
lead him to pay particular attention to accuracy in citing it. 
It is to be observed, also, that for his quotations from the 
Septuagint, he had an invariable archetype ; while, on the 
contrary, the same facts or discourses were often recorded in 
different terms in each of the first three Gk)spels. This diver- 
sity would tend to prevent a distinct and accurate impression 
of any particular form of words from being left on the 
memory; and would, at the same time, seem to prove it 
unimportant to adhere closely to the language of any one of 
the Evangelists. 

It seemed proper to enter into the preceding explanations, in 
order to show the sources of the erroneous reasoning respect- 
ing the quotations of Justin. But the fact, that he did not 
cite the work or works, which he entitles Memoirs, with verbal 
accuracy, admits of decisive proof. In at least seventeen in- 
stances, he has repeated the same quotation. Now if he had 
cited with verbal accuracy, every quotation, when repeated, 
must have agreed with itself. But this is not the fact. Passing 
over what may be considered as trifling variations, we find, 
that in more than half of them, as repeated, there is a striking 

* See Additional Note, £. 
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want of correspondence, either in the words themselTes, or in 
their connection with other words quoted.* Nothing can be 
said, which will tend either to illustrate, or to set aside, the 
infereoce irom this fact. The conclusion, that Justin did 
not quote the Memoirs used b;^ him with verbal accuracj', is 
irresistible ; and it is truly an extraordinary phenonienon, 
that an hypothesis should have been built upon the opposite 
supposition. 

It would have been strange if Justin, in composing such 
works as he did, had regarded verbal accuracy in quoting 
the Gospels. He wrote for unbelieving Gentiles and Jews, — 
men ignorant of what Christianity really was. It was his 
purpose to give a general view of its history and character. 
In pursuing this purpose, while using the Gospels as his main 
authority, he intermixes with his statements quotations from 
them, sometimes partly in the words of the original ^d 
partly in his own. He blends together passages taken &om 
different places in the same Gospel, or irom different Evan- 
gelists. He quotes the Gospels from memory, as, with the 
exceptions before mentioned, he does the Septuagiut. In 
thus quoting the Septuagint he has committed remarkable 
mistakes; but he might well feel assured, that, in reporting 
the teachings or the history of oar Lord, his memory would 
not so fail as to cause him to give a false representation of 
them. It would have been, not a degree of accuracy that we 
might reckon upon, but it would have been superstitious 
precision, if, in addressing a Homan emperor, or unbelieving 
Jews, he had thought it necessary to transcribe the exact 
words of any one of the Gospels in the exact order in which 
they stand, — especially whQe he found the same facts, and 
the same sayings, presented by different Evangelists in dif- 
ferent words. In works of such a character as those of 
Justin, composed at so early a period in the history of Chris- 
is mode of quotation was such as might reasonably 
ed. 

• See Additional Sole, E, 
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la not mentioning the Gospels by the titles in use among 
Christians^ and in not appealing to the Evangelists by name^ 
Justin pursued a course similar to that which was adopted by 
a long series of Christian Apologists from his time to that of 
Constantine. In other words^ it was the course pursued by 
the fathers generally in their works addressed to unbelievers; 
— by Justin's disciple^ Tatian^ who, though he formed a his- 
tory of Christ out of the four Gospels, does not make mention 
of them, nor of the Evangelists, in his Oration to the Gen- 
tiles ; — ^by Athenagoras, who is equally silent about them in 
his Apology, addressed, in the last quarter of the second 
century, to Marcus Aurelius ; — by Theophilus, who conforms 
to the common usage of the writers with whom he is to be 
classed, except that^ as before mentioned,* he once speaks of 
''the Gospels,'^ and uses once the name " Gospel,'' and once 
the term " Evangelic voice,'' in citing the Gospels, and once 
quotes the Evangelist John byname; — ^by TertuUian, who 
quotes the Gospels elsewhere so abundantly, but from whose 
Apology, or from whose work '' To the Nations," no informa- 
tion (supposing those works to stand alone) could be gleaned 
concerning them; — ^by Minutius Felix, whose single remaining 
book, a spirited and interesting defence of Christianity and 
attack on heathenism, in the form of a dialogue, affords, 
likewise, no evidence that the Gospels were in existence; 
— ^by Cyprian, the well-known Bishop of Carthage about 
the middle of the third century, who, in his defence of 
Christianity, addressed to Demetrian, a heathen, does not 
name the Gospels, nor the Evangelists ; — and, to come down 
to the beginning of the fourth century, by Amobius, who, in 
his long work " Against the Gentiles," does not cite any book 
of Scripture ; — and by Lactantius, who, in his Divine Insti- 
tutes, does not speak of the Gospels, nor quote by name any 
one of the Evangelists, except John, and mentions him only 
in a single passage.f 

Cyprian, in his work addressed to Demetrian, has quota- 

* See before, p. 87. f Institut. Lib. iv. § 8. 
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tiona firom Scripture^ and among them three from the Gospels^ 
though the Gospels are not expressly named by him. On this 
Lactantius remarks^ that Cyprian has not treated the subject 
as he ought ; for Demetrian " was not to be confuted by 
authorities from that Scripture which he regarded as false 
and fabricated^ but by arguments and reason/' * 

Such^ as we have seen^ was the course generally adopted by 
the fathers^ in their works addressed to unbelievers. But 
among all who have been mentioned^ Justin is remarkably 
distinguished by the abundance of his quotations from the 
Gospels^ and by the explicitness with which he has described 
their character. 

III. We proceed to the last objection. It is, that Justin 
has passages, apparently or professedly taken from the history 
or histories of Christ used by him, which are not found in 
the Gospels. 

In respect to these passages it is first to be observed, that, 
with only one exception,t which presents no considerable 
difl&culty, they are not professedly taken by Justin from the 
Memoirs used by him, or from any other book. That they 
are not found in the Gt)spels can therefore afford no proof 
that Justin did not elsewhere quote the Gospels. It must be 
remembered, that he lived near the times of the Apostles ; 
and that there would be nothing strange in his having learnt 
by oral tradition, or from some writing or writings, then ex- 
tant, but since lost, a few facts respecting our Saviour not 
recorded by the Evangelists. Prom either source, accord- 
ingly, we may suppose him to have derived one or two cir- 
cumstances which he mentions. In other passages, he has 
probably done nothing more than express, in different terms, 
his conception of the meaning of the Evangelists, sometimes 
dilating it a little, and blending with it his own inferences. 
The following are the only passages of sufficient curiosity or 
importance to require particular remark. 

* Institut. Lib. v. § 4. f See No. 4, following. 
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1. Justin says^ that the Jews who witnessed the miracles 
performed by Jesus^ '* said that they were a magical delusion ; 
and dared to call him a magician^ and a deceiver of the 
people/' * 

Justin has here only stated^ in different language, facts 
recorded by the Evangelists, who relate that the enemies of 
Christ said, that he cast out devils by Beelzebub ; and that 
he deceived the people. Lactantius expresses himself in the 
same manner as Justin. ^^ He performed wonderful things/' 
says that writer ; '' we might have thought him a magician, 
as you now think him, and as the Jews then thought him ; 
if all the prophets, inspired by the same spirit, had not pre- 
dicted that the Messiah would perform those very things.'' f 
It was a common pretence of the enemies of Christianity, 
that our Lord performed his miracles by magic. 

2. Justin says, that " Christ being regarded as a worker 
in wood, did make, while among men, ploughs and yokes, 
thus setting before them symbols of righteousness, and 
teaching an active life." J 

It may be doubted, whether Justin was acquainted with 
any narrative to this effect. In the Gospel of Mark, the 
Nazarenes, according to the Common Version, are represented 
as asking concerning Jesus, '^ Is not this the carpenter ?" § 
The word rendered " carpenter," Justin, it appears, under- 
stood as denoting a worker in wood, which is not improbably 
its meaning in this passage. He may, therefore, have men- 
tioned the particular implements which he does, because he 
regarded their fabrication as part of the proper business of a 
worker in wood. 

3. Justin says, that '^ when Christ was bom at Bethlehem, 
as Joseph could find no xoom. in any inn in that village, he 
lodged in a certain cave, near the village; and while they 

♦ Dial, cum Tryph. p. 288. f Institut Lib. v. § 3. 

X Dial, cum Tryph. p. 333. § Mark vi. 8. 
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were there, Mary brought forth the Messiab, and lud him in 
a stall." * 

There was a prevailing tratlition that our Lord was bom in 
a cave, which is found in many of the fathers besides Justin. 
At the present day, in the East, caves, it is said, are some- 
times used for stables. Origen states, that, " conformably to 
the account in the Gospel-history of the birth of Christ, there 
is shown the cave in Bethleliem, in which be was horn ; and 
in the cave, the stall where he was swathed; and the place 
which is shown is famous in that neighbourhood, even among 
those who are aliens from the faith, on the ground, that in 
this cave was born that Jesus whom Christians revere and 
venerate." f The alleged cave of the Nativity is still shown 
at Sethlehem. 

4. Justin twice t gives the words, 7%ou art my son; this 
day have I begotten thee, as those uttered at our Saviour's 
baptism ; and in one place says expressly that the words were 
found in the Memoirs by the Apostles. 

The words alleged by Justin are not in the Gospels, but 
they are given, as uttered at the baptism of our Saviour, by 
several other ancient writers, whose acquaintance with, and 
constant use of, the Gospels is well known. They are found 
in Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Hilary, Lactantius, 
and Juvencus. Augustin states that these words were the 
reading of some manuscripts, though not, it was said, of the 
most ancient Greek copies, upon Luke iii. 23 ; and they are 
still found there in the Cambridge manuscript, and iu several 
Latin manuscripts. § 

This, then, is nothing more than an error common to Jus- 
tin with many others. It seems to have had its origin in a 
confiision of memory; the words in question being applied 
♦n niif Saviour repeatedly in the New Testament. || 

[sL cniD TrTph. p. SOS. Comp. Lnke iL 7. 

int. Cels. Lib. L { 51. Opp.i. 367. I Dial, cum TcTph. p. 833 et p. 361 . 

e Thirlby'i note, p. 333, and Grieabach's Nov. Test Luke Mi. 22. , 

:b xiil 3S. Hebrew! i. S.— v. S. 
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5. The next passage^ likewise^ relates to the baptism of our 
Saviour. Justin says, " When Jesus came to the river 
Jordan where John was baptizing, upon his entering the 
water, a fire was kindled in the Jordan ; and the Apostles of 
this same person, our Messiah, have written that when he 
came out of the water, the Holy Spirit, like a dove, alighted 
upon him."* 

Justin says, that as Jesus entered the water a fire was 
kindled in the Jordan. Of this story, beside the mention of 
it by him, traces are elsewhere extant.f His mention of it is 
incidental. In what precedes the passage quoted, he is 
explaining at length what he supposes to be meant by " the 
Spirit of Grod resting upon Jesus.*' In relation to this 
subject, he quotes the account of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon Jesus at his baptism, and alleges for this fact the 
testimony of the Apostles. But he does not bring into his 
argument the appearance of fire in the Jordan ; nor, accord- 
ing to the grammatical construction of his words, does he 
say that this appearance was related by the Apostles. 

But it has been contended, that his whole account of the 
baptism of our Lord is so closely connected, that he must be 
understood as giving for the whole the authority of the 
Apostles, and, therefore, that he quoted the whole from his 
Memoirs by the Apostles. This seems to be forcing a con- 
struction on his words, for the sake of creating a diflSculty or 
an argument. But should it be admitted that Justin is to be 
thus understood, we might conclude, either that the story of 
the fire in the Jordan had been interpolated in the copy of 
the Gospels which he used, as a similar story has been inter- 
polated in two manuscripts, now extant, of old Latin Ver- 
sions, J or, what may seem more probable, that Justin, who 

* Kar€\66vTos rod 'Iriffov M t5 {(Soip, ical nvp avii<pOri iv rf 'lopBdy^^, Ka} 
itvaHivros a(nov kwh rod ddaroSt &s Trtpurrtphy rh Siyiop irvwfAa iwiirrfivai ix* airrhp- 
^ypa^aty ol *Aw6<rro\oi airov To6rov rod Xpurrov rifutP, Dial, cum Tryph. p. 331. 

j See Thirlby's note, p. 331 ; and Maran's note, p. 185 of his edition of 
Justin. Also Grabe's Spicilegium, i. 69. 

X See Griesbach's N. T. Matt iii. 15. 
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often wrote carelessly, adduced the authority of the Apostles 
for the whole of his account, while in fact it applied only to 
the essential part of it, and not to the circumstance which 
he had incidentally mentioned. As I have before observed, 
he twice refers to the Pentateuch for supposed facts not to be 
found in it. 

6. The following is the only remaining passage : — " Ac- 
cordingly,'' Justin remarks, ^' our Lord Jesus Christ said, 
' In whatever actions I apprehend you, by those I will judge 
you.' " * 

These words are found, with some variety of form, in many 
ancient Christian writers; but Justin is the only one who 
appears to ascribe them to Christ.f His error, for I doubt 
not it is an error, may have arisen from a failure of memory 
similar to that through which he has elsewhere ascribed to 
one prophet the words of another ; or, perhaps, he may have 
been acquainted with some tradition or writing, which as- 
cribed the saying in question to our Saviour. 

There are a few sayings attributed to Jesus, in the writings 
of the fathers, which are not recorded in the Gospels. Thus, 
for example, Irenseus quotes^ without distrust from Fapias a 
pretended discourse of our Lord relating to the Millennium, 
resembling the extravagant fables of the Jewish rabbis found 
in the Talmud. He is represented as predicting, that there 
would be at that time an enormous increase in the size and 
productiveness of plants, particularly of the vine and of 
wheat, and as describing the clusters of grapes as about to be 
indued with a human voice. The story deserves particular 
attention, as serving to show what sort of materials might 
have gone to the composition of the Gospels, if their compo- 
sition had been delayed till the times of Irenseus and Justin 
Martyr. 

• Dial, cum Tryph. p. 232. 

f Fabricii Cod. Apoc. N. T. Tom. i. p. 838. Ed. 2da. 

l Cont Haeres. Lib. v. c. 33. §§ 3, 4. p. 333. 
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Origen speaks* of " the precept of Jesus/' Be good moneys 
changerSy that is^ learn to distinguish well between what is 
true and what is false^ as skilful money-changers distinguish 
readily good money from bad. There is no intrinsic impro- 
bability that these words were uttered by Jesus. Origen 
often quotes or alludes to them. So also does Clement of 
Alexandria, who cites them as words of Scripture ; f ftnd they 
are found in many other ancient writers, though the greater 
number do not expressly refer them to Christ. % 

Clement represents our Lord as saying, " Ask great things, 
and what are small shall be given you in addition.'^ § Origen 
quotes these words without expressly ascribing them to 
Christ, but appearing to give them as his, and adds the fol- 
lowing : — '^ Ask heavenly things, and what are earthly shall 
be given you in addition ;'' || and in another place, he states 
that Jesus said, — " For the sake of the weak I was weak, for 
the sake of the hungry I hungered, and for the sake of the 
thirsty I thirsted/' ^ 

We know how familiarly acquainted Irenseus, Clement and 
Origen were with the Gospels, and in what high respect they 
held them. The fact, therefore, that Justin quotes a supposed 
saying of our Lord not found in the Gospels, or that he 
mentions some unimportant incidents not recorded in them, 
a£Pbrds no proof that he was not equally well acquainted with 
the Gospels, and did not hold them in hke respect. 

The examination of the passages from Justin which we 
have gone over is of much more interest than may appear at 
first sight. He carries us back to the age which followed 
that of the Apostles. His writings have been searched for 
the purpose of finding some notices of Christ, or some inti- 

* Comment, in Joan. Tom. xix. § 2. 0pp. iv. 289| where see Huet's note. 

f Stromat. Lib. i. § 28. p. 425. See Potter's note. 

X Fabricii Cod. Apoc. N. T. Tom. i. pp. 330, 381. 

§ Stromat Lib. i. § 24. p. 416. Comp. Lib. iv. § 6. p. 579. 

II De Orat § 2 et § 14. 0pp. i. 197 et 219. 

^ Comment, in Matth. Tom. xiii. § 2. 0pp. iii. 573. 
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mations relating to him^ different from the accounts of the 
Evangelists. But nothing that can be regarded as of any 
importance has been discovered. On the contrary, he gives 
a great part of the history of Christ in perfect harmony with 
what is found in the Gospels, sometimes agreeing in words, 
and always in meaning. It is remarkable, that in so early a 
writer as Justin, there is so little matter additional to what 
is contained in the Gospels ; so little which one can suppose 
to be derived from any other source. That we find what we do 
presents no marvel nor difficulty. The phenomenon to be 
accounted for is, that we find no more; and of this phenomenon 
the only satisfactory explanation is, that the Gospels had come 
down from the apostolic age with such a weight of authority, 
there was such an entire reliance on tlieir credibility, that it 
was generally felt to be unwise and unsafe to blend any uncer- 
tain accounts with the history contained in them. Such 
accounts, therefore, were neglected and forgotten. The Gos- 
pels extinguished all feebler lights. 

In what precedes, we have examined the objections to the 
conclusion, that Justin quoted the Gospels. We will now 
attend to the arguments in proof of this fact. 

I. In other cases, where we find such an agreement of 
thoughts and words as exists between the passages quoted by 
Justin and passages of the Gospels, particularly of Matthew 
and Luke, no doubt is entertained that the volume thus fur- 
nishing a counterpart to certain citations was the work cited.* 
The presumption arising from this agreement is to be over- 
borne only by the strongest objections, founded on some 
striking peculiarity in the case. Nothing, however, has been 

♦ The coincidence is particularly striking in several citations from the Old 
Testament common to St Matthew and Justin, in which the latter writer appears 
to have followed, wholly or in part, the Greek Gospel of the former ; though the 
passages, as they stand in that Gospel, agree neither with the Septuagint nor the 
Hebrew. — See Additional Note, E. 
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opposed to it, but the conjecture, that there may have been 
some work extant in the time of Justin, as nearly allied in 
character to the first three Gospels as any one of these is to 
either of the others ; and that Justin quoted this work, and 
not the Gospels. 

But in regard to any book which Justin may be conjectured 
to have quoted, it must answer to the following condi- 
tions. It must have been one which he and other Christians 
believed, or professed to believe, ^' written by Apostles and 
companions of Apostles /^ it must have been of the highest 
authority among Christians, — a sacred book, read in their 
churches ; it must have been the work to be appealed to as 
containing those facts, doctrines, and precepts, on which they 
formed their lives ; and it must, immediately after he wrote, 
have fallen into entire neglect and oblivion ; for no mention 
of it, or allusion to it, as quoted by him, is discoverable in 
any writer who succeeded him. But it is impossible to believe 
all these propositions to be true of any book. 

The supposition of some one book, different from the Gos- 
pels, has been resorted to by those who have maintained that 
Justin did not quote the Gospels; though they have not 
agreed among themselves in their conjectures as to what this 
book might be. But this supposition is irreconcilable with 
the language of Justin, which implies that he quoted a num- 
ber of books ; as I shall remark more particularly hereafter. 
Should it, in consequence, be maintained that he used a num- 
ber of book««different from the Gospels, the objections just 
urged would apply with even greater force, if possible, to this 
supposition than to that of a single book. No plausible hy- 
pothesis, therefore, can be framed to detract from the evi- 
dence afforded by the correspondence of Justin^s quotations 
with the contents of the Gospels. 

These quotations principally correspond to passages in the 
Gospels of Matthew jmd Luke. But if Justin, and the 
Christians contemporary with him, received those Gospels as 
works of the highest authority, we may confide^itly infer, that 

VOL. I. L 
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they received the other two Gospels as bearing the same 
character. Had they not done so^ it is impossible that the 
Gospels of Mark and John should have been so regarded by 
their younger contemporaries, the Christians of the time of 
Irenaeus. We have before attended to the considerations, 
which show that such an event could not have occurred; 
that, if the authority of two, or of one, of the Gospels were 
established in the Christian community, this would present a 
decisive obstacle to the reception of any other, which had not 
always been regarded as having like authority.* 

In respect to the use made by Justin of the Gospels of 
Mark and John, it may be observed that Mark records but 
few discourses of our Saviour, and has very little which is not 
common to him with Matthew or Luke, except some addi- 
tional circumstances in the relation of particular facts, not of 
a character to be noticed in giving a general view of the his- 
tory and doctrines of Christianity. His language, likewise, 
when different, being commonly inferior to that of Matthew 
and Luke, Justin would naturally prefer their expressions. 
But, as we have seen,t he has mentioned two facts recorded 
only by Mark, and that with an almost explicit reference to 
his particular Gospel. 

Prom John's Gospel Justin derived his doctrine of the in- 
carnation of the Logos in Christ, a doctrine which must have 
been founded on the first verses of that Gospel. The con- 
ception of the Logos, indeed, was familiar before the time 
when either Justin or St. John wrote ; but tho doctrine of 
the incarnation of the Logos in Christ must have rested 
wholly on the passage referred to. Accordingly, Justin 
speaks in language similar to that of St. John, of " the Logos 
having been made flesh.'' { He has, likewise, other concep- 
tions and turns of expression apparently derived from John's 
Gospel. He represents John the Baptist as having said, " I 
am not the Christ." § He justifies Christians for not keeping^ 

* See before, pp. 116-120. f See before, p. 131. 

X Apolog. prim«p. 52. John i. 14. § Dial, cum Tryph. p. 332. John i. 20. iii. 28. 
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the Jewish Sabbath^ '' because God has carried on the same 
administration of the universe during that day as during all 
others ;^' * a thought so remarkable, that there can be little 
doubt that he borrowed it from what was said by our Saviour, 
when the Jews were enraged at his having performed a miracle 
on the Sabbath : — " My Father has been working hitherto, 
as I am working/' f And, in the last place, he states that 
" Christ said, ' Unless ye be born again, ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven ;' " adding, with allusion to the words of 
Nicodemus, that " it is evidently impossible for those once 
born to enter into their mother's womb/' J 

II. That Justin made use of the Gospels, appears from the 
fact, that there is no intimation to the contrary in the whole 
numerous succession of subsequent Christian fathers. We 
have the evidence of Eusebius in the fourth century, and of 
Photius in the ninth, that his works were well known and 
held in high esteem. They are referred to with respect by 
several of the principal fathers. But his quotations excited 
no attention, as presenting any unexpected appearance, or as 
a matter of any difficulty or curiosity. If he had quoted his- 
tories of Christ different from the Gospels, it is incredible 
that the fact should have escaped the knowledge of all ancient 
writers after his time ; or that, being known, it should not 
have been adverted to. 

III. The description given by Justin of the books which 
he used, shows that those books were the Gospels. He 
appeals to several books. He speaks, not of one, but of 
several authors. '' Those,'' he says, *' who have written me- 
moirs concerning everything relating to our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, whom we believe ;" — " Memoirs, which I affirm to be 
composed by the Apostles of Christ and their companions ;" — 
" Memoirs composed by the Apostles which are called Gos- 

• Dial, cum Tryph. pp. 194, 195. f ^<>^ ^- ^7. 

X Apolog. prim. p. 89. John iii. 3, 4. 

l2 
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pels/' * The9e passages^ taken in connection^ appear without 
any other evidence to be decisive of the point in question. 
It is hardly to be contended^ that books extant in the time 
of Justin^ which were called Gospels, and which were written, 
or were supposed to be written, by Apostles of Christ and 
their companions, could be any other than our present Gos- 
pels, t 

lY. The manner in which Justin speaks of the character 
and authority of the books to which he appeals, of their 
reception among Christians, and of the use which was made 
of them, proves these books to have been the Gospels. They 
carried with them the authority of the Apostles. They were 
those writings from which he and other Christians derived 
their knowledge of the history and doctrines of Christ. They 
were relied upon by him as primary and decisive evidence 
in his explanations of the character of Christianity. They 
were regarded as sacred books. They were read in the assem- 
blies of Christians on the Lord's day, in connection with the 
Prophets of the Old Testament. Let us now consider the 

• See before, pp. 128, 130. 

f It deserves remark, that Justin, besides saying that the books he used were 
called Gospels, twice speaks of ** the Gospel" in the singular, using the article. 

He represents Trypho as saying (p. 156) : — " I know also that your precepts in 
what is called the Gospel are so wonderful and weighty, as to cause a suspicion 
that no one may be able to observe them. For I have taken the pains to read 
them." 

In the other passage referred to, he quotes (p. 852) Matthew xi. 27, as being 
" written in the Gospel." 

In both passages, the force of the article in Greek is the same as in English. 
By "the Gospel" must be meant some particular, well-known book. But it is 
not to be imagined, that, in the time of Justin, any history of Christ, not one of 
the four Gospels, was thus preeminently distinguished above them by the title of 
"the Gospel," or that any one of the four Gospels was so distinguished from the 
other three. No conclusion remains, but that Justin used the term " the Gospel " 
in a sense familiar to the fathers who succeeded him, as denoting the four Gospels 
collectively, and consequently the volume in which they were brought together. 

I have not introduced this argument into the text, because it is rendered unne- 
cessary by the decisive character of the other more striking considerations which 
apply to the question at issue. 
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manner in which the Gospels were regarded by the contem- 
poraries of Justin. Irenseus was in the vigor of life before 
Justin's death ; and the same was true of very many thousands 
of Christians living when Irenaeus wrote. But he tells us^ 
that the four Gospels are the four pillars of the churchy the 
foundation of Christian faith^ written by those who had first 
orally preached the Gospel^ by two Apostles and two com- 
panions of Apostles.* It is incredible that Irenaeus and 
Justin should have spoken of different books. We cannot 
suppose that writings^ such as the Memoirs of which Justin 
speaks^ believed to be the works of Apostles and companions 
of the Apostles^ read in Christian churches^ and received as 
sacred books of the highest authority^ should^ immediately 
after he wrote^ have fallen into neglect and oblivion^ and been 
superseded by another set of books. The strong sentiment 
of their value could not so silently^ and so unaccountably^ 
have changed into entire disregard^ and have been transferred 
to other ivritings. The copies of them spread over the world 
could not so suddenly and so mysteriously have disappeared^ 
that no subsequent trace of their existence should be clearly 
discoverable. , When, therefore, we find Irenseus, the contem- 
porary of Justin, ascribing to the four Gospels the same cha- 
racter, the same authority, and the same authors, as are 
ascribed by Justin to the Memoirs quoted by him, which 
were called Gospels, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the Memoirs of Justin were the Gospels of Irenseus. 

We shall next consider a portion of the evidence for the 
genuineness of the Gospels, to be gathered from a still earlier 
period. 

* See before, p. 84, seqq. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EVIDENCE OF PAPIAS. ST. LUKE'S OWN TESTIMONY TO THE 

GENUINENESS OF HIS GOSPEL. 

Between the death of St. John and the time when Justin 
wrote, an interval, probably, of about fifty years, there were 
very few Christian writers of whose works any remains are 
extant. It was a period of distress and confusion. Our reli- 
gion, left upon the death of that Apostle without any powerful 
and distinguished advocate, was struggling for establishment 
against the opposition and persecution of the world. A great 
revolution was taking place in the minds of those who had 
been acted upon by the preaching of the Apostles. Their 
opinions, like their circumstances, were unsettled. The 
separation or the union, which was afterwards eflFected, be- 
tween ancient errors and the new doctrines of our faith, was 
as yet undecided. Our religion had not assumed among its 
professed followers a well-defined character ; and its sublime 
truths were not so fully comprehended as when men had be- 
come more famihar with the conception of them. It had not 
yet secured possession of the minds and hearts of many con- 
verts well qualified by their literary eminence to explain and 
defend it. These causes will account for the few remains of 
writers from among the catholic Christians during this 
period ; and for the absence of any historical notice of the 
Gospels, which has come down to our times, except that of 
Papias. 

Fapias I have already had occasion to mention. * He hved, 
it may be recollected, during the first quarter of the second 

* See before, pp. 37, 38, and pp. 75, 76. 
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century ; and was acquainted^ as he informs us^ with many of 
the disciples of the Apostles. He wrote a work, now lost, but 
of which some fragments are preserved by Eusebius. In this 
work, as quoted by Eusebius, Papias mentions the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark. He says, that he received much in- 
formation from John the Presbyter ; and gives the following 
account, as derived from him. 

" The Presbyter said, that Mark, being the interpreter of 
Peter, carefully wrote down all that he retained in memory of 
the actions or discourses of Christ ; not, however, in order, 
for he was not himself a hearer or follower of the Lord, but, 
afterwards, as I said, a companion of Peter, who taught in 
the manner best suited to the instruction of his hearers, with- 
out making a connected narrative of his discourses concerning 
the Lord. Such being the case, Mark committed no errors, 
in thus writing some things from memory ; for he made it his 
sole object not to omit any thing which he had heard, and not 
to state any thing falsely." * 

Of Matthew, Papias says : — ^' Matthew wrote the oracles in 
the Hebrew language ; and every one interpreted them as he 

was able.''t 

It appears from these passages, that the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark were weU known before the time of Papias, that 
they were attributed to those writers, and, being regarded as 
authentic, were venerated as oracles. 

In the commencement of the Acts of the Apostles, we 
have Luke^s own testimony to the genuineness of his Gt)spel. 
The historical proof that the first-mentioned work was written 
by him is confirmed by other evidence, so satisfactory, as to 
leave no reasonable doubt on the subject.J We have, then, 
Luke^s own testimony that he was the author of a history of 
Christ. Sut as no one will adopt so absurd a supposition, as 
that the history which he wrote has been lost, and another 

• Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. iii. c. 39. t Ibid. » 

X See before, pp. 10S» 104. 
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substituted in its place^ the work of which he speaks must be 
our present Gospel. 

But Luke's testimony not only establishes the genuineness 
of his Gospel ; it has a further bearing. There is a striking 
resemblance between his Gospel and those of Matthew and 
Mark. There are, likewise, many striking points of resem- 
blance between the character and situation of the former 
writer, and the two latter. They had similar opportunities 
for information respecting all the common objects of know- 
ledge ; the influences of our faith had produced in them 
similar feelings and conceptions ; they were all placed in cir- 
cumstances the most extraordinary, and peculiar to a few 
individuals ; they all belonged to the small class of the first 
missionaries of our religion. One of them is supposed to 
have been an eye-witness of many of the facts, and a hearer 
of many of the discourses, which he records ; and the other 
two are believed to have derived their information firom those 
who, like him, were companions of our Lord. When, there- 
fore, we find that a work of a very remarkable character was 
written by Luke, and that two other works distinguished by 
the same characteristics are ascribed to Matthew and Mark, 
there arises a strong presumption, that they have been as- 
cribed to their true authors. No objection can be brought 
against the genuineness of the two latter histories, stronger 
than those which may be adduced against the genuineness of 
the former. In one case, we find that these objections are 
unfounded ; we have, therefore, good reason to believe that 
they are equally unfoimded in the other. 

Here, likewise, we should recur to the considerations before 
presented,* which show that the proof of the genuineness of 
any one of the Gospels involves the proof of the genuineness 
of all. The argument that has been brought forward, when 
reduced to its simplest form, is nothing more than an obvious 

• See before, pp. 116-120. 
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trutli, which may be thus stated. Supposing any body of 
men to possess an account of events^ esteemed by them of 
the greatest interest to themselves and to the worlds to know 
that this account was the work of an author whom they hold 
in the highest respect^ to believe him to have had the most 
satisfactory means of information^ and to regard his work^ 
ihereforey as entitled to the fullest credit, and, still more, to a 
sacred character; and supposing them, farther, to be placed 
in circumstances, which alone, even without any careful scru- 
tiny on their part, almost exclude the possibility of deception; 
— these men will not receive, as hkewise entitled to the fullest 
credit, and to a sacred character, another account, a fraudu- 
lent work, falsely ascribed to some venerated name, falsely 
pretending to an authority to which it has no claim, and, at 
the same time, in more or fewer respects, irreconcilable with 
that which has been received as the truth. 

The Gospel of Luke, then, came down from the apostolic 
age as his work, with his own attestation to its genuineness. 
This being so, the other three Gospels could not have obtained 
reception as sacred books, in common with it, if they had 
not been the works of the authors to whom they were as- 
cribed. 

Confining our view merely to the evidence presented in 
this chapter, we may regard the result of it under stiU another 
aspect. Luke testifies to the genuineness of his own Gospel ; 
Papias to that of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark; it 
follows that the authority of all three was estabhshed in the 
time of Papias. Now this was a period but just after the 
death of St. John, when thousands were living who had seen 
that last survivor of the Apostles, many, perhaps, who had 
made a pilgrimage to Ephesus to behold his countenance and 
listen to his voice, and hundreds who belonged to the church 
over which he had presided in person. It is incredible, there- 
fore, that, before the time of Papias, a spurious gospel should 
have been received as his work ; and after the time of Papias, 
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when the authority of the first three Gospels was established, 
the attempt to introduce a gospel falsely ascribed to St. John 
must have been, if possible, stiU more impracticable. 

Here, then, we finish the statement of the direct historical 
evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels from their recep- 
tion by the great body of Christians.* We will hereafter 
consider what may be inferred from the use made of them by 
the earlier heretical sects. 

* It has been customaiyi in treating the subject before us, to allege the sup- 
posed testimony of certain writings ascribed to contemporaries of the Apostles, 
and called writings of Apostolical Fathers. But nothing has, in my opinion, 
contributed more to give a false and unfavorable impression of the real nature 
and strength of the evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels. On this sub- 
ject, see Additional Note, F. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE DIRECT HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPELS. 

Such as we have seen is the direct historical evidence of 
the genuineness of the Gospels. The confirmation it receives 
from the manner in which they were regarded by the earlier 
heretical sects is still to be considered^ and^ likewise^ all that 
proof to be derived from the Gospels themselves^ which makes 
it evident, that they could have been written only by indi- 
viduals bearing the character, and placed in the circumstances, 
of those to whom they are ascribed. For the present, we con- 
fine our attention to the direct historical evidence alone. 

In regard to this, the nature of the case is such, that no 
evidence of the same character, or of the same weight, can 
be produced for the genuineness of any other ancient work, 
which was not, like them, received as an undisputed book of 
the Christian Scriptures. It is the testimony of a great, 
widely-spread, and intelligent community, to a fact about 
which they had fall means of information, and in which 
they had the deepest interest. It is their testimony to the 
genuineness of books, the reception of which as authentic 
would change the whole complexion of their lives ; and might, 
not improbably, put at hazard life itself, or all that they had 
before considered as rendering life desirable. It is the testi- 
mony of Gentiles to their belief of the genuineness and truth 
of books derived from Jews, — books regarded with strong 
disUke by a great majority of that nation ; three of which 
were not in common use among those few Jews who, like 
them, were disciples of Christ; and all of which were so 
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stamped throughout with a Jewish character^ as to be 
likely^ at first view^ strongly to offend their prejudices and 
tastes. 

But the peculiar nature and value of this testimony may 
be laid out of consideration. The fact alone^ that the four 
Gospels were all received as genuine books^ entitled to the 
highest credit^ by the whole community of catholic Christians^ 
dispersed throughout the world, admits of no explanation^ 
except that they had always been so regarded. We have 
begun by reasoning from their reception during the last 
quarter of the second century ; and their reception at that 
time affords, as we have seen, decisive proof of the estimation 
in which they must have been held during the whole pre- 
ceding interval &om their first appearance. But, though we 
may entitle this proof decisive, yet, like all other probable 
reasoning, it admits of confinnation; and we have seen the 
confirmation afforded by the evidence of Justin Martyr, who 
gives direct proof, that the authority of the Gospels was esta- 
blished among Christians before the middle of the second 
century. I say before the middle of the second century,^ 
for though this was the precise time when he wrote his first 
Apology, yet his testimony must be considered as relating to 
a state of things with which he had been previously conver- 
sant. We have next remarked the express and particular 
testimony of Papias to the genuineness of two of the Gospels, 
and to the estimation in which they were held by Christians. 
Then, tracing the stream of evidence back to its very source, 
we have seen Luke's own attestation to the genuineness of 
his Gospel. And in connection with this, and with the testi- 
mony of Papias, we have attended to the fact, that the ac- 
knowledged genuineness of any one of the Gospels must have 
presented an insuperable barrier to the reception of any spu- 
rious gospel as a work of like authority. The testimony to 
the genuineness of any one of the Gospels is virtually a testi- 
mony to the genuineness of all ; and the testimony to their 
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genuineness is a testimony to their reception by all catholic 
Christians wherever they had become known. 

Sut^ in regard to our present argument^ it is unimportant 
what period an objector may fix upon for the general recep- 
tion of the Gbspels as genuine. The later the period assigned 
for this event, the more obviously incredible does it become 
that it should have taken place, on the supposition that the 
Gospels were not received from the beginning in the character 
which they afterwards bore. The longer the Christian com- 
munity had existed without a knowledge of the Gospels, or 
without a belief in their genuineness, the more difficult must 
it have been to produce this belief, and to cause them to be 
recognized as books of the highest value and authority. Let 
us suppose that they were not so regarded till the last quarter 
of the second century. Their general recognition at that 
period becomes a most remarkable phenomenon. Some very 
effective cause or causes must be assigned for it, sufficient to 
explain how four spurious books, not before known, or known 
only to be rejected, should suddenly have obtained universal 
acceptance throughout the Christian world, as containing the 
truths fundamental to a Christianas belief. No trace of any 
causes capable of producing this result can be discovered or 
imagined. In the nature of things, it is impossible that such 
causes should have existed. The Christians of that age pro- 
fessed to receive the Gospels as genuine and authentic, on 
the ground that they had always been so regarded. The 
truth of this fact is the only explanation which can be given 
of the universal respect in which they were then held. 

It appears, therefore, that the evidence of the genuineness of 
the Gospels is of a very different character from what we are 
able to produce for the genuineness of any ancient classical 
work. Very few readers, I presume, could at once recollect 
and state the grounds on which we believe the Epistles to 
Atticus to have been written by Cicero, or the History of the 
Peloponnesian War by Thucydides. But should any writer 
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undertake to impugn the genuineness of these, or of many 
other ancient works that might be named, in the manner in 
which attempts have been made to weaken the historical ar- 
gument for the genuineness of the Gospels, he would hardly 
succeed even in gaining a discreditable notoriety. 

But there are objections derived from the Gospels them- 
selves, which are relied upon as doing away the whole force 
of the historical argument. It is urged, that the contents of 
one Gospel are irreconcilable with those of another, and, 
therefore, that the Gospels could not be the works of well- 
informed narrators. By the opponents of Christianity, the 
errors of theologians are commonly confounded with the 
truths of our religion ; and, so far as the objection just men- 
tioned rests on any tenable grounds, it bears, not against 
the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospels, but against 
the doctrine that they were written by miraculous inspira- 
tion. It would be an extraordinary fact, if these books pre- 
sented on their face decisive objections to their own credibi- 
lity which had been overlooked for eighteen centuries by 
intelligent Christians engaged in their study. To any one, 
indeed, who is capable of a just apprehension of the proof of 
the genuineness of the Gospels, afforded by their intrinsic 
character, nothing can appear more idle than such an attempt 
to prove, from their contents, that they could not have been 
written by the authors to whom they are ascribed. 

But there is another objection drawn from the essential 
character of the Gospels, which is, in fact, the root, and £ur- 
nishes the sap and strength of all others which have been 
urged against them. They contain the history of a miracu- 
lous dispensation; and a miracle, it is asserted, is impossible. 

This objection, if it can be maintained, is final, not merely 
in regard to the truth of the Gospels, and the truth of Chris- 
tianity, but in regard to the truth of all religion. 

The assertion, that a miracle is impossible, and, conse- 
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quently, that such a miraculous intervention of the Deity as 
Christianity supposes^ is impossible, must rest for support 
solely on the doctrine, that there is no God ; but that the 
universe has been formed and is controlled by physical 
powers essential to its elementary principles, which, always 
remaining the same, must always produce their eflfects uni- 
formly according to their necessary laws of action. This 
being so, a miracle, which would be a change in these neces- 
sary laws, is, of course, impossible. 

But when we refer the powers operating throughout the 
universe to one Being, as the source of all power, and ascribe 
to this Being intelligence, design, and benevolence, that is, 
when we recognise the truth, that there is a God, it becomes 
the extravagance of presumptuous folly to pretend, that we 
may be assured, that this Being can or will act in no other 
way than according to what we call the laws of nature ; that 
he has no ability, or can have no purpose, to manifest himself 
to his creatures by any display of his power and goodness 
which they have not before witnessed, or do not ordinarily 
witness. 

The assertion, therefore, that a miracle is impossible, can 
be maintained by no coherent reasoning, which does not 
assume for its basis, that all religion is false ; that its funda- 
mental doctrine, that there is a G^d, is untrue. The con- 
troversy respecting it is not between Christianity and atheism, 
it is between religion, in any form in which it may appear, 
and atheism. 

One may, indeed, give the name of God to the physical 
powers operating throughout the universe, considered col- 
lectively, or to some abstraction, as the moral law of the 
universe, for example, or to some conception still more 
unsubstantial and unintelligible, and thus contend that he 
does not deny the existence of God. But there is but one 
view which an honest man can take of the deception which 
in this and other similar cases has been attempted through a 
gross abuse of words, by which their true meaning is razed 
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out^ and a false meaning forced upon them. In contending 
with irreligion^ we have a right to demand that we shall not 
be mocked with the language of religion. 

But the fact has been overlooked^ that^ supposing the pro- 
position to be admitted^ that a miraculous intervention of the 
Deity is impossible^ it would have no bearing on our immedi- 
ate subject. No inference could be drawn from it to show 
that the Gospels were not written by those to whom they are 
ascribed. 

The first disciples of our Lord^ the first preachers of his 
religion^ whether their account was true or false^ taught that 
he was a messenger from God^ whose authority was conti- 
nually attested by displays of divine power, superseding the 
common laws of nature. They represented Christianity 
only under the character of a dispensation wholly miracu- 
lous. It has come down to us bearing this character &om 
the first accounts we have of its annunciation, — firom the 
time when St. Paul wrote those Epistles, the genuineness of 
which cannot be questioned. The fact that Christianity is a 
miraculous dispensation was the basis of his whole teaching, 
and equally of the teaching of the other Apostles. It can- 
not be pretended, that any indication is to be found of its 
having been presented to men under another character. The 
effects which followed its preaching are such as could have 
resulted only from such a conception of it. The hypothesis, 
therefore, — ^for such an hypothesis has actually been put for- 
ward,* — that this was not the original character of Christi- 
anity, — ^that its first preachers did not announce it as a mira- 
culous dispensation, but that some time during the lives of 
the Apostles, or immediately after, it assumed this character, — 
can be regarded only as one of the most extraordinary of 
those exhibitions of human folly which have lately been given 
to the world as speculations concerning our rehgion. There 
is no doubt, that the Apostles and their companions repre- 

• By Strauss, in his Leben Jesu (Life of Jesus). 
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sen ted Christ as a messenger from God^ whose divine autho- 
rity was attested throughout his ministry by miracles. It 
can^ therefore^ be no objection to the genuineness of the 
Gospels^ that such is the representation to be found in them. 
Whether true or false^ it is the only representation that was 
to be expected in histories of Jesus given by Apostles and 
their companions. 

The Gospels^ then, contain that view of Christianity which 
was presented by its first preachers. We have in these 
books that solemn attestation which was borne by them, and 
was confirmed by circumstances that exclude all doubt of its 
truth, to facts in the ministry and character of Christ which 
evince his divine mission. And to this nothing is objected 
but a speculation, which supposes that all religion must be 
false. 

In regard to men's belief in Christianity, and their appre- 
hension of its character, the present is an age of transition. 
We are leaving behind us the errors and superstitions of for- 
mer days, with all their deplorable consequences, — ^the domi- 
nation of a priesthood, tyranny over reason, persecution, false 
conceptions of morality by which its sanctions were often 
wholly perverted, and that disgust toward Christianity which 
the deformed image bearing its name, and set up for idol- 
worship, was so fitted to produce. But through a revulsion 
of feeling, occasioned by this state of things, many of the 
clergy, particularly in England, — one is reluctant to say many 
priests, though this is a title which they readily assume, — 
have turned about, and are travelling back into the dark 
region of implicit faith, Jesuitical morality, and religious 
formalities, absurdities, and crimes. On the other hand, 
there is a multitude of speculatists, who, in the abandonment 
of religious error, have abandoned religion itself, and whose 
only substitute for it, if they have any, is an unsubstantial 
spectre which they have decorated with its titles. Meanwhile, 
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very many enlightened men^ who have been repeUed from 
the study of Christianity by the imbecility or folly of those 
who have assumed to be its privileged expositors and defen- 
ders^ regard it^ at best^ only with a certain degree of respect, 
as being, perhaps, a noble system, if properly understood, and 
one the belief of which, even under the forms that it has been 
made to assume, is, at all events, useful to the community :^- 
Magnifica quidem res et saltitaris, si modo est ulla. 

In order that we may pass from this state of things to a 
better, it is necessary that the intellect of men should be 
awakened and brought to exercise itself on the most impor- 
tant subject that can be presented to its examination. The 
result would be a rational and firm faith in Christianity, 
with all the consequences that must flow from such a faith. 
The convictions which rest on reason are of very different 
efficacy from the impressions produced through prejudice, 
imagination, or passion. The latter may lead to great evil; 
the former can produce only good. There is a sense of 
reality attending the convictions of reason, which maies it 
impossible that they should not penetrate into the character. 
Let any one, in the best exercise of his understanding, be 
persuaded that the history of Jesus Christ is true, that the 
miracle of his mission from God, which belongs to the order 
of events lying beyond the sphere of this world, and concern- 
ing the whole of man^s existence, is as real as those facts 
which take place in this world, conformably to the narrow 
circle of its laws with which we are familiar, and he has be- 
come intellectually, and can hardly fail to become morally, a 
new being. In recognizing that fact, he recognizes his rela- 
tion to God, or rather, if I may so speak, God's relation to 
him. Life assumes another character. It is not a short 
period of existence in which we are to confine our views and 
desires to what may be attained within its limits. It is a 
state of preparation for a life to come, which will continue 
into an infinity where the eye of the mind is wholly incapable 
of following its course. Viewed in the broad light which 
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thus pours in upon us, their false coloring disappears from 
the objects of passion, and we perceive that there is nothing 
permanently good, but what tends to the moral and intellec- 
tual progress of the soul, and nothing to be dreaded as essen- 
tially evil, but what tends to impede it. 
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NOTE A, 

(See p. 15.) 

FURTHER REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OP THE TEXT 

OF THE GOSPELS. 



Section I. 

Introductory Statement, 

In this note it is my intention to show the great extravagance of the 
language, which has been used by Griesbach and others, concerning the 
diversities of the text in different copies of the New Testament. In 
doing this, I must treat of the system of classifying those copies, which 
has been connected with, and has principally given occasion to, the 
language referred to. I shall then notice all the more important passages 
in the Received Text of the Gospels, which seem to me probably 
spurious. But as the criticism of Matthew's Gospel depends in part on 
the language in which it was originally written, and upon the question, 
whether it was the Gospel used by the Hebrew Christians, I previously 
shall state the reasons for believing it to have been written in Hebrew 
and to have been used by those Christians. 

Section II. 

On the systematic Clamjicaiion of the Copies of the New Testament, 
adopted hy Griesbach and others; and the Language concerning the 
Diversities among those Copies, with which it has been connected, 

Griesbach divides the authorities for settling the text of the New 
Testament into three principal classes, called by him recenswnes, 
" recensions " or " critical editions." He regards the manuscripts, 
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versions, and quotations, belonging to any one of these classes, as more 
or less conformed to a standard text, different from that of either of 
the other two classes. The grounds of this dassification are explained 
by him in the third section of the Prolegomena to his edition of the 
New Testament. " That two different recensions," he says, " were in 
existence at least as early as the beginning of the third century, is evi- 
dent from a comparison of the quotatioM of Origen with those of Ter- 
tuUian and Cyprian. The Greek text implied in the quotations of the 
latter is different in its whole conformation and entire coloring {toto mo 
habitu ufdversoque colore) from that which was used by Origen, and, 
before him, by Clement of Alexandria. The former text [that of the 
Latin fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian] is found in those manuscripts in 
which the Greek original is accompanied with a Latin version, in the 
copies of the Latin version which preceded the Yulgate, in that portion 
of the Vatican manuscript which contains the Gospel of Matthew," in 
seven other more modem manuscripts enumerated by Griesbach, " in 
the Sahidic version, and the Syriac of Jerusalem." The latter text, that 
of Origen, is found, according to the statements of Griesbach in his 
different writings, in the Ephrem manuscript, in the manuscript of the 
Gospels called Codex Stephani «7, in the Vatican, with the exception of 
the first and greater part of Matthew's Gospel, in that part of the 
Alexandrine which contains the Epistles of Paul, in a few other manu- 
scripts of later date (though in these in a more corrupt state), in the 
Coptic, -^thiopic, Armenian, and Philoxenian-Syriac versions, and in 
the quotations of Eusebius, Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, Isidore of 
Pelusium, and others. This text, being used by Clement and Origen, 
who flourished at Alexandria, and generally at Alexandria and through- 
out Egypt, may be called the Alexandrine, The other text, being from 
the time of Tertullian used throughout the West in the Latin Church, 
may be called the Western, " It was not, however," says Griesbach, 
" confined within the bounds of the Western Empire, as appears from 
the agreement between it and the Sahidic version and the Syriac of 
Jerusalem, which, though not constant, is frequent." But, besides 
these two more ancient texts, he supposes a third, which is first found 
in the quotations of the Greek Fathers who flourished about the dose 
of the fourth century, and during the fifth and sixth. It is to be dis- 
tinguished into its earlier and later forms ; and in one or the other is 
found in a great majority of manuscripts, and appears in the Gothic 
version, and also in the Sclavonic, though the copies of the latter differ 
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often from each otter. It prevailed in the Patriarchy of Constanti- 
nople, and was thence spread over the Christian world. It may therefore 
be denominated the Conatantinqpolitan or Byzantine, 

The chsiracteristics of these three different texts, as given by Gries- 
bach, are as follows. 

"The Western text preserves genuine readings of a harsher kind, 
remote from the analogy of the Greek language, Hebraisms, solecisms, 
cacophonies ; by all which Western readers would be less offended. In 
the Alexandrine recension, there appears a disposition to remove or 
alter whatever might be offensive to the ear of a native Greek. The 
Western endeavours to explain the sense, and render it more obvious 
by interpretations, periphrases, additions sought from all quarters {addi-' 
tammtia nndecimque conqumtu), and by transpositions of words and 
sentences. It is the object of the Alexandrine to improve the lan- 
guage, rather than to illustrate the meaning. The Western presents 
us with longer readings, it has more words, it contains additions 
derived from parallel passages; but it also sometimes omits words, 
which seem to obscure the sense, or to be contradictory to the context, 
or to what is found elsewhere ; in all which respects the Alexandrine is 
the purer text. In a word, in the Alexandrine text we discover the 
work of a grammarian, in the Western that of an interpreter." " In all 
the particulars which have been mentioned, the Byzantine corresponds 
much with the Alexandrine, differing from it only in discovering yet 
more regard to purity of language, and in admitting readings from the 
Western text different from the Alexandrine, or readings compounded 
of those found in both texts." " The origin," says Griesbach, " of 
these different recensions, in the deficiency of ancient documents and 
testimony, cannot be historically explained." 

In remarking upon what has been quoted, I will first notice the 
exaggerated language used by Griesbach, very remote from the sober 
statements to be expected in a mere critical disquisition. The Western 
text, he says, differs from the Alexandrine " in its whole conformation 
and entire coloring." Let us, in the first place, compare this with his 
own language, found elsewhere.. The Cambridge manuscript is re- 
garded by Griesbach as containing the Western text, and the Codex 
Stephani ij as one of those which have preserved the Alexandrine. In 
comparing the readings of these manuscripts, and of Origen, he says: — 

" From the frequent agi'cement of the Cambridge manuscript with 
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the Codex Stephani v, and Origen, it appears that the most ancient 
Western recension agreed with the Alexandrine in innumerable 
places ;"* this, of course, must mean, in innumerable rariations from 
the Eeceived Text. 

But the comparison here instituted between the two supposed texts, 
though it leads to the conclusion just quoted respecting their agree- 
ment with eadi other, cannot be regarded as a fair one. The Cam- 
bridge manuscript cannot be considered as belonging to any dass of 
manuscripts, so as to be a correct representatire of their standard text. 
It has a peculiar character. A part of the title of one of the chapters 
in Father Simon's " Critical History of the Text of the New Testa- 
ment," is this : " Why ia the Cambridffe manwcript so differendfrom other 
Greek copies f" '* I suspect," says Bishop Middleton, '' that all the 
collated manuscripts put together do not contain one half the readings 
in which the Codex Bezse [the Cambridge manuscript] differs from the 
B«oeiyed Text."f In the fourth chapter of St. John's Gospel (which I 
have taken without selection), there are, if I have counted rightly, 
seYcnty-seven Tarious readings quoted by Wetstein from this manu- 
script, omitting one which is obviously an accidental error in the spell- 
ing of a word. Of these, thirty-seven appear to be found in no other 
Greek manuscript, and twenty-seven to be supported by no other 
authority of any kind.| The hypothesis of Matthsei respecting the 
origin of this manuscript, whether correct or not, sujficiently corre- 
sponds to the phenomena which it presents. " My suspicion respecting 
it," he says, " is this. Some Latin monk, having a moderate acquaint- 
ance with the Greek language, had written in the margin of his Greek 
New Testament, passages both from Greek and Latin fathers, which 
seemed to refer to particular passages of the New Testament. He had 
noted likewise various readings of some Greek and Latin manuscripts 
of the New Testament. He had added parallel passages of the sacred 
writings. From this miscellaneous collection, either he, or some other 
person, prepared a text according to his own judgment." " From such 
an exemplar, different from all others, the Cambridge manuscript was 
derived." § It seems clear, that a manuscript of such a character can-: 

* Symbolae Criticae, Vol. i. pp. cxvii. cxviii. 
f Middleton on the Greek Article ; Appendix on the Cod. Bezae. 
X In making this computation, I have looked for coincident authorities in 
Griesbach as well as Wetstein. 
§ Quoted by Middleton, ubi supra. 
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not properly be considered as a representative of any class of authorities. 
But the Cambridge manuscript (pccidenialium facile princeps, as it is 
called by Griesbach) is a main pillar of the theory respecting a separate 
Western text, with its peculiar characteristics. How much it is so may 
appear from a passage in a work which Griesbach published in 1811, 
the year before his death, in which he says, '' that there existed from 
the second and third centuries various recensions of the sacred text, one 
of which, as respects the Grospels, remains in D [the Cambridge manu- 
script], another in manuscripts B, C, L,* and another in manuscripts 
E, F, G, H, S,t and others."} Here the Cambridge manuscript is 
mentioned alone as the representative of the Western text. 

We will now produce another passage from Griesbach. In the 
Epistles, he compares the readings of the Clermont manuscript, which 
he considers as, in this part of the New Testament, a representative of 
the Western text, with the Alexandrine authorities, Origen, the Ephrem 
manuscript, and the Codex Stephani 17 ; and remarks : — " The Western 
recension, as far as we are acquainted with it from this manuscript, 
was nearly allied to the Alexandrine." § We may compare this with 
the language used in his Prolegomena ; and, in order to show more 
dearly the extravagance of the latter, we may blend the words of both 
sentences into one : — The Western recension, so far as we are acqtudnted 
with it from this Tnanuscript, was nearly aUied to the Alexandrine, 
although it differed from it in its whole conformation and entire 
coloring. 

Again, the Vatican manuscript, except in the larger part of Matthew's 
Gbspel, is one of Griesbach's principal Alexandrine authorities. In 
the Acts and the Epistles of St. Paul, he represents this and the 
Alexandrine and Ephrem as the chief guides in determining the Alex- 
andrine readings. || But of this manuscript he says in his latest work : 
— "As to the Vatican manuscript, the basis of its text is alto- 
gether Alexandrine ; but its frequent agreement with the Cambridge 
manuscript shows also, that it is everywhere allied to the Western 
copies."^ 

• The Vatican, the Ephrem, and the Codex Stephani 11, 
t Manuscripts regarded by Griesbach as containing the Byzantine text. 
X Comment Crit Partic. II. p. Ixviii. 
§ Symbolae Crit Vol. i. p. cxxxviii. 
II Praefat ad Vol. ii. Nov. Test 
% Comment Crit Partic. II. p. 203, note. 
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Grie8Y)ach'8 whole system of recensions was attacked as baseless by 
Matthsei, who, at the same time with him, was devoting himself to the 
criticism of the text of the New Testament. Matthsei was, I suppose, 
superior to Griesbach in learning, being more extensively acquainted 
with the Greek fathers, and the character of their quotations from the 
New Testament. He was a laborious scholar after the fashion of former 
days. But his temper was irritable, and his style in controversy coarse 
and jeering. There was much bitterness in his personal attacks, and 
horse-play in his raillery ; both of which he introduced in the most un- 
suitable of all places, his notes and remarks in his editions of the New 
Testament. He was deficient in judgment and power of reasoning ; 
and, even when his arguments were of weight, he was not patient 
enough to present them in such a manner as to give them their due 
force. His writings, therefore, produced little effect at the time ; a 
great majority of German scholars siding with Griesbach, who avoided, 
in general^ any direct controversy with his rough opponent. 

But after the quotations I have given from Griesbach himself, re^ 
specting the near alliance of the supposed Alexandrine and Western 
texts, notwithstanding the great difference which he elsewhere states to 
exist between them, no one Mrill be surprised to find, that later critics 
reject the distinction altogether, as having no foundation in the various 
readings of the early authorities for settling the text of the New Tes- 
tament. Scholz, who, after having spent several years in the collation 
of manuscripts, published, in 1830 and 1836, the two volumes of his 
critical edition of the New Testament, says : — " There is no ground 
for distinguishing between those which have been called Alexandrine 
and those which have been called Western manuscripts. In my opinion 
they fall into one class. They all differ so much from one another, that 
if we regard any thing more than their general character, and undertake 
to separate them into classes according to their specific pectdiarities, 
we must make as many classes as there are manuscripts." * So also 
Eichhom, though he had previously adopted the classification of 
Griesbach,f yet, in the fourth volume of his Introduction to the New 
Testament, published just before his death, speaks of " the dream of 
two very early recensions, an Alexandrine and a Western," as having no 

♦ Biblisch-kritische Reise (Travels for the Purpose of Biblical Criticism), 
pp. 178, 179. See also the Prolegomena to his N. T., cap. iii. 
t Einleitungin 4. N. T. i. 675, 676. 
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foundation in history ; and maintains, that " in the earliest times what 
have been called the Alexandrine and Western readings were found 
intermingled ; and that how often or how seldom, or in what way, any 
manuscript might diflfer from the original text, depended merely on 
accident, on the choice of the exemplar to be copied, on the character 
of the transcriber and corrector of the manuscript, and other similar 
considerations, and not upon any previous recension [critical edition of 
the New Testament] ; unless the name of recension be given to every 
transcript." ♦ 

But the fact, that, instead of there being two early texts, widely 
differing from each other, there is truly no ground for distinguishing 
between an Alexandrine and a Western text, is, I think, established by 
the statements of Dr. Laurence (late Archbishop of Cashel). The 
quotations of Origen afford, according to Griesbach, the highest stan- 
dard of comparison for the Alexandrine class. But, respecting these 
quotations, Dr. Laurence remarks as follows : — 

" In order to asceii^in the true character of the readings of Origen, 
the whole of them together, and not a partial selection, should be 
examined. With this impression, I have given all which a diligent 

* P. 273. — I do not quote Semler as an authority to the same point, because 
his want of conscientiousness as a writer, his passion for new hypotheses, of which 
he furnished the germs of many that have since flourished for a time under the 
care of his successors, and the dogmatism, rashness, and inconsistency of his 
assertions, prevent any reliance upon his expressed opinions. But he was the 
immediate predecessor of Griesbach in maintaining the theory of recensions of 
the text of the New Testament ; and it may be worth while to observe, that he 
also blends together as one the Alexandrine and Western recensions, which 
Griesbach represents as so different. Of the two ancient recensions which Semler 
imagines, one is called by him the Eastern, or that of Lucian ; the other, accord- 
ing to him, was the Western, " prevailing also in Palestine and Egypt, and found 
in the writings of Origen.'* " It is," he says, " perfectly accordant (ganz und gar 
einstimmig) with the oldest Latin version, the Itala, or whatever it was, that was 
in use before the Vulgate." Semler's notion of the identity of the text used in 
Egypt, and appearing in the writings of Origen, that is to say, the Alexandrine 
text of Griesbach, with what Griesbach calls the Western text, the text found, 
according to both, in the oldest Latin version, could not be more strongly ex- 
pressed. But it is here to be remarked, that we are acquainted with no one 
particular Latin version which was in use before the Vulgate, and, therefore, that 
the assertion is made at random, that the text of such a version was perfectly ac- 
cordant with some other text. — See Semler's " Vorbereitung zur theologischen 
Hermeneutik." Stuck III. Vorrede. 
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investigation enabled me to discoyer, in the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
haye noted those which agree with other Alexandrine authorities, or 
with the Western, or with both. The total amount of his readings is 
six hundred and nine, out of which there are two hundred and twenty- 
six which coincide with either Western or Alexandrine authority, or 
with both. Of the remainder, many, indeed, not unfirequently accord 
with the Byzantine, but many more are perfectly insulated." " But, 
notwithstanding the great amoimt of this incongruous remainder, there 
are found a sufficient number of congruous readings for the purpose, at 
least, of a comparative examination. 

*' There occur two hundred and twentysixy which coincide with one or 
both of the classes alluded to. Of these, 09ie hundred and eiffhteen are 
supported by Western authority alone, ninety by both Western and 
Alexandrine united, and only eighteen by Alexandrine alone. Supposing 
the existence of an Alexandrine text, we may presume that Origen 
would frequently have associates of that description in peculiar readings ; 
but this presumption is far from being warranted by fact. For in truth, 
the very reverse takes place ; as, out of two hundred and twenty-six 
readings, Origen has but eighteen distinguishable from the Western text, 
in which he is joined by any other Alexandrine father. Nor even in 
this limited number of eighteen does he read in conjunction with more 
than one Alexandrine (sometimes with Clemens, and sometimes with 
Cyril), except in the following five instances: Rom. iii. 30; 1 Cor. iv. 
13 ; viii. 8 ; Ephes. v. 25 ; Philip, i. 24 ; in which he receives a double 
support. On the other hand, his alliance with Western authority, in 
exclusion of the Alexandrine, is so intimate, that he reads with that 
alone, not eighteen but one hundred and eighteen times, a full moiety of 
the whole amount. Neither does he here often read with one or two, 
but generally (the source indeed being more prolific) with numerous 
associates." * 

Besides Origen, Clement of Alexandria is another of Griesbach's 
principal Alexandrine authorities. Of Clement, however, he himself 
thus speaks in his last work : — " I readily concede, that he often quoted 
passages of the New Testament from the Western edition, and agrees 
wonderfully (et consentire mirum in modum) with the Cambridge manu- 
script. But he agrees also not unfrequently (nan raro consonat) with 

* Laurence's ** Remarks upon the Systematical Classification of Manuscripts 
adopted by Griesbach," pp. 129-132. • 
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manuscripts of the Alexandrine text, the Vatican, Ephrem, and Codex 
Stephani ^ ; and this not only in passages where they give the same 
reading with the Cambridge manuscript, but in passages, also, where 
the Alexandrine authorities differ from the Western." * 

It may appear, from what has been quoted, that Clement and]Origen, 
though put forward as leaders in the cause, are but doubtfrd Alexan- 
drmes, and well disposed to go over to the enemy ; or rather that they 
are both open traitors. More seriously, it is evident that there is no 
ground for distinguishing under the name AlexandHne^ or in any other 
manner, the text whidi appears in their quotations from the text found 
in certain other authorities called Western, 

But the language I have quoted from Griesbach concerning the 
difference between these two supposed texts could not be used with an 
approach to truth concerning the differences between the Greek text of 
any manuscripts of the New Testament, of which we have knowledge, 
or may infer the former existence from quotations and versions. 

If we examine, for a few pages together, aU the various readings 
collected by Wetstein and Griesbach, it is more probable than otherwise 
that we shall not meet with one of importance, I do not say as affecting 
the sense, but as affecting the character of the style. In speaking of 
the Cambridge manuscript, Middleton remarks, in a spirit of exagge- 
ration similar to that of Griesbach : — " If we had, at the present day, 
no other Greek manuscript of the Gospels, almost every thing which 
the learned have determined respecting the style and language of the 
Evangelists would be wholly unfounded." f But what can be meant by 
such a remark ? What proportion of the criticisms in Gataker " de 
Novi Instrumenti Stylo," so far as they relate to the Gospels, would 
cease to be applicable ? How much of Vorstius " de Hebraismis" 
could be dispensed with in consequence ? What proportion of Glasse's 
" Philologia Sacra" woidd the case supposed render useless ? How 
many new words or new senses would it be necessary to add to the 
Lexicons of the New Testament ; or how many now found in them 
would it be necessary to strike out ? The whole amount of the differ- 
ence between the text of the Cambridge manuscript and the corrected 
text of Griesbach, so far as it regards the characteristics of the style, 
consists in a few anomalous expressions, especially in an occasional 

♦. Comment. Crit pp. xlix. 1. f Middleton, ubi supra. 
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improper use or neglect of the article, a circumstance not strange in a 
Greek manuscript written by a Latin transcriber ; and, as I believe, in 
some other Latinisms, arising from the circumstance that the Greek text 
has been in certain passages conformed to some Latin text, though the 
existence of this last characteristic has been disputed by many modem 
critics. Middleton himself has furnished a collation of one chapter 
from this manuscript, and the most important various readings from two 
others. Every one may see to how little they amount, as affecting the 
style of the New Testament. 

But this manuscript presents an extreme case. We can bring such 
language as we have quoted from Griesbach to a fairer test. The 
Byzantine text is regarded by him as of the least authority, — as the 
most corrupt. But this is the text, which, as found in the later and 
least valuable manuscripts of the class, was, according to him, the 
ground-work of the Eeceived Text. His opinions concerning the latter 
are expressed in the first part of his Prolegomena to the New Testament. 
The following is the statement of another writer of his school of criti- 
cism, Bertholdt : — " The Eeceived Text is such a wretched mixture,* 
as is not found in the most modem and most corrupted manuscripts of 
the New Testament. Its groundwork is the text found in very modem 
manuscripts."! ^^ ^^^ other hand, it was the object of Griesbach, in 
his corrected text, to approximate to the original text as nearly as 
possible. Here, then, we have the two extremes, the purest and the 
most corrupt text. Let us compare them together, and see how great 
is the disagreement. There can be no question, that he would be 
thought to make a very wild assertion, who should say that Griesbach's 
text differed in its " whole conformation and entire coloring" from the 
Eeceived Text. But in making this comparison we have brought 
together texts which, according to his hypothesis, should be most 
imlike, — the most pure, and the most conrupt. What then shall \^e say 
of such language as applied to the Alexandrine and the Western texts ? 
Did either the Alexandrine or the Western text differ more than the 
Eeceived Text from the original ? If so, one or the other, or both, was 
more corrupt than the Eeceived Text, contrary to all Griesbach's state- 
ments. If they differed less from this common standard, then their 
differences, when compared together, must have been small indeed. 

* "Greulicher Mischmasch," literally, "shocking hotch-potch." 
f Bertholdt's Historisch-kritische Einleitung, u. s. f. i. e. Historical and Cri • 
tical Introduction to the Old and New Testaments, Part I. p. 356. 
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The amount of difiPerence between the Beceived Text and the most 
correct, and the importance of the varioos readings of the New Testa- 
ment, are subjects to which we shall again advert. Enough, perhaps, 
has been said to show how wholly unfounded is the language of Gries- 
bach. I have remarked upon it thus particularly, not only on account 
of the authority of his name, but because assertions of a similar cha- 
racter are common in the writings of Grerman critics. We will now 
take a further view of the theory with which it is connected, the theory 
of ancient recensions qf the text of the New Testament j which, after 
being maintained by Griesbach, was extensively received, and has been 
variously modified by different writers. It was, however, as we shall 
see, virtually abandoned by Griesbach himself. 

According to this theory, all the authorities of the Alexandrine, of 
the Western, and of the Byzantine class, or of any other classes which 
may be supposed, are respectively derived from a standard text, peculiar 
to that class, of which they are more or less faithful copies. Two 
different standard texts, according to Griesbach, existed before the 
dose of the second century; and another was subsequently formed, 
from which the Byzantine authorities are derived. He uses, in denoting 
his classes, the word recensio, the meaning of which is " critical edi- 
tion," and which implies the existence of a standard text formed with 
care. " A critic," says Gh*iesbach, in explaining his system, " who, 
bringing together many manuscripts, or other helps, so remodels the 
text of any work as to cause it to differ in its whole conformation from 
the text of all other manuscripts, is to be considered as the author of a 
new recension" * He speaks of the " ancient and native readings" of 
the Alexandrine text.f He says, that " no manuscript of either recen- 
sion (the Alexandrine or Western) has come down to us, which has not 
been interpolated in many places ;" J " no recension is found in any re- 
maining manuscript such as it originally existed"^ He speaks of 
" distinguishing the later interpolations and glosses from the genuine 
and primitive readings of either recension." || He says in one place, 



* ** Criticus, qui adhibitis codicibus pluribus, aliisve subsidiis, textum libri 
cujusdam ita refiiigit, ut habitu universo a caeterorum codicum omnium textu 
differat, novam recensionem elaborasse censendus est." — Cura in Epist, Paulin, 
Sect. I. § 17. See also what precedes and follows. 

f Symb. Crit I. p. cviii. J Symb. Crit I. p. cxix. 

§ Prol^gom. in N. T. Sect. III. || Symb. Crit I. p. cxx. 

VOL. I. N 
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that the Alexandrine and Western recensions are equaUy ancient-,* and 
in another, that the Western recension is/ar the most ancimt ofall.'f 
In his bust work, he adopts the opinion of Hug, that the Byzantine 
authorities are to be referred to a text which had been critically formed 
by Lucian ;% or, in other words, that Lucian is the author of the 
Byzantine recension. But above all, it is the main principle of his 
criticism on the New Testament, that every authority is to be referred 
to its particular dass, and regarded, in the first instance, merely as 
serving to determine the reading of the standard text of that recension 
to which it belongs. All the authorities of one class, as they are all 
derived from one standard text, are to be considered only as a single 
evidence. The comparative authority of the different recensions, each 
being considered as a single evidence, and their agreement or disagree- 
ment with each other, are alone to be ultimately regarded, in determin- 
ing the probability of different readings from authority or external evi- 
dence. Our existing documents are direct authority, not for the 
original text of the New Testament, but only for the text of the recen- 
sion to which they respectively belong. 

In his " Introduction to the Old and New Testaments," Bertholdt 
explains at length the opinions of Griesbach, and ascribes to him " the 
immortal honour of having first frilly comprehended, and clearly ex- 
plained," the system of the classification of authorities. The founda- 
tions of this system he considers as immovable. Still, he regards it as 
in some respects defective and objectionable. " Griesbach's system of 
criticism," he says, " taking its commencement from the two oldest re- 
censions, which had theii' origin in the last half of the second century, 
leaves imtouched the long period from the composition of the writings 
of the New Testament to the middle of that centuiy." He refers to an 
article in a German journal, written by Griesbach himself, in which 
Bertholdt says that Griesbach expressly professes " to have had no 
higher purpose than to restore the text, in aU its essential parts, such 
as it existed in the two original collections, which were made, one of 
the Gospels called Zvaiyy^Kiov, and the other of the Epistles called 
•Air<J<rroXos." " As it regards the original text," says the too rhetorical 
critic, " he passes from the bounds of the empirical and throws himself 
into the arms of the higher criticism ; judging of what was originally 
written only by the intrinsic goodness of the reading." § 

♦ Symb. Crit. I. p. cxix. f Comment. Crit. Partic. I. p. 68. 

X Comment. Crit. Partic. II. p. Ivii. § Bertholdt'sEinleitung,Pai3^I. p. 317. 
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Such are the accounts given by Griesbach and his followers, of the 
hypothesis of recensions of the New Testament ; but what has been 
alleged from him is not consistent with what is found elsewhere in his 
writings. I will now quote from one of his earliest works, and from 
his latest ; his CwrtB in J^natolaa Fatdinas, and his CommetUariMS 
OrUicus. 

In the former, he supposes that the undisputed Epistles (cd 6fio\o- 
y^dfupcu) were collected into a volume before the middle of the second 
century, though he expresses a doubt whether it were done so early. 
This collection was called 6 'Atr^trroAos (the Apoatolos), '* It cannot be 
determined," he says, " whether the text of this collection was derived 
from the very originals, or from copies of particular Epistles, or from 
some partial collections. We may readily believe, that the editor tran- 
scribed one or two Epistles from the originals ; but it is hardly probable 
that they were all so copied. It is enough for us, that the collection 
exhibited a sufficiently genuine text, and had no false readings which 
would either remarkably change the sense, or corrupt and deprave the 
doctrine of the Apostles. For, as the collection was received by all the 
cathoHc churches, not excepting those to whom the Epistles had for- 
merly been written, we may infer that no one suspected the editor of 
changing or interpolating their text ; but that this edition agreed with 
those copies, which, being taken from the originals, were already in the 
hands of many learned men before the collection was published." The 
Epistles being thus brought together into a volume, and the collection 
being published, copies of it were soon multiplied. But it is not pro- 
bable, he says, that those more ancient manuscripts, which were in ex- 
istence before its publication, were thrown aside or destroyed by their 
possessors. Every one retained that which he had before used, merely 
adding those Epistles which he found wanting in his copy. " From 
this time," continues Griesbach, " there were two sorts of manuscripts ; 
one, the copies of those which existed before the collection, the Apos- 
tolas, was formed ; and the other, copies of the latter, of the new edi- 
tion." " Here, then," he says, " we discover, unless I am altogether 
deceived, the origin of two different recensions ! Deprehendimus igitur, 
nisi nos fallunt omnia, duarum recensionum diversarum incunabula / " 
The Italics and the note of admiration are his own. The Latins, ac- 
cording to him, were more tenacious of the ancient manuscripts. The 
Greeks, among whom there were more ready transcribers of Greek, 

and among whom, therefore, a new Ghreek manuscript could be more 

N 2 
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easily procured, gradually laid aside those obsolete copies, and adopted 
in their stead transcripts of the collection. " If the text of the Apw- 
tolos was freed by the editor from some Hebraisms, and forms of ex- 
pression unusual among native Greeks, it might be more agreeable 
to them than that harsher Western recension in which they were re- 
tained. Into the latter, however, many glosses early found their way, 
but such as regarded the sense, more than the Greek idiom." Gries- 
bach then proceeds to point out what he supposes the characteristics of 
these two classes of manuscripts, as they were propagated by tran- 
scribers. They are the same which he has assigned respectively to the 
Western and Alexandrine recensions, in his Prolegomena to the New 
Testament.* 

Here, then, we have one of his earliest accounts of what he caUs the 
Western and Alexandrine recensions. Its inconsistency with what we 
have before quoted is obvious. There was, according to this account, 
no Western recension, in the sense in which he elsewhere uses the term. 
There was no standard text for manuscripts of this class but .the origi- 
nal text. It is to this, that the authorities belonging to the Western 
class, according to Griesbach's own statement, carry us back directly, 
without the intervention of any critical edition. The Alexandrine and 
Western texts are not equally ancient ; the former was derived from 
the Apostoloa, the latter from the originals. One of the only two more 
ancient recensions, which he supposes, is struck out. The existence, 
indeed, even of an Alexandrine recension seems not very confidently 
stated. But, allowing the existence of the latter, yet, according to 
what has been quoted, each manuscript of the Western class is to be 
referred to the original text as its archetype, and not to be regarded 
merely as determining the text of a subsequent critical edition. — It is 
not to my immediate purpose to insist on the fact, that the statements 
which we have quoted, so far as they imply any peculiar theory, are 
merely conjectural ; though it may be worth while for every one study- 
ing the works of German scholars to attend well to the distinction 
between what is asserted and what is proved. All with which we. are 
at present concerned is the inconsistency of those statements with 
Griesbach's principles of criticism. 

In his Commentariua Criticm, the whole doctrine of two standard 
texts, the Western and Alexandrine, may be considered as abandoned. 

• Curae in Epist Paulin. Sect II. §§ 12-15. 
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In this work, he remarks upon a new theory, or rather upon a new modi- 
^cation of his own theory, proposed by Hug.* Hug supposes, that there 
were no recenmm before the middle of the third century. Previously 
to that time, there existed only the common edition, Movis icoii^, derived 
without intervention from the original text ; and to this he refers the 
principal Western authorities, and the quotations of Clement and Origen; 
thus, like other critics, blending together Griesbach's Western and Alex- 
andrine recensions. Upon this Griesbach remarks : — *' In the first 
place, respecting the Western recension, or the common edition, there is a 
sufficient agreement between Hug and myself. I did not suppose that 
we were indebted for its original formation to the labor of any learned 
man, revising a copy before him, and settling the text by the collation of 
manuscripts according to his own judgment ; but I rather supposed 
that it was derived from andent copies of single books of the New 
Testament, or from partial collections of those books. Not a few 
manuscripts of this kind were in general circulation before the publica- 
tion of the Evoiyy4\iov {Evangely, collection of the Four Gospels) and 
the *Air<JaToXos (Apostolos), and were afterwards laid aside by the Greeks, 
but preserved by the Latins or Western Christians. But, although 
such was its origin, I did not hesitate to call the Western text a recen- 
sion ; partly, because, in works of criticism, mention is often to be 
made coiyointly of the Alexandrine and Byzantine recensions and of 
the Western text, and therefore, for the sake of brevity, I thought that 
they might all not improperly be called by the common name of recen- 
sion ; partly, because I doubted whether it could be* proved, by suf- 
ficient historical arguments, that the text of the other families, the 
Alexandrine and Byzantine, derived its origin, as regards either class, 
from the revision of any particular critic ; and, lastly, because I was 
persuaded that the text of the Cambridge manuscript, which takes the 
lead among Western authorities, was transcribed from another, which 
some critic had diligently revised upon certain principles. "For these 
reasons, I think I spoke without rashness of a Western recension "-f 

It is unnecessary to remark at length upon this passage. Griesbach, 
it seems, adopted the word " recension" in preference to " text" or 
" dass," or " family," or any other, because it suited two of the subjects 
to which it was applied, though it did not suit the other ; because he 

* In the first volume of his Introduction to the N. T. 
f Comment. Crit Partic. II. p. xliii. seqq. 
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doubted whether it was reaDy more applicable to the two former than 
to the latter ; and because, in his opinion, one manuscript, which he 
reckons of the Western class, actually exhibited a text, which might be 
called a recension. 

Notwithstanding what has been quoted, however, Griesbach was still 
unwilling to give up the notion of a recension ; and though he thinks 
that the Western text was not that of a recension, and that no account 
is to be given of the author of the Alexandrine, he adopts the opinion of 
Hug, that we are indebted to Lucian for the Byzantine. On this sub- 
ject Hug spreads out at length his baseless and wearisome speculations. 
The same opinion is likewise maintained by Eichhom, in an examination 
extending through many pages ; though the sentences with which it 
begins and ends throw something of a ludicrous character over the 
whole. He speaks of Lucian in connection with another supposed 
editor of the New Testament, whom Hug had brought forward, 
Hesychius. " Unfortunately," says Eichhom, in commencing, " the 
Church has preserved such an entire silence concerning these two men 
and their critical labors, that we should have no information whatever 
concerning their meritorious undertaking, if it were not for a few words 
of Jerome ;"* and in concluding he says, that " upon the character of 
their texts not one poor word of testimony has come down to our 
times."! ^^ ^ seldom that the scantiness of materials for framing an 
hypothesis has been so honestly avowed. 

According to Jerome, Hesychius and Lucian each published an edition 
of the Septuagint, as Origen had done before them. The manuscripts 
of the Septuagint in the earlier times of Christianity varied much from 
each other ; and a critical edition of it was, therefore, a praiseworthy 
labor ; and is so spoken of by Jerome. The edition of Hesychius, he 
says, was used at Alexandria and in Egypt ; that of Lucian, from Con- 
stantinople to Antioch ; and that of Origen, in the provinces between. { 
Hesychius, of whom very little is known or conjectured, is supposed to 
be the same Hesychius who was a bishop of Egypt, and died a martyr 
in the persecution of Diocletian. Lucian, who is spoken of with great 

• — " wenn nicht Hieronymus desselben mit ein paar Worten eiwahnt hatte." 
Einleitung in d. N. T. iv. p. 276. 

f lb. p. 331. 

X Praefat ad Paralipom. Opp. i. 1023. Ed. Martianay. Advers. Rufinum, 
Lib. ii. Opp. iv. P. ii. col. ^26. 
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respect, generally, by the more ancient writers who mention him, was a 
presbyter of Antioch, and suffered death in the same persecution. 

Thus far we are informed only of editions of the Septuagiwt published 
by Ludan and Hesychius. In another place, Jerome says: — ** Lucian 
so labored in the study of the Scriptures, that to this day some copies 
are called after his name." * But the notion, that he and Hesychius 
published editions of the New Testatneni, which, in common with their 
editions of the Septuagint, obtained general circulation, is founded upon 
another passage of Jerome, the meaning of which I believe to have been 
misconceived. It is in the Preface to his Latin translation of .the 
Gospels.f 

In this Preface, he says of the copies of the Latin versions of the 
New Testament extant when he wrote, that some passages had been 
incorrectly rendered by different translators, others more faultily emen- 
ded by ignorant presumers, and others added or changed by negligent 
transcribers ; that transcribers were accustomed to transfer into one 
Gospel what they found in another ; and that there were almost as many 
different exemplars (of a Latin version) as there were manuscripts. 
This being the state of things, he had mad.e a new translation of the 
Gospels. " Yet who is there," he asks, " whether learned or unlearned, 
who, when he takes my volume into his hands, and finds that what he 
reads differs from what he has been accustomed to, wiU not immediately 
break out against me as a falsifier, as sacrilegious, for daring to add or 
alter or correct any thing in the ancient books." 

But, in addition to this, the Latin versions of the Old Testament 
had been made from the Septuagint, and Jerome thought that there 
should be a Latin version conformed to the original Hebrew, and thus 
further exposed himself to obloquy; since many regarded the Septuagint 
as an inspired version, the ultimate standard for the text of the Old 
Testament ; while others, without deciding on the question of its 
inspiration, considered its authority as preeminent, and maintained that 
the introducing of new readings from the Hebrew into a Latin version 
of the Old Testament would only lead to evil.f 

• De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, cap. 77. Opp. iv. P. ii. col. 121. 

t Opp. i. 1425. 

J Vid. Augustini Epistolae ad Hieronymum, ap. Hieron. Opp. iv. P. ii. 
602, 610. Rufini Invect. in Hieron. lb. col. 444, seqq. See also Jerome's Pre- 
faces (Opp. i.) to Genesis, Joshua, Job, and other books translated by him from 
the Hebrew. 
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Such l)eing the case, Jerome is speaking in his Preface, somewhat 
confusedly, of versions, both of the Old Testament and of the Gospels, 
and, in this connection, introduces the passage which has served for a 
foundation to the theory of widely-spread recensions of the New Testa- 
ment, which had Lucian and Hesychius for their authors. Properly 
rendered it is, I believe, as follows ; — . 

" 1 pass over those manuscripts, named after Lncian and Hesychius, 
which are perversely contended for by a few individuals, who allow of 
no correction in the Old Testament which deviates from the Septuagint, 
and admit of no advantage from any correction in the New, though the 
translations of the Scriptures previously made into the languages of 
many different natioiis show that what has been added is spurious." * 

If this rendering be correct, the passage contains no reference to any 
editions of the New Testament by Lucian and Hesychius. The manu- 
scripts named after them were copies of their editions of the Septuagint. 
The authority of those copies was contended for by individuals, who 
believed that the Septuagint should be regarded as of ultimate authority 
in determining the sense of the Old Testament, and that its text was 
correctly given by one or the other of those editors ; and who, at the 
same time, from similar prejudices, were unwilling to allow that any 
advantage would result from a new translation of the New Testament. 
The spurious additions which Jerome speaks of were not in Greek 
copies of the New Testament, conformed to an edition by Lucian or by 
Hesychius, but were in Latin manuscripts of the New Testament, — 
being those which he has just before referred to. 

But, as I have observed, the words of Jei-ome have been, in my 
opinion, misinterpreted, as implying that Lucian and Hesychius pub- 

♦ " Praetermitto eos codices, quos, a Luciano et Hesychio nuncupates, pauco- 
rum hominum asserit perversa contentio ; quibus utique nee in Veteri Instrumento 
post septuaginta Interpretes emendare quid licuit, nee in Novo profuit emendasse ; 
quum multarum gentium Unguis Scriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse quae 
addita sunt" 

The passage has been understood as if quibus referred to Lucian and Hesychius ; 
I conceive it to refer to hominum. The former reference being given to the rela- 
tive, the passage is understood thus : — " I pass over those manuscripts, perversely 
contended for by a few individuals, which are named after Lucian and Hesychius, 
who had no right to vary from the Septuagint by making any alterations in the 
Old Testament, and gained nothing by any alterations in the New, since the 
translations of the Scriptures previously made into the languages of many different 
nations show that was has been added is spurious." 
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lished edition3 of the New Testament, in which each made palpably 
spurious additions to the text ; and that the credit of their copies was 
perversely maintained by a few individuals. If the passage be so im- 
derstood, nothing would seem more hopeless than to erect on such a 
basis, a theory, that Lucian and Hesyehius were the authors of two of 
the most important and widely-spread recensions of the New Testament. 
But this labor, which had been suggested by Sender, was accomplished 
by Hug. According to him, Lucian's recension is essentially what 
Griesbach calls the Byzantine, and that of Hesyehius corresponds, in 
part, with Griesbach's Alexandrine. Hug, likewise, has found his fol- 
lowers ; and Griesbach himself, as we have seen, adopted his theory 
respecting Lucian as the author of the Byzantine recension. But, in 
maintaining this theory, two particulars, the illustration of which is 
essential to its plausibility, have been overlooked. In the first place, 
according to the manner in which its defenders understand their only 
authority, Jerome, we know nothing of the internal character of the 
edition either of Lucian or Hesyehius, but that it was distinguished by 
obviously spurious additions which Jerome rejected from his version. 
Now, Jerome's version being extant, if it be contended that any Greek 
manuscripts, Alexandrine or Byzantine, are to be referred to the sup- 
posed editions of Lucian and Hesyehius, what is first to be done is to 
show, that they possess the only characteristic of those editions with 
which we are acquainted, namely, that they contain spurious additions 
not to be found in Jerome's version. This, however, has not been at- 
tempted. In the next place, it has not been explained how those 
editions could have been so widely circulated and so generally approved, 
when Jerome, whose testimony is all that can be produced in the case, 
is imderstood as afiSrming, that their authority was perversely main- 
tained by a few ; when he, the most learned father of his age, is believed 
to have censured them without reserve ; and when no praise and no 
defence of them is anywhere to be found. 

But it may be said, that admitting that Lucian was not the author of 
the supposed Byzantine recension, or of any other, and admitting that 
no Alexandrine nor Western recension existed, still there must have 
been a Byzantine recension ; for, if we may trust the statements of 
those who have made the criticism of the text of the New Testament 
their particular study, there is an agreement among a majority of 
modem manuscripts written since the tenth century in a considerable 
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number of ▼arious leadings, in which they differ from a migority of the 
most ancient authorities. But to this the answer is, that there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the phenomenon, without the supposition of 
a Byzantine recension, in the sense in which that term has been used. 
In every distinct region, where many copies of the Greek Testament 
were written, a prevalent text was likely to be formed, unlike in some 
slight shades to that prevalent elsewhere. In different places, the 
operation of different causes and accidents would produce dissimilar 
variations firom the pure text. In the fourth or fifth century, the pre- 
valent text at Constantinople was probably distinguishable from the 
prevalent text at Alexandria. Li the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
without supposing the operation of any extraordinary causes, a text 
must have prevailed in the former city in some degree peculiar. But 
extraordinary causes were at that time, and had been long before, in 
operation, to form and to perpetuate a Byzantine text capable of being 
discriminated from any other. These causes are to be found in the 
circumstances of the Christian world. 

Before the tenth century the Ghreek empire had been gradually sink- 
ing toward that state in which it was at last reduced, to use the words 
of Gibbon, " to a narrow corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of 
Constantinople ;" though during that century it expanded itself again 
for a moment. The followers of Mahomet had twice besieged its 
metropolis. Beyond its limits the knowledge of the Greek language 
was rapidly disappearing ; all Grecian literature, such as it was, flying 
from the Saracens and Northern barbarians, was taking refuge in Con- 
stantinople or its neighbourhood; and but few Greek manuscripts 
were written except within the walls of that city, or in the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, or others subject to the jurisdiction of its patriarch. 
A large majority of the manuscripts of the New Testament to be referred 
to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, concerning which we may ascer- 
tain where they were transcribed, either by a note in the manuscript 
itself, or other probable evidence, were copied at Mount Athos or Con- 
stantinople. Two of them were transcribed by patriarchs of the Gb-eek 
church, both in the eleventh century, one by Sergius II., and the other 
by Michael Cerularius,* the two patriarchs who renewed and consum- 
mated the schism which separated the Greek church from the Boman. 

• See the Catalogue of MSS. of the N. T. in Scholz's Prolegomena to his 
N. T., numbers 39 and 437. 
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At Mount Athos and at Ckinstantinople transcribers, in ike near neigh- 
bourhood of each other, may be supposed often to have used, in oommon, 
exemplars having the same text, or to have compared their respective 
texts together, and adjusted the one to the other. They were princi- 
pally ecclesiastics, and, it is reasonable to suppose, wrote under ecdeea- 
astical supervision ; especially when we find two patriarchs so interested 
in the work as to take a share of the labor. There had likewise been a 
sort of revival of Greek literature at Constantinople ; and the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries were distinguished for verbal critics, scholiasts, 
and commentators. The spirit of the age was likely to cause attention 
to be given to the ndnutise of various readings in the New Testament, 
and would lead, therefore, to the forming and preserving of a uniform 
text. But the manuscripts written in the Greek Patriarchy during the 
two centuries mentioned, and the copies which have been made from 
them, constitute a large m^ority of modem manuscripts. We are, 
therefore, without supposing any Byzantine recension, properly so called, 
able to account for the peculiarities of their text, and their great resem- 
blance to each other, characteristics, it is to be observed, which belong 
only to a msgority of modern manuscripts, and are far from being 
common to all. I may add, that, in accounting for the peculiarities of 
the more modem text, it is obvious that we account, at the same time, 
for those of the more ancient, since the latter are correlative to the 
former, consisting of passages in which the two texts vary from each 
other. 

From what has been said, I think it evident, that the appearances 
in our authorities for settling the text of the New Testament afford no 
countenance to the theory of recensions, maintained by Griesbach and 
other critics ; that there is no ground for a distinction between an 
Alexandrine and a Western text, of which Griesbach represents the 
difference as so great, and that the peculiarities of the Byzantine text 
may be explained without recourse to the supposition of a recension. 
The hypothesis is equally destitute of historical evidence ; yet it is in- 
credible that we should not have found in ancient authors frequent 
mention of those supposed recensions, if they had actually been made. 
So far from this, however, their existence is inconsistent with the few 
notices respecting the history of the text of the New Testament con- 
tained in the writers of the first four centuries. The Alexandrine re- 
cension is supposed by Griesbach to have been formed before the time 
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of Origen, and to have been followed by the Alexandrine transcribers, 
and quoted by the Alexandrine fathers. But, of the manuscripts of 
the New Testament, Origen says, in a passage already adduced for a 
different purpose :* — " It is evident that there exists much difference 
among copies; partly from the carelessness of some transcribers; 
partly from the rashness of others in altering improperly what they find 
written ; and partly from those revisers who add or strike out accord- 
ing to their own judgment." This passage seems to afford sufficient 
proof, that there was in his time no standard corrected text at Alexan- 
dria, no late Alexandrine recension, which transcribers and correctors 
of manuscripts felt themselves bound to follow. Again, the Byzantine 
recension is supposed to have become prevalent a little before the time 
of Chrysostom. Yet, according to a passage quoted from him by 
Scholz, the most ancient copies were so eagerly sought after, and the 
sellers of manuscripts were so little disposed to have it thought that 
their copies were conformed to any new recension, that the fr'aud was 
practised of burying manuscripts, lately written, in a heap of grain, in 
order so to discolor them as to give them an appearance of antiquity. 
The same preference which we now have for the most ancient manu- 
scripts, as approaching nearer the time of the autographs of the New 
Testament, and therefore being in general less likely to have suffered 
from the accidents of transcription, existed, as we might suppose, at an 
early period. Jerome, in the Preface to his Latin translation of the 
Gospels, says that he had corrected the errors before existing in the 
Latin copies by comparing together Greek manuscripts, that is, he pro- 
ceeds to say, ancient manuscripts. Not a passage has been produced 
from any Christian writer of antiquity which speaks of a standard cor- 
rected text as of authority ; nothing answering to the abundant men- 
tion in modem writers of the corrected texts of Griesbach, Koppe, and 
others ; nor is there a notice of any collection and comparison of the 
various readings of the New Testament, or of any book of the New 
Testament. 

We may conclude, then, that all our present authorities for settling 
the text of the New Testament are to be referred to the original text 
as their nearer or more remote standard, without the intervention of 
such recensions as have been supposed. This conclusion is important 
in regard to the history and criticism of the text of the New Testament, 

• See before, pp. 44, 45. 
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and especially as strengthening our confidence, wHicli the theory of 
Griesbach is adapted to weaken, in the genuineness and authority of 
buch a corrected text as we have at the present day ample means of 
forming. 

This confidence is still more likely to be weakened by the extrava- 
gant language of Griesbach, and other modem critics, respecting the 
differences among their imaginary recensions, or, what amoimts to the 
same thing, among our authorities for settling the text of the New Tes- 
tament. How extravagant this language is, has already appeared ; but 
its want of any proper foundation may be made still more apparent. 
I propose, therefore, to add a few remarks on the character and import- 
ance of the various readings of the New Testament. 



Section III, 

On the Character arid Importance of the Various Readings of the New 

Testament. 

When attention was first strongly directed to the number of various 
readings vpon the Received Text of the New Testament, and the critical 
edition of Mill was published, which was said to contain thirty thou- 
sand, * two classes of individuals were very differently affected. Some 
sincerely religious men, among whom was Whitby, who wrote expressly 
against the labors of Mill, were apprehensive that the whole text of the 
New Testament, the foundation of our faith, would be unsettled ; while 
the infidels of the age, among whom Collins was prominent, were ready, 
with other feelings, to adopt the same opinion. The whole number of 
various readings of the text of the New Testament that have hitherto 
been noted exceeds a hundred thousand, and may, perhaps, amount to 
a hundred and fifty thousand. 

But this number is, I presume, less in proportion, than that of the 
various readings extant upon most classic authors, when compared with 
the quantity of text examined, and the number of manuscripts and 

• That is to say, thirty thousand variations from the Received Text But when 
the Received Text varies from other authorities, its readings should also be con- 
sidered as various readings of the text of the New Testament. Including these, 
therefore, Mill's edition presents about sixty thousand various readings. 
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other authorities collated in each particular case.* How such an 
amount of various readings exists upon the text of ancient works, we 
may understand, when we consider, what every one who has had expe- 
rience on the subject is aware of, that no written copy of an exemplar 

• Bentley, in his ** Remarks on Free Thinking," in answer to Collins, says : — 

" Terence is now in one of the best conditions of any of the classic writers ; the 
oldest and best copy of him is now in the Vatican library, which comes nearest to 
the poet's own hand ; but even that has hundreds of errors, most of which may be 
mended out of other exemplars, that are otherwise more recent and of inferior 
value. I myself have collated several, and do affirm that I have seen twenty 
thousand various lections in that little author, not near so big as the whole New 
Testament ; and am morally sure, that if half the number of manuscripts were 
collated for Terence with that niceness and minuteness which has been used in 
twice as many for the New Testament, the number of the variations would amount 
to above fifty thousand. 

" In the manuscripts of the New Testament, the variations have been noted 
with a religious, not to say superstitious, exactness. Every difference in spelling, 
in the smallest particle or article of speech, in the very order or collocation of 
words, without real change, has been studiously registered. Nor has the text only 
been ransacked, but all the ancient versions, the Latin vulgate, Italic, Syriac, 
^thiopic, Arabic, Coptic, Armenian, Gothic, and Saxon ; nor these only, but all 
the dispersed citations of the Greek and Latin fathers in a course of five hundred 
years. What wonder, then, if, with all this scrupulous search in every hole and 
comer, the varieties rise to thirty thousand ? when, in all ancient books of the same 
bulk, whereof the manuscripts are numerous, the variations are as many or more, 
and yet no versions to swell the reckoning. 

" The editors of profane authors do not use to trouble their readers, or risk their 
own reputation, by an useless list of every small slip committed by a lazy or igno- 
rant scribe. What is thought commendable in an edition of Scripture, and has 
the name of fairness and fidelity, would in them be deemed impertinence and 
trifling. Hence the reader not versed in ancient manuscripts is deceived into an 
opinion, that there were no more variations in the copies, than what the editor has 
communicated. Whereas, if the like scrupulousness was observed in registering 
the smallest changes in profane authors, as is allowed, nay required, in sacred, the 
now formidable number of thirty thousand would appear a very trifle. 

" It is manifest that books in verse are not near so obnoxious to variations as 
those in prose ; the transcriber, if he is not wholly ignorant and stupid, being 
glided by the measures, and hindered from such alterations as do not fall in with 
the laws of numbers. And yet even in poets the variations are so very many as 
can hardly be conceived without use and experience. In the late edition of 
Tibullus by the learned Mr. Broukhuise, you have a register of various lections in 
the close of that book ; where you may see at the first view that they are as many 
as the lines. The same is visible in Plautus set out by Parens. I myself, during 
my travels, have had the opportunity to examine several manuscripts of the poet 
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of any considerable length, if made only with ordinary care, is without 
variations, and errors. Notwithstanding the extreme care which has 
ia some cases been taken, it is doubtful whether even a printed book 
exists which corresponds throughout to its proposed archetype, or 
which, in other words, is wholly free from errata. There is no hazard 
in saying that the variations in the printed copies of King James's ver- 
sion of the Bible, such variations as are noted in the manuscripts of the 
New Testament, are to be reckoned by thousands ; and if, as in the 
case of the Greek text of the New Testament, we were to take the quo- 
tations of different writers into account, by tens of thousands. But, 
in producing copies by transcription, the number of errors resulting will 
be vastly greater than in producing the same number of copies by the 
press ; since far more liability to error will exist in the case of every 
particular copy transcribed, than exists in regard to a whole edition of 
printed copies. With these general views, it is not necessary to dwell 
on the particular causes of mistakes and errors in ancient manuscripts, 
which are more numerous than may at first thought be supposed. 
They have been often pointed out by different writers. 

I proceed, then, to observe, that, of the various readings of the New 
Testament, nineteen out of twenty, at least, are to be dismissed at once 
from consideration, — ^not on account of their intrinsic unimportance, — 
that is a separate consideration, — ^but because they are found in so few 
authorities, and their origin is so easily explained, that no critic would 

Manilius ; and can assure you that the variations I have met with are twice as 
many as all the lines of the hook." — Pp. 93-95, 8th Ed. 

To take a few hooks immediately at hand, I perceive hy a loose computation 
from a tahle at the end of Wakefield's Lucretius, that he has collected ahout twelve 
tiiousand various readings of that author (exclusive of mere differences of ortho- 
graphy), from five printed copies only. Weiske's edition of Longinus presents 
more than three thousand various readings of the Treatise on the Suhlime, a work 
of ahout the length of the Gospel of Mark, collected from eight manuscripts and 
two early editions. And Bekker has published variations from his text of the 
writings contained in his edition of Plato, which fill seven hundred and seventy- 
'eight crowded octavo pages, and amount to I know not how many more than sixty 
thousand ; the manuscripts used on each of the different writings being on an 
average about thirteen. The various readings of the New Testament, it is to be 
remembered, have been collected from a very great number of manuscripts of the 
original, manuscripts of numerous ancient versions, in which it is not to be sup- 
posed that the translator always rendered in a manner scrupulously literal, and 
also from the citations of a long series of fathers, who, we know, were not com- 
monly attentive to verbal accuracy in quoting. 
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regard tbem as having any claim to be inserted in the text. Of those 
which remain, a very great majority are entirely unimportant. They 
consist in different modes of spelling ; in different tenses of the same 
verb, or different cases of the same noon, not affecting the essential 
meaning ; in the use of the singular far the plural, or the plural for the 
singular, where one or the other expression is equally suitable ; in the 
insertion or omission of particles, such as &y and 8^, not affecting the 
sense, or of the article in cases equally unimportant ; in the introduction 
of a proper name, where, if not inserted, the personal pronoun is to be 
imderstood, or of some other word or words expressive of a sense which 
would be distinctly implied without them ; in the addition of " Jesus " 
to "Christ," or "Christ" to "Jesus;" in the substitution of one syno- 
nymous or equivalent term for another ; in the transposition of words, 
leaving their signification the same; in the use of an uncompounded verb, 
or of the same verb compounded with a preposition, the latter differing 
firom the former, if at all, only in a shade of meaning ; and in a few 
short passages, liable to the suspicion of having been copied into the 
Gospel where we find them from some other Evangelist. Such various 
readings, and others equally unimportant, compose far the greater part 
of all, concerning which there may be, or has been, a question whether 
they are to be admitted into the text or not ; and it is therefore of no 
consequence in which way the question has been, or may be, determined. 

But after deducting from the whole amount of various readings, first 
those of no authority, and next those of no importance, a number wiU 
remain which are objects of a certain degree of curiosity and interest. 
To three of them an extravagant importance has been attached, from their 
supposed bearing upon the theological doctrine of the Trinity. But 
the principal of these, the famous passage in the first Epistle of John 
(ch. V. 7), is a manifest interpolation. In the case of this and of most 
other passages, where the true reading is a matter of any interest, we 
may commonly arrive at a satisfactory judgment concerning it ; and, 
in regard to the cases in which we cannot, it is clear that no opuiion, 
nor any inference whatever, respecting the meaning of the writer, is to 
be founded on an uncertain reading. 

The B«ceived Text, as it has been called, of the New Testament, 
that is, the text which for almost two centuries, till after the time of 
Griesbach, was found with little variation in the common editions of 
the New Testament, was formed during the sixteenth century, with 
comparatively few helps, and in the exercise of no great critical judg- 
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ment. But the chief value of the immense amount of labor which has 
since been expended upon the text of the New Testament does not con- 
sist in its having effected improvements in the Eeceived Text. Its 
chief and great value consists in establishing the fact, that the text of 
the New Testament has been transmitted to us with remarkable integ- 
rity ; that far the greater part of the variations among different copies 
are of no authority or of no importance ; and that it is a matter scarcely 
worth consideration, as regards the study of our religion and its history, 
whether, after making a very few corrections, we take the Eeceived 
Text formed as it was, or the very best which the most laborious and 
judicious criticism might produce. 

In his edition of the New Testament, Griesbach presents the Ee- 
ceived Text in constant comparison with his own. He notes con- 
spicuously, as preferable, or probable, or deserving attention, all those 
variations from it which he so regards, when he does not admit them 
into his text. The comparison between all the readings, which have in 
his view any grade of probability, is thus rendered a mere matter of 
ocular inspection. As a fair specimen of the whole I will give all those 
which he thus presents on the first eight chapters of Matthew. When 
it may be done, I will express the change in English ; but in some 
cases the variation is so trifling, as to admit of no corresponding vari- 
ation in a translation. The first column of the following table contains 
the readings of the Eeceived Text ; the second, the variations from it. 
Those unaccompanied with any note (except here and there a remark of 
my own) are what Griesbach has admitted into his text. In other 
cases, I have noted with sufficient distinctness the degree of probability 
that he assigns to them. * 

RECEIVED TEXT. VARIATIONS ADOPTED OR SUGGESTED 

BY GRIESBACH. 

Ch. i. ▼. 1. AafiHd Aai48 ) The names of David and 

6. XoXofi&vra ^Xofi&va) Solomon differently spelt 

18. Jesus perhaps to be omitted. 
yhnrntris (generaium) yivtcris (birth) 

19. wapaH^tyfiaTiffM (to expose perhaps Z^iyfiariacu (to expose) 

to shame) 

* I have used both Griesbach' s last critical edition and his manual edition ; 
but of course have not quoted those readings of the latter which he notices only 
as on some account remarkable, and which are not such as he admi^ between the 
lines below the text of his critical edition. 

VOL. I. O 
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22. roy 
Ch. \L ▼. 8. car^/vUy tearch out 

9. IffTI) 

11. they found 
15. rod 

17. 6ir& 

18. lamentaHon and 
22. Iwl 

Ch. iii. V. 1. 8i 
S. 6rb 
8. fruits worthy 

10. Koi 

11. with fire 



12. Am wheat 
Ch. iy. y. 4. a man 



5. Mete (" eete him on the 
pinnacle of the temple") 
10. Go from me, Satan 

12. Jesus 

13. KawefUfaohfA 



18. Jesus 
Ch. y. y. 9. cArol 



11. ^cv8J/i€yoi (speaking 

falsely 
20. ^ 8{icaio<r6yi} 6im&v 
25. w/»i/«if ^/tott ar^ in the way 

with him 

27. to them of old time 

28. ouT^y 

31. Sri 

32. whoever shaU put away 
44. hless those who curse you, 

do good to those who hate 
you 
In the last clausei if 
it be retained, for 
Tohs fuaovvras 



perhaps to be omitted. 

perhaps, search oat carefully 

perhaps, ierrdlfhi (no change in the 

sense.) 
they saw 

perhaps to be omitted, 
perhaps, 8i& 
probably to be omitted, 
perhaps to be omitted, 
perhaps to be omitted, 
perhaps, 8i& 
fiiUt worthy 
perhaps to be omitted, 
perhaps to be omitted. (If so, it was 

borrowed from Luke iii. 16, where 

there is no doubt of its genuineness.) 
perhaps, the wheat 
perhaps, man (6 being added before 

AyBpsnroS') 
probably, Ir (by) 
perhaps, set 

Go behind me, Satan (the words Mosf 
/iov being added by Griesbach.) 

probably to be omitted. 

probably, Katftapvaobfi (a di^rent spell- 
ing of the name of the city, Caper- 
naum.) 

omitted. 

perhaps to be omitted : (no change can 
be made in a translation.) 

perhaps to be omitted. 

perhaps, ^fx&v ri HiKotoirdtfTi 

perhaps, wMlst thou art with him in the 

way 
omitted, 
probably, ahr^v 
perhaps to be omitted, 
perhaps, every one putting away 
probably to be omitted. (If so, it was 

borrowed from Luke.) 



rots fuaovoiv 
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detpit^tty ute you (rather, 
harass you) and 

47. hrethren 
publicans 
do thus 

48. &o%9p 

your fiither tn heaoen 
Ch. yi. ▼. 1. akns 

4. oMs (" he will reward 

you") 
openly 

5. when thou prayest, thou 

shalt not be 

thai (" that they have their 
reward") 

6. Tc^ (" pray to thy Father 

who is in secret") 
cpenly 
13. For tMne is the kingdom 
and the power and the 
ghryfor ever. Amen. 



15. their cffences 

16. that (" that they hare their 

reward") 
18. K(nnrT^ (twice) 

openly 
21. your treasure 
your heart 

24. fu^xfieovf 

25. and what ye may drink 

34. T& (in the Common Ver- 
sion rendered " the 
things of") 
Ch. vii. V. 2. ivrifUTpfid^oeru {it shall 
be measured in return) 
9. ioriv 
12. oStos {this) 
14. "Oti {** Because strait is 
the gate") 



perhaps to be omitted. (If so, it was 

borrowed from Luke.) 
perhaps, friends 
Gentiles 

perhaps, do the same 
perhaps, &s 

probably, your heavenly father 
righteousness (The propriety of this 

change is doubtful.) 
perhaps to be omitted. (So as to read 

" will reward you," only.) 
probably to be omitted, 
perhaps, when ye pray, ye shtUl not be 

probably to be omitted. 
that, probably to be omitted. 

perhaps to be omitted. (So as to read 
''pray to thy Father in secret") 

probably to be omitted. 

omitted. When our Lord's prayer was 
used in the liturgies of the ancient 
church, this dozology was subjoined ; 
and transcribers, being accustomed 
to it in this connection, introduced it 
into their copies.) 

probably to be omitted. 

that, probably to be omitted. 

perhaps icpv^ai^ (an improbable sug- 
gestion.) 

omitted. 

perhaps, thy treasure 

perhaps, thy heart 

uauMya 

probably to be omitted. (If so, it was 
borrowed from Luke.) 

probably to be omitted. 



fierfniBfiffvrM {it shall be measured) 

perhaps to be omitted. 

perhaps, ofhws {thus) 

Ti (" How strait is the gate ") 
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Ch. YiiL ▼. 2. iXOitP {coming) perhaps, rpoatXBiiw (coming upt namely, 

to him.) 

8. Je8U9 perhaps to be omitted. 

4. Mow^s perhaps yitt^^s 

fi. r^ *lt^ov (" as Jesus was «^r^ (" as he was entering ") 

entering") 

8. \iyo¥ ^^V 

18. Iicar oKrdfXV ^KwrovrdpxQ 

15. rnXnoa ( '* waited upon perhaps, ovr^ (" waited upon him ") 

them*') 
25. abrov (" Aif disciples ") omitted, (" the disciples") 

28. Gergesene* probably, Gerasenes; perhaps, Gada- 

renes 

29. Jesus omitted. 
81. si^er us to go send us 
32. the herd of swine the swine 

"the herd qfstrine" of swine f omitted. 

Such are the various readings which have been represented by other 
critics beside Griesbach as rendering one text different jfrom another in 
its whole conformation and entire coloring. 

Of the passages of more importance in the Gospels, concerning 
which there is reason to think* that they did not proceed from the 
Evangelists, I shall speak in a following section. Those, however, in 
the Gospel of Matthew are not various readings, nor is there any rea- 
sonable doubt that they always made a part of our present Greek 
Gospel. Whether they likewise were to be found in the Hebrew Grospel 
of Matthew, as it came from the pen of the Evangelist, is another 
question. But before proceeding to its examination, we will attend to 
the questions respecting the original language of Matthew's Gospel and 
its use by the Hebrew Christians. 



Section IV. 

On the Original Language of Matthew's Gospel^ and its Use by the 

Hebrew Christians. 

We believe that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, meaning by that 
term the common language of the Jews of his time, because such is the 
uniform statement of all ancient writers who advert to the subject. To 
pass over others whose authority is of less weight, he is affirmed to have 
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written in Hebrew by Papias,* Irenseus,! Origen,} Eusebius,^ and 
Jerome ; {| nor does any ancient author advance a contrary opinion. 
This testimony is of the more weight, because, if there had been any 
prejudice on the subject, it would have operated against the common 
belief, as the prejudices of modem Christians have done. It would 
have led the great body of ancient Gentile Christians, from whom we 
receive the account, to prefer considering their Greek Gospel of Matthew 
as the original, not as a translation. 

If we wiU not, then, reject the testimony of all Christian antiquity to 
a simple fact, in which there is no intrinsic improbability, we must 
believe that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. Nothing has been 
objected to that testimony which I can regard as of sufficient force to 
justify a protracted discussion. On the contrary, it is confirmed by the 
corresponding evidence of the fathers, that the Hebrew original of 
Matthew was in common use (either in a pure or corrupt form) among 
Jewish Christians. 

One of the last notices of the Jewish Christians in the New Testa- 
ment is in the words addressed by the other Apostles to St. Paul, 
during his last visit to Jerusalem : — " Thou seest, brother, what multi- 
tudes of Jews there are who believe, and they are all zealous for the 
Law, But they have heard concerning thee, that thou art teaching aU 
the Jews living among the Gentiles to become apostates from Moses, 
telling them not to circumcise their ckildretiy nor to observe the ancient 
customs,*'^ The same attachment to their Law continued to distinguish 
the great body of Jewish Christians, though there were freethinkers 
among them, who, as Origen says, '^ relinquished the ancient customs 
under the pretext of expositions and allegories . " ** Even these, however, 
there is no reason to doubt, retained the rite of circumcision. And, 
on the other hand, the more bigoted among them contended that the 
literal observance of the Jewish Law was not only binding upon Jewish, 
but equally upon Gentile, Christians. As a general distinction, the 
Jewish Christians believed Christ to have been only a man, in opposition 

• See before, p. 151. f See before, p. 84. J See befor-e, p. 93. 

§ Hist Eccles. Lib. iii. c. 24. Quaestiones ad Marinum, ap. Mali Scrip- 
torum Veterum Nov. Collect Tom. i. p. 64. 

II The fact is stated or implied by Jerome in passages so numerous, that it is 
not worth while to refer to them particularly. 

^ Acts xxi. 20, 21. * * Origen. cont. Celsum, Lib. ii. n. 3. 0pp. i. 388. 
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to the doctrine of his divine nature, which, in some sense or other, 
began very early to be maintained by the Grentile fathers. Some of 
their number at the same time received, and others rejected, the belief 
of his miracalous conception. And, besides the differences which have 
been mentioned, the separation between the Jewish and Grentile Chris- 
tians was undoubtedly in a great degree produced and perpetuated by 
the feelings with which Jews and Grentiles had previously, for an 
indefinite time, regarded each other. In the second century, the Jewish 
Christians, generally, were considered as heretics, and denominated 
Ebionites. 

It appears, from the language in which Matthew wrote, and from the 
internal character of his Gospel, that he intended it particularly for 
Jewish Christians. Conformably to this, we have satisfactory evidence, 
that, as an heretical sect, they used it exclusively of the other three 
Gospels from the second century downwards. 

Irenseus, speaking of the Jewish Christians under the name of 
Ebionites, repeatedly mentions briefly, as if it were a fact of common 
notoriety, that they used the Gospel of Matthew alone.* 

Symmachus, one of the ancient well-known Jewish translators of the 
Old Testament into Greek, was an Ebionite. He wrote commentaries 
in defence of the doctrine of Ins sect, which are mentioned by Eusebius 
(with whom his translator Rufmus is to be compared), Jerome, and 
others, who speak of his reference to, or use of, the Gk)spel of Matthew, 
without intimating his use of any other book. Jerome says, that his 
commentaries were written on the GKjspel of Matthew.f 

By the name of Ebionites, the Jewish Christians, generalfy, continued 
to be denominated till the time of Epiphanius in the fourth century. 
Epiphanius divides them into Ebionites and Nazarenes, being the first 

* Cont Hserea. Lib. i. c. 26. § 2. Lib. iii. o. 11. § 7. 

f See Lardner, Works, 4to. i 447. — ^Eusebius (H. E. L. vi. c. 17) says, as I 
suppose his words should be literally rendered, that Symmiachus maintained his 
heresy, " strongly contending against the Gospel of Matthew,*' — wphs rh icot^ 
KarBcuov it,iroT9iy6ix€Pos "EbayyiXiov ; from which may be inferred the peculiar au- 
thority of the Gospel of Matthew with the Ebionites. The meaning of Eusebius 
apparently was, that Symmachus contended strongly against the 4rue sense of the 
Gospel of Matthew. Rufinus, rendering the passage, as I conceive, somewhat 
loosely, makes Eusebius say, that Symmachus ''endeavoured to maintain his 
heresy from the Gospel of Matthew." 
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writer who uses tlie latter name as that of an heretical sect. His un- 
supported authority deserves no credit, when he relates what is impro- 
bable, or attacks the character of those whom he assails, or was under 
any temptation to falsehood. But there is no ground for distrusting 
the main truth of his assertions respecting the use which the Hebrew 
Christians made of the Gospel of Matthew. Of those whom he calls 
Nazarenes, he says : — " They have the Gospel of Matthew very com- 
plete; for it is well known that this is preserved among them, as it was 
first written, in Hebrew." * Of those whom he calls Ebionites, he says, 
that they used the Gospel of Matthew alone, in the original Hebrew, 
calling it the Gospel according to the JSebrewa ; and the truth is, he 
adds, that Matthew alone, of all the writers of the New Testament, 
composed in Hebrew.f 

About the end of the fourth century, Jerome states that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in Hebrew ; and that he had obtained leave to tran- 
scribe a copy of the Hebrew original from the Nazarenes of Beroea in 
Syria, by whom it was used. J Afterwards, speaking of this same work 
under the name of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, he mentions 
that he had translated it both into Greek and Latin ; and repeatedly 
observes that it was generally considered (n^ plerique atdumani) as the 
Gospel of Matthew. § 

The original of Matthew's Gt)spel being used by the Hebrew Chris- 
tians, naturally obtained the name of " the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews." But copies of it were extant containing spurious additions 
and variations. The fathers, with rare exceptions, such as Origen and 
Jerome, from their ignorance of the Hebrew, could have known but 
little of the contents of any copy except by report. Jerome particu- 
larizes certain additions, which he found in that used by him. But we 
have no assurance that there were not other copies extant, even in his 
time, more conformed to the original text. No father, it may safely be 
presumed, had collated different copies. But the spurious additions of 

* 0pp. L 124. — ^Epiphanius's want of accuracy, however, appears in what he 
immediately subjoins : — '* But I do not know whether they take away the genea- 
logy from Abraham to Christy" from which words we may conclude, likewise, 
that he had not seen the book of which he speaks. 

t 0pp. i. 127. 

t Catal. Vir. Illust in Matt 0pp. Tom. iv. P. ii. col. 102. 

§ Advers. Pelagianos, Lib. iii. 0pp. Tom. iv. P. ii. col. 533. — Comment, in 
Matth. xii. 13. 0pp. Tom. iv. P. i. col. 47. 
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which the fathers had heard, and which a very few of their number 
may have seen in some particular copy, and the omission in many copies 
of the first two chapters ascribed to Matthew (of which we shall here- 
after speak), threw a suspicion on the work ; and under the name of 
the Grospel of the Hebrews, it came to be regarded as not a canonical 
book. Hence, in modem times, the opinion has been maintained that 
the Grospel of the Hebrews was originally a different work from the 
Grospel of Matthew. This opinion has been strengthened by a false ac- 
count given by Epiphanius of the Gospel of the Hebrews, as he pretends 
that it existed among those whom he calls Ebionites, which account I 
have examined in a note below.* 

* The passages that have been preserved of the Gospel of the Hebrews, so 
called, in which some one or more of its copies varied from the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, may be found in the Codex Apocryphus N. T. of Fabricius, or in Jones 
on the Canon. 

But from the passages that have been regarded as variations or additions in 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, should, I believe, be excepted all those given on the 
authority of Epiphanius. His account of the contents of the gospel used by the 
Ebionites is, I am persuaded, wholly undeserving of credit The opposite 
opinion has been commonly held ; and the Gospel of the Ebionites has been 
spoken of as a distinct form of the Gospel of the Hebrews. Not having suffi- 
ciently attended to the subject, I wrote, in the first edition of this work, on the 
presumption of the truth of this opinion. But the grounds on which it is to be 
rejected may appear from what follows. 

Epiphanius, in a passage following one already quoted from him above (in 
which he asserts that the Ebionites " used the Gospel of Matthew alone in the 
original Hebrew"), says (0pp. i. 137), that the Gospel of Matthew used by the 
Ebionites was " not complete, but corrupted and curtailed," and proceeds to give 
the following example. In this Gospel, he says, it is written : — 

" There wot a certain marif Jesus by name, abmit thirty years old, who made choice 
qfus. And coming to Capernaum, he Altered the house of Simon, sumamed Peter; 
and, opening his mouth, he said. As I was passing along the lake of Tiberias, I chose 
John and James, sons of Zebedee, and Simon, and Andrew, and Thaddetts, and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas Iscariot, — and thee Matthew I called, who wert sitting at the 
custom-house, and thou didst foUow me. You, then, I unU should be tweke Apostles 
to testify to Israel, 

" And John was baptizing. And the Pharisees went to him and were baptised, 
and all Jerusalem. And John had a garment of cameVs-hair, and a leathern girdle 
round his Unns; and his food, this gospel says, was wild honey, the taste of which 
was that of the manna, like a sweet cake with oil." 

The last words, " like a sweet cake with oil,'* are a description of the taste of 
the manna, borrowed, inaccurately, from the renderings of the Septuagint, Exodus 
xvi. 31, and Numbers xi. 8. 

This passage is characterized by such weakness and folly as to show, that it 
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But in regard to those interpolations and changes found in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, of which we have any authentic information, there 

never could have made part of a book regarded as the authentic history of our 
Lord by any body of Christians, or by any body of men possessed of common 
intelligence. It exhibits those characteristics so strongly throughout, that it 
scarcely deserves to be particularly remarked, that eight individuals are called 
twelve Apostles ; or that such care is taken to inform the reader concerning the 
taste of wild honey, by comparing it to that of the manna. 

But should we reason on the supposttion, that the passage was found in some 
history of Christ, it is evident, that, such being the case, it must have formed its 
commencement It is not easy to perceive how this fact can be made clearer 
than it is at first view, or what doubt may arise concerning it which it is neces- 
sary to remove. But the absurdity of supposing the passage to occupy any other 
place may, perhaps, be brought more home to the mind by imagining it to be in> 
serted somewhere after the beginning, in any one of the four Gospels, or in any 
other gospel that may be conceived of. 

But Epiphanius, inmiediately after quoting this passage, goes on to say 
(p. 138), "Their gospel" (the Gospel of the Ebionites) "begins thus: — 

"In the days qf Herod^ king of Judaa^ John came baptizing the baptism of repent- 
ance in the river Jordan ; being said to be of the family qf Aaron the priest t the son 
of Zaeharias and Elizabeth,' and all went to him," 

Epiphanius thus assigns two beginnings to his pretended gospel. No credit 
can be given to the account of a writer who sets out with a false statement in the 
form of so portentous a blunder. The two passages which he pretends to quote 
could not have coexisted in the same book. 

In the passage last given, John is said to have baptized in the reign of Herod, 
king of Judea, that is of Herod the Great (so called) ; and these words are just 
afterwards alleged by Epiphanius again. But this Herod died more than thirty 
years before John's appearance. We cannot believe ^at so gross an error had a 
permanent place in a gospel received as a work of authority by Jewish Christians. 

After what has been said, it is not necessary to bring into-view all the other 
reasons which make it evident that the account given by^piphanius of the Gospel 
of the Ebionites is a mere fabrication. But there are two or three other points 
which it may be worth while to attend to. 

This Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, "corrupted and curtailed," was, as he affirms 
(p. 138), the same gospel which was used by the Carpocratians. But the Car • 
pocratians, of whom I have elsewhere spoken (Part iii. Ch. iv.), were a Gentile 
sect, widely differing from the Ebionites in their doctrines. Whatever concep- 
tions they may have borrowed from Christianity, they certainly did not make use 
of a Hebrew Gospel. Any gospel which they were acquainted with must have 
been in Greek. 

But, though there is no question that the Ebionites used a Hebrew gospel, yet 
the remarks of Epiphanius on one passage which he professes to quote from it 
(p. 146), imply the extraordinary oversight of regarding it as a Greek gospel. 
The Ebionites, he says, refrained from animal food. But our Saviour, he objects. 
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seems to be no difficulty in explaining their origin. The Ebionites, 
generally, were illiterate. Very few of them, it is likely, were acquainted 

partook of the Passover. And he pretends (p. 146), that, to meet this difficulty, 
the Ebionites had altered the words of Jesus, / have earnestly desired to eat this 
Passover with you, into an interrogation, Have I earnestly desired to eat this Passover 
with you f This change would be effected in Greek by prefixing the Greek par- 
ticle yAi to the sentence ; and Epiphanius asks, " Is not their fraud to be easily 
detected from what follows, which proclaims that the mu (the letter /u) and the 
eta (17) have been added ?" 

It appears, then, that he was commenting on a Greek text, real or imaginary. 
The words of our Lord which he quotes are not in Matthew, but in Luke 
(xxii. 15); and, to reduce all the statements of Epiphanius into one coherent 
charge, it would amount to this, that the Ebionites introduced a passage in Greek 
from the Gospel of Luke into the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, for the sake of 
corrupting the reading, though they could gain no advantage by it 

I will remark on one other passage, the only one remaining of those which 
Epiphanius professes to quote from the Gospel of the Ebionites, excepting an 
account of our Lord's baptism, which I have omitted to notice, because it is not 
particularly important in regard to our present purpose. 

By the fathers before and after Epiphanius, the Jewish Christians, generally, 
are represented as distinguished by their attachment to the Jewish Law, — Origen 
alone remarking, that some of them " had relinquished their ancient customs 
under the pretext of expositions and allegories." The same character is also 
given of them by Epiphanius. " The Nazarenes," he says, after his fashion 
(p. 122), " are in all things Jews, and nothing else." " The Ebionites," he says 
(p. 125), '^hold the doctrine of the Nazarenes." " Ebion adhered to the Jewish 
Law as to keeping the Sabbath, and circumcision, and all other things which are 
observed b;$r Jews and Samaritans." (p. 126.) The Ebionites, he affirms, 
calumniated St. Paul, because ** he wrote against circumcision, and the Sabbath, 
and the Law." (p. 140.) 

Yet on the very page on which this last assertion stands, he abruptly introduces 
the declaration, that in the Gospel of the Ebionites Christ was represented as 
saying : — 

** I heme come to abolish sacrifices, and unless ye cease Jrom offering saaificea, wrath 
wiU not cease to be upon you," 

He makes this astonishing statement without any attempt to reconcile it with 
the well-known character of the Ebionites, or with his own account of them. 

Epiphanius could not have afforded plainer indications than he has done, that 
the account given by him of his pretended Gospel of the Ebionites is utterly 
undeserving of credit What may have suggested to him the fabrication, or what 
may have been his motive for putting it forth, must be a mere matter of con- 
jecture. But it is evidentthat the account is to be thrown out of considerati6n in 
an inquiry respecting the use of the Hebrew original of Matthew by the Jewish 
Christians ; and that no argument on any subject is valid which rests on the sup- 
position of its truth. — Note to 2nd Edition, 1846. 
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with other books than those of the Old Testament and the Gospel of 
Matthew. Probably there were none among them who were transcribers 
by trade, and none, therefore, who had acquired those habits of accuracy 
and consideration, and that feeling of responsibility, which might be 
found in a regular transcriber. It was to be expected, therefore, that 
the Gospel of Matthew would suffer in their hands. It was, we may 
suppose, carelessly copied ; the number of copies was small, and they 
were not compared together for the sake of correcting one by another ; 
marginal additions, by a common mistake of transcribers, of which I 
have before spoken, and which I shall have repeated occasion to notice, 
were introduced into the text ; and it would not be strange if there 
were transcribers who sometimes allowed themselves to insert a passage 
which they had derived £rom tradition, or from some other source, and 
which they regarded as true and to the purpose. 

Putting aside the fabulous account of Epiphanius, there are no 
variations in the Gospel of the Hebrews from the Gospel of Matthew 
but such as may be thus explained. There is no appearance that the 
Jewish Christians, or any portion of them, undertook to refashion the 
Gospel of Matthew. Nor are the interpolations or changes specified 
such as have the appearance of being made to favor their peculiar 
opinions. 

In regard to the essential identity of the Gospel of the Hebrews with 
the Gospel of Matthew, it is to be observed, that all the interpolations 
and changes in the former, of which we have any credible account, bear 
but a very small proportion to the contents of the Gospel of Matthew. 
Yet it is probable that Jerome has noticed all or nearly all the remark- 
able variations existing in his copy of the Gospel of the Hebrews. It 
appears, therefore, that throughout far the greater part of their contents 
they coincided with each other. This must have been the fact, or it 
would not have been believed that they were originally the same book. 
Thus agreeing together in far the greater part of their contents, they 
were the same book. The variations found in copies of the Gospel of 
the Hebrews can be considered only as variations in particular copies of 
a common original. The supposition, therefore, is altogether ground- 
less, that the Gospel of Matthew and the Goq)el of the Hebrews were 
different works, by different authors. 

Matthew wrote in the native language of the Jewish Christians. He 
wrote particularly for their use. There was nothing in his Gospel to 
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offend their national prejudices. It is not to be believed, therefore, 
that they rejected his Gospel, and substituted an anonymous gospel in 
its stead. 

It was, as we have seen, the common belief of the Grentile Christians, 
that the Jewish Christians used the original of Matthew's Grospel in a 
pure or corrupted state. The Jewish Christians, consequently, affirmed 
that they used Matthew's Grospel ; for otherwise such a belief could not 
have prevaQed. But no probable reason can be given why one party 
should have affirmed this fact, or why the other party should have 
believed it, except its trulh. 

We conclude, then, that Matthew's Gospel was originally written in 
Hebrew ; and that it was preserved in this language, in copies with a 
text more or less pure, by the Jewish Christians till about the fifth 
century; when the traces of their existence as a sect disappear from 
history. 



Section V. 

On some Ptuaages in the Eeceived Text of the Gospels, oftohich the 

Genuineness is doub0d, 

I. 

THE FIBST TWO CHAPTEBS OF THE PBESENT GBEEK GOSPEL OF 

MATTHEW. 

The first passage to be examined consists of the first two chapters of 
Matthew's Gk)spel. There is no doubt that they have always made a 
part of our Greek translation ; but this does not decide the question, 
whether they proceeded from the Apostle. As has been already sug- 
gested,* they may have been an ancient document, written in Hebrew, 
originally a separate work, but which, on account of its small size and 
the connection of its subject, was transcribed into manuscripts of the 
Hebrew original of Matthew, tOl in time it became blended with his 
Gospel as a part of it, in some copies, one or more of which came into 
the hands of his translator. 

The first point, then, to be attended to in this inquiry is, that a large 
portion of the Jewish Christians did not believe the miraculous concep- 

• See before, pp. 16, 17. 
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tion of our Lord, and had not the account of it, that is, the two chapters 
in question, in their copies of Matthew's Gospel. There was nothing 
in their prejudices or habits of mind which could have led them to 
reject the belief of that fact, and especially to mutilate their Gospel in 
order to get rid of the account of it. But if this be so, as it is altoge- 
ther improbable that the two chapters would be lost by accident from 
any number of copies, it foUows that they were an addition to the 
original in the copies in which they were found, and not an omission in 
those in which they were wanting. 

The chapters themselves are next to be examined, in order to deter- 
mine whether the narrative contained in them is such as we can believe 
to have proceeded from the Apostle ; and, in doing so, we must com- 
pare it with the account of the nativity given by Luke, which, there is 
no plausible reason for doubting, always made a part of his Gospel. 
Kespecting this account, however, a few preliminary remarks are ne- 
cessary. 

I agree with many critics in supposing that it existed in a written 
form in Hebrew, previously to the composition of Luke's Gospel, in 
which he inserted a translation of it, perhaps his own, perhaps one 
abready made. The language differs from that of the rest of his Gospel, 
as being more conformed to the Hebrew idiom ; and the cast of the 
narrative has something of a poetical, and even fabulous character, very 
different from the severe simplicity with which he, in common with the 
other Evangelists, relates events in his own person. But his adopting 
this narrative proves that he regarded it as essentially true ; and he 
would not have so regarded it, had not the main fact of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus been believed to be true by the Apostles and other early 
Christians with whom he associated. Now, considering that two and 
probably three of the Apostles * were relatives of Jesus, and that others 
of their number, as John, were familiar with his mother and family, 
there can be no doubt that the belief of the Apostles rested on informa- 
tion derived from them. 

The account of Luke, then, being in its more important features con- 
formable to the belief of the Apostles, any other account inconsistent 
with this, or contradictory to it, cannot be received as proceeding from 
an Apostle. Let us apply this test to the two chapters in question. 

We are first struck with the discrepance between the two genealogies 

* James the son of Alpheus and his brother Jude, and probably Simon the 
Canaanite. 
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giTcn, the (me by the author of those chapters, and the other by Luke. 
I shall not enter into an examination of the various attempts that have 
been made to show that both may be true. They are all conjectural, 
and each is exposed to particular objections, of a nature to prevent its 
being received. If, for instance, according to a common notion, Luke 
had intended to give the genealogy of Mary, he would have said so. 
He would not have indicated his meaning so ambiguously and circuit- 
ously as by affirming that Joseph was the son of Heli, when he meant 
only that he was his son-in-law, HeH being Maiy's father. But there 
is a general remark which applies to them all. If Matthew were the 
author of the two chapters, the genealogy given by him was regarded as 
correct by the other Apostles. So also we may infer, with equal con- 
fidence, that the genealogy given by Luke was regarded by them as 
correct. It follows, then, that the Apostles were acquainted with two 
genealogies, both correct, but at first view irreconcilable with each other, 
and the apparent contradiction of which has been regarded since the 
second centuiy as presenting a serious difficulty. In giving either of 
the two, an Apostle or Evangelist, aware that it might be confironted 
by another, entitled to equal credit, would, we may reasonably believe, 
have had regard to this fact, and inserted a few words of explanation. 
The supposition, it may be added, is very unlikely, that according to 
the usages of the Jews there should have been two modes of reckoning 
the descent of the same individual, both equally proper. We know 
nothing to countenance such an opinion. 

If, then, the genealogy contained in the two chapters be irreconcilable 
with that of Luke, it cannot have proceeded from Matthew. The most 
probable conjecture perhaps is, that we owe it, in common with the 
remainder of the two chapters, to some Hebrew convert, who composed 
the narrative shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem and the disper- 
sion of the Jews, and who, having found a genealogy of some individual 
by the name of Joseph, represented as a descendant of David, mistook 
it for the genealogy of Joseph the husband of Mary. 

As we proceed^ the discrepance between the account of the nativity of 
Jesus, as contained in the two chapters and the account of Luke, con- 
tinues to be very striking. 

According to Luke, Joseph and Mary dwelt in Nazareth. On the 
occasion of a proposed census, they both journeyed to Bethlehem, where 
Jesus was bom, and where he was visited by shepherds, to whom his 
birth had been announced by angels. Forty days after his birth, that 
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is, when the days of Maiy's purification, accwding to the Jewish Law, 
had been acconrplished, he was presented in the temple, when his high 
destiny was publicly announced. Then, after performing all the rites of 
the Law, Joseph and Mary returned to Nazareth. 

The author of the two chapters, without mentioning any previous 
residence of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth, relates, that Jesus was bom 
at Bethlehem ; that certain Magi from the East, having seen his star, 
came to pay him reverence ; that their inquiries at Jerusalem concern- 
ing the new-bom king of the Jews threw Herod and the whole city into 
commotion ; that they were directed by Herod to infcnm him when 
they had found the child, but wwe divinely warned to the contrary ; 
and that Joseph was at the same time warned that the child's life was 
in danger, and directed to fly with him and his mother into Egypt, 
which he accordingly did, and remained there till after the death of 
Herod. In the account of Joseph's return, the writer shows that he 
supposed Bethlehem to have been his previous place of residence ; for he 
represents him as prevented only by a new divine warning from returning 
to that city, and as led in consequence to take up his abode at Nazareth. 

As it may be a matter of curiosity to those not familiar with the sub- 
ject, I will mention the manner in which it has been attempted to 
reconcile these two accounts. Luke says (ii. 39), that after the purifi- 
cation of Mary in the temple, " when they (Joseph and Mary) had per- 
formed all things according to the Law of the Lord, they returned to 
Galilee, to their own town, Nazareth." But it is contended, that, 
though Luke'has so expressed himself, yet the return to Nazareth actually 
meant by him was that following the flight into Egypt ; that Joseph 
and Mary did not go from Jerasalem to Nazareth, but for some reason 
or other went to reside at Bethlehem ; that during this residence at 
Bethlehem, the visit of the Magi took place ; and consequently, that it 
was after the miraculous display of angels at the birth of Jesus, and 
after the predictions which accompanied his public presentation in the 
temple, that Jerusalem was first thrown into commotion, and the 
jealousy of Herod excited, by the reports and inquiries of those 
strangers. 

This, then, is the second very improbable solution of an apparent con- 
tradiction between the account in the two chapters and the account of 
Luke ; and it is to be observed, that the improbability of the trath of 
any narrative increases in a very rapid ratio to the number of such solu- 
tions required. 
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We must consider, that if the account of Luke respecting the birth 
of Jesus be authentic in its essential features, it must have been de- 
rived from the mother and family of Jesus, as its original source ; for 
they only could furnish an authentic account. But the circumstances 
related in the two chapters are of such a character, that they could not 
have been forgotten or omitted in their narrative, had they taken place ; 
nor can we refer to the same authentic source two narratives apparently 
BO contradictory, which coincide in scarcely a single circumstance, and 
which in their general complexion present an aspect so different. The 
account of Luke being that received by the Apostles, we cannot believe 
another so unlike it to have proceeded from the Apostle Matthew. 

To the narrative in the two chapters, there are other objections, 
arising from its intrinsic character. In the story of the Magi, we find 
represented a strange mixture of astrology and miracle. A divine in- 
terposition is pretended, which was addressed to the false opinions of 
certain Magi, respecting the significance of the stars ; and for which 
no purpose worthy of the Deity can be assigned. They are represented 
as having been guided by a star, which at last stood over the place 
where the child was, though an object but a little elevated in the 
heavens changes its apparent position in reference to objects seen on 
the earth, according to the point of view of the spectator. Distrusting, 
however, the guidance of the star, which had led them as far as Jeru- 
salem, and which finally, as we are told, guided them right, they are 
represented as inquiring in that city where the object of their search 
was to be found ; and in making this inquiry, we find them using 
language, — Where is the new-bom king of the Jews? — ^that must have 
been altogether unintelligible to those not equally favored with them- 
selves by a divine communication respecting his birth. These inquiries, 
according to the account, excited great alarm in Herod, who was fast 
approaching the grave, worn out with insane passions, disease, and old 
age ; and whose want of faith in the Jewish religion, and natural tem- 
perament, would have led him to regard with derision the Jewish ex- 
pectations of a Messiah. He could not have apprehended, -that the 
remainder of his life would be disturbed by the future claims to his 
throne of an infant just bom in obscurity ; and his solicitude about 
what might happen, years after his death, to those of his children whom 
he had not destroyed, was little Kkely to disturb him. Tet he is 
represented as having been so carried away by fear and passion, as to 
act not only with the greatest barbarity but the greatest folly, to have 
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ordered ftn indiscriminate massacre, from whicli his intended victim 
actually escaped, when it is clear, that, if the preceding circumstances 
related by Luke, or even those related by the author of the two chap- 
ters, be true, that victim had become far too conspicuous not to be 
very easily identified. 

But, if we reject the two chapters, a difficulty arises ; as the original 
Hebrew Grospel could not have commenced with the first words of the 
third chapter, — "But in those days." The difficulty, however, is 
removed by considering that these words may have been added as a 
form of transition to a new subject, when the two chapters were blended 
with the Gospel, and that the Gospel may originally have begun with 
the words that follow : — " John the Baptist came preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea ;" that is, in a manner corresponding to the com- 
mencement of Mark's GospeL Or the first words may originally have 
been, " In the days of Herod," meaning Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, 
which supposition is, perhaps, countenanced by the story of Epipha- 
nius, before mentioned, that the Gt)spel of the Ebionites began " In 
the days of Herod, king of Judea " the addition of which last words, 
king of Jvdea^ seems to have been a blunder of his own. 

But the commencement of the third chapter, " In those days," pre- 
sents a more serious difficulty upon the supposition that what precedes 
was written by Matthew. The last events mentioned at the dose of 
the second chapter are the accession of Archelaus as ruler of Judea, 
and Joseph's going to reside at Nazareth. But it was not in the time 
of those events, it was not " in those days ;" on the contrary, it was 
about thirty years afterward, that John the Baptist was preaching in 
the wilderness of Judea. 

The reasons that have been given may, I think,"satisfy us that the 
two chapters in question did not proceed from the Apostle Matthew. 
When we turn to the narrative of Luke, no important difficulties will, 
I think, present themselves to the mind of one who has not deter- 
mined to reject the belief of all miraculous interposition. The nar- 
rative is, as I have said, in a style rather poetical than historical. It 
was probably not committed to writing till after the death of Maiy, and 
of all the other individuals particularly concerned. With its real 
miracles, the fictions of oral tradition had probably become blended ; 
and the individual by whom it was committed to writing probably 
added what he regarded as poetical embellishments. It is not neces- 
sary to believe, for. example, that Mary and Zachariah actually ex- 
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pressed themselves in the rhythmical language of the hymns ascribed 
to them ; or to receive as literal history the whole account respecting 
the birth of John the Baptist, or of the different appearances of an angel 
announcing himself as Gabriel. With our present means of judging, 
however, we cannot draw a precise line between the truth and what has 
been added to the truth. But in regard to the main event related, the 
miraculous conception of Jesus, it seems to me not difficult to discern 
in it purposes worthy of God. Nothing could have served more 
effectually to relieve him from that interposition and embarrassment in 
the performance of his high mission, to which he would have been ex- 
posed on the part of his parents, if bom in the common course of 
nature. It took him from their control, and made them feel, that in 
regard to him they were not to interfere with the purposes of God. 
It gave him an abiding sense, from his earliest years, that his destiny 
on earth was peculiar and marvellous ; .and must have operated most 
powerftilly to produce that consciousness of his intimate and singular 
connection with God, which was so necessary to the formation of the 
character he displayed, and to the right performance of the great trust 
committed to him. It corresponds with his office ; presenting him to 
the mind of a believer, as an individual set apart from all other men, 
coming into the world with the stamp of Gk)d upon him, answerably to 
his purpose here, which was to speak to us with authority from Gt)d. 

II. 

MATTHEW, CHAPTER XXVII. VERSES 3-10. 

In reference to the original text of our present Greek translation of 
Matthew, I know of nothing extant in any considerable number of 
copies, which can be considered as an interpolation of any importance. 
The most remarkable, perhaps, is the doxology at the end of our Lord's 
prayer, already noticed.* But, beside the two chapters that have been 
discussed, there are other passages which are liable to the suspicion of 
having been interpolated in the copy, or in copies, of the original 
Hebrew, used by the translator. 

It is to be remarked, that for determining the text of Matthew's 
Hebrew Gospel we have but a single authority, the Greek translation, 
the representative perhaps of but one manuscript, probably not of many. 

♦ See before, p. 195. 
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But where we haye but a single manuscript for determining the text of 
an author, and our single authority, the Greek translation, amounts to 
but little more, its evidence is not of great weight against a strong pre- 
sumption of the spuriousness of a passage. 

Of the passages referred to, the genuineness of which is suspicious, 
one is the account of the conduct and fate of Judas, on the morning 
after the apprehension of Jesus. I will give it with the context, Mat- 
thew xxvii. 1 — 11. 

" But in the morning, early, all the chief priests and the elders of 
the people met in council to devise how they might procure the death 
of Jesus. And having bound him, they carried him before Pilate the 
governor, to deliver him up to him. [Then Judas, who had put him 
in their power, seeing that he was condemned, repented, and carried 
back the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and elders, saying, I 
have sinned in betraying the blood of an innocent man. But they said 
to him. What is that to us ? Do you look to it. And he threw down 
the money in the temple, and withdrew, and went and hanged himself. 
But the chief priests, taking the money, said, It is not lawful to put 
it into the sacred treasury, since it is the price of blood. And after 
consulting together, they determined to purchase with it the Potter's 
Field, as a burial-place for strangers. Hence that field has been called 
the Field of Blood to this day. Then was fulfilled what was said by 
Jeremiah the prophet : — ^nd they took the thirty pieces of silver ^ the 
price of him who was appraised^ whom the children of Israel appraised, 
and they gave them for the Potter's Meld, as the Lord had appointed for 
me,"] Then Jesus stood before the governor, and the governor ques- 
tioned him, saying, ^Ajrt thou the king of the Jews ?" 

At first view this account of Judas has the aspect of an interpola- 
tion. It is inserted so as to disjoin a narrative, the different parts of 
which, when it is removed, come together as if they had been origi- 
nally united. Whether it be or be not an interpolation, it is clearly 
not in a proper place. The whole story apparently refers to a period 
subsequent to the point of time where it is introduced. Between the 
evening in which Jesus was apprehended and early in the morning, no 
circumstance could have occurred to produce a great change in such a 
mind as that of Judas, or in any other. When he betrayed his master, 
he knew that he was delivering him into the hands of his enemies, whose 
immediate purpose it was to take his life. As the account is now 
placed, it is said, that in the morning Judas was afiiected with bitter 
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remorse, because he saw that " Jesus was condemned." But no con- 
demnation had yet been passed upon him by the Roman governor, and 
Judas could have had no new conviction that the Sanhedrim would use 
all their eflforts to procure his death. Though it may be possible to put 
a different meaning on the words, yet the account, according to its 
obvious sense, represents Judas as having had an interview with the 
chief priests and the elders (that is, with the Sanhedrim) in the tentple, 
which is irreconcilable with the course of events as represented by Mat- 
thew, in the context of the passage, as well as by the other Evangelists. 
Matthew could not have described the Sanhedrim as holding a council 
in the house of Caiaphas, and proceeding thence to the house of Pilate, 
and also as being in the temple, where Judas returned them their 
money, and they deliberated what they should do with it. 

The account of Judas we are considering is irreconcilable with that 
given by Luke in the Acts of the Apostles (ch. i. 18, 19). Luke says : — 

" This man purchased a field with the reward of his iniquity ; and 
falling headlong, burst asunder, so that all his bowels gushed out ; 
and this was known to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, so that the 
field was called in their language, Aceldama, that is. The Meld of 
Blood:' 

When Luke says that " this was known to all the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem," we understand him as meaning that it was a common report in 
Jerusalem, and that he himself believed it. I will not remark on the 
attempts which have been made to force his account into correspond- 
ence with that now found in Matthew's Grospel. To me it seems 
clear, that if Luke's be correct, that which we are examining must be 
erroneous in every particular. But there is no doubt, that the passage 
quoted from the Acts is genuine, and Luke, in giving the common 
report, may be presumed to have stated what was believed by the 
Apostles as well as others. 

In the conclusion of the account found in Matthew's Gospel, there is 
an extraordinary misuse of a passage of Zechariah, which the writer 
professes to quote from Jeremiah. I put out of view the notion, that 
he may have found words answering to what he has given in an apo- 
cryphal book ascribed to Jeremiah, of which we nowhere find men- 
tion except in a single passage of Jerome, more than three centuries 
after the Gospel of Matthew Avas written. The mistake of the name 
Jeremiah for Zechariah seems to show, that the writer quoted from 
memory, and this may serve in part to explain the strange use which he 
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makes of the words of the latter. The changes of sense, which could 
not have had this origin, may be accounted for by the allegorical and 
cabalistical modes of interpreting the Old TestJament that existed 
among the Jews. The passage of Zechariah (ch. xi. 12, 13), may be 
thus translated : — 

" Then I said to them, If it seem good in your eyes, give me my 
wages ! If not, keep them ! And they weighed for my wages thirty 
shekels of silver. And Jehovah said to me, Cast it into the treasury, 
the goodly price at which I was valued by them ! And I took the 
thirty shekels of silver, and cast them into the house of Jehovah, into 
the treasury." * 

The word here rendered " treasury" commonly means "potter;" and 
the only reason for not so rendering it in the present case is the diffi- 
culty of explaining, why a potter should be spoken of as being in the 
house of the Lord. In the quotation found in Matthew " the potter '^ 
is changed into " the Potter's Field." 

The inapplicability of the words of Zechariah to the purpose for 
whichthey are cited in the passage under consideration needs no illus- 
tration. Similar perversions of the Old Testament, by changing the 
words and sense of the original, may be found in the Rabbinical 
writings ; but no other quotation of the same character is adduced by 
Matthew. If we believe the first two chapters to be the work of 
another hand, we may say that he has nothing resembling this quota- 
tion from Zechariah. On the contrary, the applicability of the words 
of the original to the subject about which he has used them is else- 
where apparent. Such being the habit of his mind, it is not probable 
that the quotation in question was made by him. 

III. 

MATTHEW, CHAPTER XXVII. PAET OF VERSE 52 AND VEESE 53. 

Another passage which one may believe to have been interpolated 
in the copy, or in copies, of the original Hebrew used by the trans- 
lator, is that answering to the words of the following quotation which 
are included in brackets. 

• I give the translation of my friend, the Reverend Professor Noyes (New 
Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, iii. 210). — Jehovah considers the wages of 
the Prophet as his own wages, and the contempt of the Prophet the same as the 
contempt of himself. 
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" And lo ! the veil of the temple was torn asunder from the top to 
the bottom ; and the earth was shaken, and the rocks were rent, and 
the sepulchres laid open ; [and many bodies of saints who slept were 
raised, and, leaving their sepulchres, after his resurrection, entered the 
holy city and appeared to many.] " 

Who, it may be asked, were these saints P Not disciples of Christ ; 
for many of them had not died. Not unconverted Jews of that time ; 
for to them such a title would not be applied. How long had they 
lain in their sepulchres ? We cannot but suppose, that corruption had 
done its work on the larger portion ; and is it to be thought that God 
would re-create, as it were, those mouldering bodies without some 
purpose far different from what can be discerned ? What purpose in- 
deed can be discerned P They appeared, it is said, to many ; but we 
do not find that any converts were made in consequence, nor can we 
perceive that any good whatever followed, directly or indirectly, from 
their appearance. Supposing the story to be true, many to whom they 
did not appear would regard it as a fable ; and its circulation would 
only tend to throw discredit on the testimony to the resurrection of 
Christ himself. Were those saints in fact recalled to life, and did they 
die again, and their bodies resume their places, when their supposed 
mission to the living was accomplished P Is it possible, if such an 
astonishing miracle had been performed, a miracle more adapted to 
excite consternation than any in the whole history of the Evangelists, 
that one really acquainted with such a fact should have known nothing 
of the consequences that must have resulted from it, or that, knowing 
those consequences, he should not have thought it worth while to re- 
cord them ? Is it likely that so strange a marvel, about which all 
Jerusalem must have been full of excitement, should have been men- 
tioned but by one Evangelist, and that so slightly P Is it credible, 
that, when, as far as we know, but three individuals were restored to 
life by Jesus himself, and this in solemn attestation of his divine mis- 
sion, many bodies of saints should have been raised under such circum- 
stances as that the fact shoidd contribute little or nothing to establish 
the truth of our religion P 

j^fter Chriafslremrrection, it is said, they left their sepulchres and 
went into the holy city. In this extraordinary statement we may re- 
cognize, I think, the fabrication of some relator of the story. He 
apprehended, that if the saints were represented as rising and appearing 
on the day when Christ was crucified, it might seem to deprive him of 
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the title of First-bom from the dead; and therefore had recourse to the 
not very successftd expedient of postponing their appearance till after 
his resurrection. 

K these views are correct, the story must be regarded as a fable ; 
probably one which, in common, perhaps, with others now utterly for- 
gotten, was in circulation among the Hebrew converts after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Some possessor of a manuscript of Matthew's 
Hebrew Gospel may be supposed to have noted it in the margin of his 
copy, whence it found its way into the text of others, one or more of 
which fell into the hands of the Greek translator. 



In connection with the mention of supposed interpolations in the 
Gospels, I have referred to the words ascribed to our Lord, in the 
fortieth verse of the twelfth chapter of Matthew.* On this passage 
I remark below.f 

♦ See before, p. 18, note. 

f I do not speak of the passage in the text, because I do not believe it to be 
an interpolation. I give the words in brackets, with those preceding : — 

" A wicked and apostate race would have a sign ; but no sign will be given it 
except the sign of Jonah the Prophet [For as Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the belly of the fish, so will the Son of Man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.]" 

The words of our Lord are thus reported by Luke, Ch. xi. 29, SO : — 

" This is a wicked race. It would have a sign ; but no sign will be given it, 
except the sign of Jonah. For such a sign as Jonah was to the Ninevites will 
the Son of Man be to this generation." 

If we regard what is given by Luke as a correct report of what was said by 
Jesus, we may suppose that the explanation of the sign of Jonah, by a comparison 
of his being three days and three nights in the belly of a fish with our Lord's 
being three days and three nights in a tomb, which is found in Matthew but not 
in Luke, was introduced into our Lord's discourse during the time that it was 
preserved by oral tradition. His own brief words leaving his meaning undefined, 
they were understood by some as referring to the extraordinary marvel related 
in the story of Jonah ; and, being so understood, this explanation became con- 
nected with them. There seems to be no reason for supposing that it was in- 
serted in Matthew's Gospel by any other than the Evangelist himself. 

But it cannot readily be believed that our Lord would have represented his 
being three days and three nights in the heart of the earth as the only sign of his 
divine mission to be given to the Jews. This would have been admitting what 
they had just implied, that no sign of his divine mission had already been given 
them. 

Nor, if we regard as fabulous the story that Jonah remained alive for three days 
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IV. 

THE CONCLUSION OF MAEK's G0SF£L. 
(chapter XVI. VERSES 9-20.) 

We pass to the Gospel of Mark. In this there is but one passage 
that demands consideration. It consists of the last twelve verses of 
his Gospel, from the ninth verse of the sixteenth chapter, inclusive, to 
the end. 

and three nights in a fish by which he had been swallowed, is it credible that our 
Lord would have referred to a fiction of this sort in the manner represented ; — 
especially, as it does not appear from the narrative concerning Jonah that the 
supposed miracle was any sign to the Ninevites, or was even known to them ? 

It may be added, that our Lord is made to say, that he would be three days 
and three nights in the tomb. He was, in fact, laid in the tomb on the night of 
Friday, probably late at night, and rose before the dawn of Sunday morning ; — 
and no use of language can be produced which may justify the calling of such a 
period of time three days and three nights. Its being so called can, I think, be 
accounted for only by the loose manner in which the Jews were wont to accom- 
modate together passages of the Old Testament, and events of which they regarded 
those passages as descriptive, prophetic, or typicaL Of this it is not a remarkable 
example. 

The meaning of the words of Jesus as reported by Luke, and also by Matthew, 
with the omission of those under consideration, may be thus explained : — 

Jesus was surrounded by men full of bigotry, evil passions, and mortal hatred 
toward himself, — men who were resisting the strongest evidences of his divine 
mission, ascribing his miracles to the agency of Satan, and demanding in mockery 
some sign of his divine mission, some manifestation of God's power in attestation 
of it, as if the most striking attestations of it had not been already given. His 
view turned to that destruction of their nation which was impending over the Jews, 
as the punishment of their rejection of him. No sign, he says, will be given to 
this wicked and apostate race, no manifestation of God's power will be made to 
them which they will believe and feel to be such, except a prophet of destruction 
such as Jonah was to the Ninevites, whose warnings — to pursue the train of thought 
which was in the mind of our Lord — will be disregarded, and whose predictions of 
ruin will be accomplished. 

Thus he immediately subjoins : — " The men of Nineveh will rise up before the 
judgment-seat with this race and condemn it ; for they reformed upon the preach- 
ing of Jonah ; and lo ! one greater than Jonah is here." 

However fabulous may be the story of Jonah, there was nothing unsuitable to 
our Lord's character in thus using it Speakers and writers of every age and 
country have recurred to well-known works of fiction as readily as to authentic 
history for analogies and exemplifications fitted to afiect the imaginations of their 
hearers or readers. It would be folly to suppose, that, in doing so, they meant to 
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It is remarkable, that, while Griesbach does not in his New Testa- 
ment affix to them any mark of doubt, he argues at length against their 
genuineness in his Commentarim Criticus. The state of external testi- 
mony respecting them is as follows. 

They are not found in the Vatican manuscript. In the Codex 
Stephani ij, after the eighth verse, it is said, The foUotoing also is extant , 
which words precede a short conclusion (to be noticed hereafter ♦) 
undoubtedly spurious, and then come the words, This also is extant ; 
after which follow the twelve verses in question. In more than forty 
other manuscripts, they are accompanied by various remarks, to the 
effect " that they were wanting in some, but found in the ancient 
copies ;" " that they were in many copies," " that they had been con- 
sidered spurious and were wanting in most copies," " that they were 
not in the more accurate copies," and, on the other hand, " that they 
were generally in accurate copies." 

In the other manuscripts of the Gospels beside those mentioned, the 
passage in question is found without remark ; and likewise in all the 
ancient versions, with the exception of the Armenian (in the manu- 
scripts of which, as appears, it is either omitted or marked as of 
doubtful credit), and likewise of the copy of an Arabic version preserved 
in the Vatican library. 

The nineteenth verse is distinctly quoted by IrensBus as from the 
Gospel of Mark ; f and the passage in question appears to have been 
recognised as genuine by some other fathers. J But no part of it is 
quoted by Origen. According to Eusebius, almost all the copies of 
Mark's Gospel, including the most accurate, ended with what is now 
the eighth verse. § Gregory of Nyssa states, that the passage was not 
found in the more accurate copies ; || and Jerome says, that it was but 

vouch for the truth of the books which they have thus quoted. It is only in the 
reasonings of divines, that these facts have been overlooked, — in those reasonings 
in which our Lord and the writers of the New Testament have been considered as 
giving their authority for the truth and for the genuineness of all books referred 
to or quoted by them. 

• See Additional Note, C. 

f Cont. Haeres. Lib. iii c. 10. § 6. p. 188. 

X Not, however, by Clement of Rome, nor Justin, who are cited as quoting it 
in the editions of the N. T. by Griesbach and Scholz, nor, I think, by Clement 
of Alexandria, who is also adduced. 

§ Quaestiones ad Marinum, pp. 61, 62. 

II Orat ii. in Christi Resurrect. 0pp. iii. 411. 
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in few, being wanting in almost all the Greek manuscripts.* I pass 
over other authorities against it of less importance. 

This state of the external evidence is such as to render the genuine- 
ness of the passage suspicious ; especially when we consider that it 
was the natural tendency of transcribers rather to preserve, than to 
reject, what they found in an exemplar before them. They had the 
feeling, that it rendered their copy more complete. To reject was to 
assume responsibility; to retain was yielding to authority; and in 
addition, there has always been a strong, however irrational, sentiment, 
that, when there is a doubt whether a passage may not be a portion of 
Sacred Writ, it is profane to reject it ; a sentiment of which we have 
had full proof in our day ; the manifest corruptions found in the 
Eeceived Text of the New Testament, being, some of them, still 
inserted in editions of the original, and all of them retained in the 
Common English Version, as published by authority. The dread of 
taking from Scripture any thing which might be a part of it has been 
far stronger than the apprehension, at least equally reasonable, of adding 
to Scripture something not belonging to it. Thus Eusebius, after 
mentioning that some rejected the passage under consideration, as 
wanting in most copies, and among them the most accurate, adds, that 
" others, not daring to reject any thing whatever that is extant, through 
any circumstance, in the manuscripts of the Gospels, say that there is 
here a double reading, as in many other places, and that both are to be 
received, because the faithful and pious will not imdertake to decide in 
favour of one rather than the other, "f 

But, in addition to this common feeling, transcribers must have been 

* Ad Hedibiam, de Quaestionibus. 0pp. iv. P. i. col. 172. — Scholz, in the 
note on the verses in his edition of the N. T., says (as others have done), that 
Jerome makes an assertion contrary to that quoted above, in his work, Against 
the Pelagians (Lib. ii. 0pp. iv. P. ii. col. 520). What Jerome there says is, that 
"in some copies, and particularly in Greek copies," at the end of Mark's Gospel, 
a passage was found (not now extant in any copy of the Gospel, and obviously 
spurious), which he quotes. It was inserted after the fourteenth verse, and is 
given by Griesbach and Scholz among their Various Readings. When Jerome, 
after saying that it was found "in some copies," adds, " particularly in Greek 
copies," he can only mean, that the fact deserved particular attention, that among 
those copies there were some in Greek. In this, there is nothing inconsistent 
with his assertion quoted above. The absence of the passage from all copies now 
extant proves that it could have been but in very few in the time of Jerome. 

f Quaestiones ad Marinum, p. 62. 
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peculiarly reluctant to reject the passage before us ; for, if struck off, it 
leaves the Gospel of Mark, in its conclusion, strangely incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. This, which every one feels, must have been felt by 
them. It is, I conceive, the main argument for the genuineness of the 
passage, and one which at first view may seem almost conclusive. 

Before, however, considering this argument, we will attend to the 
internal character of the passage to ascertain what proof this may afford 
respecting the point at issue. 

There is, then a difference so great between the use of language in 
this passage, and its use in the undisputed portion of Mark's Gospel, as 
to furnish strong reason for believing the passage not genuine. I give 
examples in a note below.* 

To proceed to other considerations. In the ninth verse (the first of 
the disputed passage) Mary Magdalene is described as if unknown to the 
reader : — " Mary Magdalene, from whom he cast out seven demons." 
Now, as she had been mentioned by Mark several times within a few 
preceding pages, it is not likely that this mode of designating her, to be 
expected only concerning an individual first introduced to notice, should 
have been used by him. It seems to have been the work of the author 
of the addition, writing with too little reference to what preceded in the 
Gospel. 

♦ There are various words and modes of expression peculiar to this passage, not 
connected with the expression of any thing peculiar to its subject ; but, on the 
contrary, of such a character, that, if they had been familiar to Mark, they would 
probably have occurred elsewhere in his writings. Such are the following. 

V. 9. irpi&rp <ra$$dTov instead o{ fjd<f ffafifidretVj the expression used by Mark a 
little before, and by all the other Evangelists, in speaking of the day. TIik^tti 
aafi^Tou occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. 

V. 10. ixclprit and v. 11. K^Ke7voi. This use of iKelvos, not demonstrative, nor 
emphatical, occurs nowhere else in Mark's Gospel. 

V. 10. The expression ol fier* ainov y€v6fitvoi to denote the disciples of Jesus, 
of which use of the words there is no other example in the New Testament. 

V. 19. 6 K^pios, and v. 20. rod Kvplov. Mark in his own person nowhere else 
applies this title to Christ. 

Passing over the words peculiar to this passage, the use of which may be ac- 
counted for from something peculiar in its subject, the following nowhere else 
occur in the Gospel of Mark ; — 1. irope^o/iai, the participles of which are used 
three times, 2. Bedofjuut used as a verb, and likewise as its participle, 3. amtrrda, 
verb and participle, 4. fierh, ravra, 5. ircpos, 6. S(mpov, 7. irapaKoXovOfu, 
8. fi\dirrt», 9. fj^p oZv, 10. iravraxov, 11. (ru¥€py4ot, 12. fiefiauSo), 13. 4vau<0' 
Xou64a. 
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The words ascribed to our Saviour in these verses differ so mnch in 
their character from any elsewhere recorded as his, either by Mark or any 
other of the Evangelists, that it is difficult to believe them to have been 
uttered by him. " And he said to his disciples, Go to all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to the whole creation. He who believes and is 
baptized, shall be safe ; he who disbelieves, shall be condemned. And 
these signs shall accompany those who believe ; in my name they shall 
cast out demons ; they shall speak new languages ; they shall take up 
serpents ; if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they 
shall lay their hands upon the diseased, and they shall be well." In 
these words, represented as the last that Jesus addressed to his Apos- 
tles, there appears a want of that moral dignity which is characteristic 
of his discourses, and which we should above all expect upon tliis occa- 
sion. The particular enumeration of miracles to be performed is not in 
his manner. He would not, in giving his last solemn charge to his 
Apostles, have turned away their thoughts from a consideration of their 
high duties, to an anticipation of the various miraculous powers which 
they, and other believers, were to possess. Some of the miracles 
enumerated are of a kind very different from those which he and his 
Apostles were accustomed to perform. They do not, like their works 
of mercy, bear in their very character the stamp of a divine mission. 
They were liable to be confounded with the tricks of pretended magicians. 
Some of the powers promised could be of no use to others, and of none 
to the possessor, except in case of a rare accident. But, above all, if, 
as T think is certain, miraculous powers were not granted to believers 
generally, then this promise that they would be so granted — " These 
signs shall accompany those who believe" — could not have been uttered 
by Christ ; and, we may conclude with almost equal confidence, could 
not have been ascribed to him by the Evangelist. 

There is, throughout these verses, an extraordinary conciseness of 
narration, very different from the common manner of Mark, who usually 
details facts in more words and with more circumstances than any other 
of the Evangelists. It is the manner of one adding only what he 
thought necessary to form some proper conclusion to the Gospel. 

But, on the other hand, to recur to the argument before mentioned, 
it may be said, that it is incredible that Mark should have left his Gospel 
with so abrupt and unsatisfactory an ending as it must have had, if he 
had broken off with the eighth verse of the last chapter ; and that this 
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consideration alone is sufficient to do away the whole force of the pre- 
ceding remarks. I allow that it is incredible, that Mark should thus 
have ended his Gk)spel designedly and by choice ; but it is not incredible 
that he should have been interrupted in his labors by accident. What 
that accident was must be a matter of conjecture. But there is nothing 
incredible or improbable in supposing, that some accident may have 
occurred to prevent hinn from finishing his Gospel as he intended ; and 
there are historical circumstances which afford ground for coDJecturing 
what that accident may have been. 

According to ancient accounts, of which there is no reason for doubt- 
ing the essential correctness, the Apostle Peter, near the close of his 
life, went to Eome, with Mark for his companion. He there preached 
the gospel, while Mark, as is related, composed, at the request of his 
hearers, a written gospel, of which his preaching was the basis. But 
the terrible persecution of the Christians under Nero broke out in the 
year 64, and in that or the following year, as appears probable, 
Peter was crucified. Here aU authentic accounts of Mark end ; for the 
story of his going from Eome and preaching at Alexandria can be 
traced no higher than to a heai'say of Eusebius, and is connected with 
relations of a nature wholly to destroy its credit. In that persecution, 
Mark may have perished also ; or, if he did not, the anguish of mind 
which he must have suffered, or imprisonment, or a rapid flight 
from the city, or some other cause, connected with that period of 
frightftd distress and anxiety, may have prevented him from com- 
pleting his work. Copies of it, however, being taken in its imper- 
fect state, we may suppose, that, at an early period, some individual 
possessing one of these who was procuring new transcripts to be made, 
added the brief conclusion which we now find, in order to complete the 
work. As the history is in fact unfinished without it, it soon came to 
be considered by very many as a part of the original Gospel, or as a 
proper addition to it, and it has thus, we may suppose, found its way 
into a great majority of our present copies. 

V. 

LUKE, CHAPTER IX. VERSES 55, 56. 

When oui* Lord and his disciples were refused hospitality by the 
Samaritans of a certain village, wliich was an act of peculiar disrespect 
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according to the notions of that age and country, James and John, in 
common, doubtless, with the other disciples, were indignant at such 
treatment. They recollected what, according to the Jewish history, 
had been the dealings of prophets of old with those who offended 
them ; they were disposed on this as on other occasions to take the lead 
among the disciples, and, under the excitement of the moment, they 
addressed Jesus with the question, — " Master, shall we call down fire 
from heaven and destroy them ? — ^as Elijah did. 

" But he turned and rebuked them ; [and said. Ye know not of what 
spirit ye are. For the Son of Man came not to destroy men's Uyes, but 
to save them.] And they went to another village." 

We can conceive of no words more appropriate to the occasion, more 
suitable to the character of our Lord, or better fitted to repress and 
correct the wrong feelings of his disciples. They conveyed a reproof 
full of instruction, expressed at once in the mildest and the most 
effectual form. 

One who is not a ciitical student of the New Testament may there- 
fore be surprised to learn, that these words were, probably, not in the 
Gospel of Luke as written by him. They are wanting in a large majo- 
rity of the oldest and most important manuscripts. 

The omission of a passage which was part of the original text of a 
work must be the result either of accident or of design. No accident can 
be supposed which would lead to the concurrent omission of a passage 
in many manuscripts, which, like those in the present case, were written 
independently of one another, that is, of which one was not copied 
from another. There is only one class of accidents of omission which 
admits of any particular explanation, such as may justify us in sup- 
posing the possibility that an accident of this class, affecting a particular 
passage, might occur in a few unconnected copies. The omissions re- 
ferred to are those which proceed from the circumstance, that one clause 
ends with the same word or the same series of syllables as another fol- 
lowing it, so that the eye of a transcriber may glance from the former 
to the latter ending, and omit the intervening words ; — omissions in 
consequence of an komoioteleuton (that is, " Hke ending"), as they are 
technically called. But this cause of omission does not exist in the 
passage before us. 

If, then, the words ascribed to Jesus originally made a part of Luke's 
Gospel, they must have been omitted by design ; and this supposition 
has been resorted to. It has been suggested that they were struck out 
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by catholic Christians, that the Marcionites might not use them in 
defence of their opinions. * 

As I have elsewhere (in Part III. of this work) more fully explained, 
the Marcionites, in common with the other Gnostics, regarded Judaism 
as a very imperfect dispensation, with which Christianity in many 
respects stood in contrast; they conceived of it as proceeding not 
from the tme Gk)d, but from an inferior god, who had fashioned this 
material world ; and they believed that the Apostles generally, through 
their Jewish prejudices, did not fully comprehend the character of 
Christianity. In the passage before us, our Lord is represented as 
saying to two of the principal Apostles, — " Ye know not of what spirit 
ye are ;" that is, as I doubt not that the words should be understood, 
" Ye know not the spirit of my religion ;" and in his own conduct he 
presents the spirit of Christianity in contrast with what was conceived 
to be the spirit of Judaism, as exemplified in the story concerning 
Ehjah.f The passage, therefore, is one which the Marcionites might 
naturally have thought to be very much to their purpose. 

But we cannot thus account for its omission. Nor can we adopt any 
other supposition, which is designed to explain its absence from so 
many copies on the ground of there being something obnoxious in its 
character. 

There is no evidence, and no probability, that transcribers among 
catholic Christians were accustomed to omit passages through the 
influence of any theological prejudice, or because they might seem to 
them to present a difficulty, of whatever kind that might be. K such 
had been the fact, there must have been abundant evidence of it in the 
present state of the authorities for settling the text of the New Testa- 
ment ; but such evidence does not exist. Catholic Christians, to say 
nothing of their reverence for the Scriptures, were not so deficient in 
honesty and in good sense as to adopt or countenance such a course. 
In regard to the passage before us, every transcriber must have shrunk 
from thus dealing with the words of Jesus himself. Without doubt, 
likewise, the generality of those engaged in the transcription and sale 
of books pin-sued their business as a trade, and troubled themselves 
little about the bearing of particular passages. 

But should we admit that some few transcribers were so alarmed 

• " Orthodoxi haec videntur delevisse, ne Marcionitse haberent quo se tueren- 
tur." — Wetstein, ad locum. 

f The story is told in 2 Kings, ch. i. 
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at the use wliich the Mardonites might make of the passage, that, 
though they could not expunge it from the copies of the Mar- 
cionites, they struck it out of their own, or that they were, for any 
other reason, so scandalized at the words of our Lord, that they re- 
solved not to be concerned in preserving them, yet their misconduct 
could affect only the copies which they transcribed. If we suppose 
the omission to have been made after the controversy with the Mar- 
cionites had commenced, it could not have affected many thousands of 
copies already spread over the world, nor those copies which might be 
made by more trustworthy transcribers ; nor could it have counteracted 
the constant tendency there would have been to fill up the gap which 
had been left, — ^the tendency among transcribers, of which I have before 
spoken, to insert and not to omit. We cannot, therefore, account for 
the absence of the passage from so many copies on the ground of inten- 
tional omission. 

But it is further to be observed, that the Marcionites made no use of 
the words of our Lord, though apparently so much to their purpose. If 
they had done so, we should have evidence of the fact in the writings of 
their opponents, particularly of TertuUian. But nothing to that effect 
appears. This is the more remarkable, as Tertullian in his long work 
against Marcion twice notices the use which the Marcionites made of 
the narrative, by contrasting the conduct of Jesus and Elijah,* but 
refers to no appeal made by them to the words of Jesus. Had those 
words been generally recognized as genuine in the time of the earlier 
Marcionites, they could hardly have failed to use them. 

In discussing the question, whether a passage omitted in certain 
manuscripts should or should not be considered as a part of the origi- 
nal text, it has not been uncommon to array on one side the authorities 
which recognize it as genuine, and on the other side those which do 
not. The intrinsic value of one class of authorities, considered in re- 
ference to their general character, is then weighed against that of the 
other class, and the passage is judged to be genuine or not, according 
as either class preponderates ; — except, indeed, that a zeal for defending 
the Eeceived Text often causes the critic to lay a heavy hand upon the 
scale in which are placed the authorities for retaining it. But this 
mode of reasoning is whoUy fallacious. If a passage be genuine, we 
* Advers. Marcion. Lib. iv. c. 23. p. 438. lb. c. 29, p. 446. 
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may reasonably expect to find it, not in a nugority of the copies of the 
work to which it belongs, bnt in all the copies, except so far as in par- 
ticular cases a satisfactory reason may be assigned for its omission. If 
there be any copy in which it is not found, this is a fact to be accounted 
for. An interpolation may be extant in a majority of copies. It may 
have been originally inserted inconsiderately or fraudulently. It may 
by mistake have been taken from the margin into the text, — a mistake 
'of so very frequent occurrence, that I am obliged often to refer to it.* 
Having been once inserted, its spread from one copy to many is easily 
explained by the uncritical habits of transcribers, and their disposition 
to retain whatever they found given as a part of the text before them. 
The noted passage interpolated in the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, 
in which mention is made of Jesus, is not only quoted by a series of 
Christian fathers from Eusebius downward, but is extant at the present 
day in all the manuscripts of that work. It appears, therefore, that 
the genuineness of a passage is not established by its being found in a 
majority of the most important copies of the work of which it may be 
supposed to be a part. To satisfy the conditions of proof required, it 
should be found in all ; except (as I have said) a sufficient and pro- 
bable cause can be -assigned for its absence. 

These are general principles of criticism, to be kept in view in regard 
to the passage before us, and others which we are about to consider. 
The present passage, indeed, is 9iot found in a majority of the most 
important manuscripts, but it is found in a large majority of the 
manuscripts of Luke's Gospel, taken indiscriminately, and in many of 
the versions. 

Its omission in the copies in which it is not found cannot, as we have 
seen, be accounted for as having been caused either by accident or by 
design. We must conclude, therefore, that it did not make a part of 
the original text of Luke's Gospel. 

• A marginal note has crept into the text, says Porson in his Letters to Travis 
(pp. 149) 150), "not merely in hundreds or thousands, but in millions of places. 
Naturd, says DailU, ita comparatum est, %tt tutctorum probatorum Ubros plerique 
omties amplos quam Weves malint ; verentes sciUcet, ne quid sibi desit, quod auctorU 
vel sit vel esse dicatur. To the same purpose Bengelius, Non facile pro superfiuo 
aliquid hodie habent complures docti viri (he might have added, omnesque indocti), 
eddemque mente plerique quondam Ubrarii fiiere. From this known propensity of 
transcribers to turn every thing into text which they found written in the margin 
of their MSS. or between the lines, so many interpolations have proceeded, that at 
present the surest canon of criticism is, Praferatur lectio brevtor*** 

VOL. I. Q, 
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But, on the other hand, the words carry with them strong intrinsic 
proof that they were spoken by Jesus. Nor can we imagine any reason 
why, if not uttered l>y him, they should have been invented and 
ascribed to him. 

In this state of the case, the only sohition of the appearances that 
present themselves seems to be, that the words ascribed to our Lord 
were spoken by him, that they were preserved in the memories of those 
who heard him, and communicated by them to others, and that, not 
having been recorded by Luke, they were first written in the margin, 
and then introduced into the text of his Gospel. 

But the appearances are such, that, this general explanation being 
given, we must enter further into particulars. The Cambridge manu- 
script and some other authorities omit only the last words ascribed to 
our Lord, and preserve the first, namely, " Ye know not of what spirit 
ye are,** And some manuscripts, including the Vatican and the Codex 
Stephani ij, which omit aU our Lord's words, omit also the words, " A9 
Mijah did." It may seem, therefore, that the account of the words of 
our Lord and his disciples was not introduced in a complete form at 
once ; but that the text owes its present state to marginal additions 
made at three diflFerent tunes ; first, the words, " As Elijah did,*' being 
written down, as these are wanting in the smallest number of manu- 
scripts, then those first spoken by our Lord, and then his remain- 
ing words. 

VI. 

LUKE, CHAPTER XXII. VERSES 4*3, 44. 

In the Gospel of Luke there is but one other passage of any im- 
portance, the genuineness of which there seems good reason for 
doubting. It consists of the forty-third and forty-fourth verses of the 
twenty-second chapter. 

" And there appeared to him an angel from heaven, strengthening 
him. And, being in an agony, he prayed the more earnestly ; and his 
sweat was as great drops of blood falling to the ground." 

Not to mention some other authorities of little consequence, these 
verses are wanting in the Alexandrine and Vatican manuscripts. They 
are likewise not in the Sahidic version. In ten manuscripts, three of 
them in uncial letters, they are marked as doubtful. 

They are not quoted by Origen nor TertuUian. The fact is remark- 
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able, especially as regards the latter writer ; in whose earnest argu- 
ments against those heretics who denied that Christ had a body of 
flesh and blood, no passage in the Gt)spels would have seemed more to 
his purpose. 

In the fourth century, Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, says : — " We 
ought not to be ignorant, that in very many Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts (in Gracis et in Latinis codicibus complurimis) nothing is to be 
found concerning the coming of the angel, or the bloody sweat." * 

Jerome, in writing against the Pelagians, reproaches them with 
believing that men can will what is good without the grace of Grod, 
when even the Saviour was strengthened by an angel. " In some 
copies," he says, both Greek and Latin (in quibusdam exemplaribm tarn 
Gracis quam Latinis), we find that ** there appeared to him an angel 
from heaven strengthening him,* 8tc., — to the end of the passage.f Je- 
rome was not of a temper to understate facts from which he was rea- 
soning ; and when he says that it was found in some copies, we may 
conclude that it was, as Hilary says, wanting in very many. 

Epiphanius likewise reasons from the passage, his purpose being to 
prove the double natm'e of Christ. But he says of it : — " It is found 
in Luke's Gk)spel, in those copies which have not been subjected to a 
revision, J and the holy Irenaeus, in his work against Heresies, uses it 
as an argument to confute those who denied the real body of Christ ;§ 
but orthodox persons struck it out through fear, not understanding its 
bearing and its great force." || 

It is evident, that Epiphanius did not think it safe to assert, that 
it was found in many copies of his time. It was found, he says, in 
those which had not been revised, that is, inspected, after the tran- 
scriber had done his work, by some person responsible for the correct- 
ness of the text, a care which was undoubtedly taken of all copies pre- 
tending to accuracy. It was found in so few, that, in order to prove 
its genuineness, he appeals to its being quoted by Irenaeus ; and not 
venturing to assert, as he undoubtedly would have done, if he had 
dared, that it had been expunged by heretics ; he lays the charge upon 
" orthodox persons," — a charge utterly improbable. 

• De Trinitate, Lib. x. § 41. 0pp. col. 1062. 

f Adversus Pelagianos, Lib. ii. 0pp. iv. P. ii. col. 521. 

X — iv rois &liiop9(iTois iurriypdtpois^ 

I It is referred to by Irenaeus, Lib. iii. c. 22. § 2. pv 219. 

II Ancorat. § xxxi. 0pp. ii. 36. 

Q 2 
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After the preralence, in the fifth oeuttuy, of the MmophyiUe heresy, 
the heresy which ascribed but a single nature to Christ, and that the 
divine, the passage became a fiivourite text with the orthodox as 
proving his double nature. It had, much earlier, been used by Ire- 
nseus against those who denied the real body of Christ. Thus recom- 
mended to the favor of the early Christians, and of the orthodox of 
later times, it readily made its way into a great migority of our extant 
authorities, assisted, doubtless, by the operation of the principle which 
led those who had the care of the transcription of manuscripts rather 
to admit what was of doubtful credit, than to reject what might be a 
part of Scripture. We have proof from writers of the ninth and tenth 
centuries of its use in the Monophysite controversy, and at the same 
time of its continued absence from many copies, for they charge its 
omission upon the Monophysite Christians of Syria and Armenia. * 

The objections which present themselves to the passage, considered 
in its intrinsic character, are the following. The agony of Christ is 
represented as existing after the angel had been sent to strengthen him. 
The bloody sweat described is such as we have no authority for be- 
lieving was ever produced by mere distress of mind, if it have been by 
any other cause. The account appears at variance with the character 
of Christ, and especially with that calmness, self-possession, and firm- 
ness which he manifested during the evening and night previous to his 
apprehension, before and after separating from his disciples on Mount 
Olivet ; and with which his expressions of great suffering, recorded by 
the other evangelists, present nothing inconsistent. It does not ap- 
pear how any one could have witnessed, or become acquainted with, the 
events related ; for Jesus had removed to a distance from his disciples, 
and, when he returned, found them asleep. There is nothing improba- 
ble in the supposition, that, even amid the horror of those moments, he 
told them, for their benefit, in a few brief words, what had been the 
purport of his prayer ; and he might, indeed, have also communicated 
the facts in question, supposing them to have occurred. But had they 
really been made known by him, under such circumstances, they were 
adapted to produce so deep and lasting an impression upon the feelings, 
that an Apostle, as Matthew, could hardly have forborne to relate 
them. We should expect to find them mentioned not by one Evange- 
list only, but by all. 

It may be observed farther, that, if this passage be struck out, the 

• Vid. Wetstein. Nov. Test, ad locum. 
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parts of the text wMch it separates come together, as if the passage had 
been interposed between them, without any appearance of a chasm. 

We may suppose, then, that it was a passage first written in the mar- 
gin of some very early manuscript, and subsequently, through the mis- 
take of transcribers, taken into the text of other copies. The narra- 
tive perhaps owes its present form to a misunderstanding of language. 
It having been said that Jesus, in his agony, received strength from on 
high, and angels being regarded by the Jews as the ministers of God, 
it was inferred, we may suppose, that he was strengthened by the mis- 
sion of an angeL There is likewise ground for believing, that " to 
weep blood " was anciently an expression for weeping bitterly, and that 
** to sweat blood " was used to denote a violent struggle ; and the ac- 
count before us may have arisen from taking such figurative language 
in too literal a sense. 

If the passage were, as I think, originally a marginal addition, it 
must have been made in an early age, and have soon been taken into 
the text of some manuscripts ; for it is quoted by Justin Martyr in 
the following words, which are remarkable from apparently involving a 
reference to Luke, as one of the companions of the A^stles : — " In 
those Memoirs which I affirm to have been composed by Apostles of 
Christ and their companions, it is said that sweai like drops of blood 
fiovoedfrom km whUe pra^ng** * A little later, as we have seen, it was 
quoted by Irenaeus. It is said to have been alleged by Hippolytus, not 
long afterwards, in proof of the human as well as divine nature of 
Ghrist.f But I find no reference to its appearing in the writings of 
any other of the Fathers, before the notice of it already quoted from 
Hilaiy, about the middle of the fourth century. 

VII. 

JOHN, CHAPTEB V. VEBSBS 3, 4. 

We proceed to the Gospel of John. The first passage to be noticed 
is the account of the descent of an angel into the Sheep-pool at Jerusa- 
lem. I wiU give the words which are probably spurious in their con- 
nection, putting them within brackets. 

* Dial, cum Tryph. p. 861. 

t Hippolytus is quoted to this eliect by Theodoret in his Eranistes, Dial. ii. 
Opp. vr. p. 89. 
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John V. 1 — 8. "After this there was a festival of the Jews; and 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem. Now there is at Jerusalem, by the 
Sheep-gate, a pool called in Hebrew Bethesda, having five porches. 
In these lay a number of diseased persons, blind, lame, withered^ 
[waiting for the moving of the water. For an angel, at certain times, 
descended into the pool and troubled the water ; then, whoever first 
entered it, after the troubling of the water, was cured of whatever dis- 
ease afflicted him.] And there was a man there who had been diseased 
for thirty-eight years. This man Jesus saw lying, and knowing that 
his disease had now continued for a long time, said to him. Wilt thou 
be made well ? The sick man answered him. Master, I have no one 
to put me into the pool when the water is troubled. But while I am 
going, some other descends before me. Jesus says to him, Eise, take 
up thy bed and walk." 

The whole of the doubtM passage is omitted in the Vatican manu- 
script, in the Ephrem, as first written, in two others of less note, in 
manuscripts of the Coptic version, and in some one or more of the 
Sahidic ; and Nonnus, who, about the beginning of the fifth century, 
wrote a metrical paraphrase of the Gospel of John, says nothing of 
the descent of an angel, but speaks of the water as rushing forth in spon- 
ianeousjets. 

The fourth verse, beginning For an angel^ &c., is omitted in the 
Cambridge manuscript and one other ; and is marked as doubtful in 
more than fifteen others. It is wanting in the manuscripts of the Ar- 
menian version generally, and in several of the old Latin versions. 

On the other hand, this verse being retained, the last clause of the 
third, waiting for the moving of the waters, is wanting in the Alexan- 
drine manuscript, as first written, the Codex Stephani v» and one other. 

I find no historical remarks respecting the omission or insertion of 
the story of the descent of an angel. It is referred to by Tertullian,* 
but it is not noticed in the extant works of any other Christian writer 
before Ambrose and Chrysostom in the fourth century. 

The pool spoken of in the passage appears to have been fed by an 
intermitting spring. The story of the descent of the angel was founded 
on the superstition of the Jews, who, in common with the Heathens, 
were accustomed to ascribe any remarkable natural phenomenon to 
supernatural agency. What the former accounted for by the descent 
of an angel, the latter might have explained by some mythological 

* De Baptismo, c. 5. p. 226. 
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fable. The circumstances of the case altogether preclude the supposi- 
tion, that, in giving this solution, there was any pretence that the de- 
scent of the angel was visible. 

In the simple narrative, which alone, I conceive, is to be ascribed to 
St. John, something, as is not uncommon with the EvangeMsts, is left 
unexplained, namely, what is meant by the moving of the waters, 
and why it was supposed that then only they had a sanative power. 
This, I presume, led some early possessor or transcriber of a manu- 
script of his Gospel to write the popular account in its margin, whence 
it was assumed into the text of others. But for its omission, or 
the marks of doubt with which it is inserted, no satisfactory reason can 
be given, supposing it to have been originally written by St. John. * 

We have reason to believe that St. John did not adopt the error of 
his countrymen respecting the agency of an angel in the case in ques- 
tion, because he appears to have been free from another much more 
generaL He ascribes no diseases to demoniacal possession. 

VIII. 

JOHN, VII. 63. — ^VIII. 11. 

The narrative of the woman taken in adultery is omitted in so many 
copies, and marked as doubtful or spurious in so many others, that, 
reasoning on the principles that have been laid down, we may conclude 
with confidence that it was not written by St. John. But I perceive 
no ground for questioning the truth of the account ; it is related in a 
striking and natural manner, and bears an intrinsic character of pro- 
bability. 

There are, in different copies of this narrative, great variations of 
language, expressive of the same essential meaning. This may be ac- 
counted for in several ways. We may suppose that the story was first 
written in some other language than the Greek, and translated into 
this by two difl*erent hands ; or that, being first written in Greek, and 
then translated into Latin, it is found in some copies, as the Cambridge 
manuscript for example, retranslated from the Latin into the Greek ; 
or, what is, perhaps, as probable a solution as any, that it was written 

* In the passage the following words occur, not elsewhere used by John : — 
iMxofuu, S^OTC, Kar4x»$ and p6<nifia, — ^beside Klynau and kot^ Katp6y, the use 
of which in this passage alone may be accomited for by the nature of its subject. 
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down in G(reek by two different individuals* from the oral narration oi 
St. John, and afterwardfl appended to his Gbspel, in which it had not 
been inserted by himself. The passage may be thns rendered accord- 
ing to what are, perhaps, the most probable readings. 

" And every one went to his honse ; and Jesos went to the Mount 
of OHves. But in the morning he was again in the temple, and aU the 
people came to him ; and having sat down, he was instructing them, 
when the Teachers of the Law and the Pharisees brought a woman 
taken in adultery, and placing her in the midst, said to him, Teacher, 
this woman was taken in the very act of adultery ; and in the Law, 
Moses commands us that such should be stoned to death ; what now 
dost thou say ? This they asked with a design to ensnare him, that 
they might have an accusation against him. Then Jesus, bending 
down, wrote with his finger upon the ground. But, as they per- 
sisted in questioning him, he raised his head and said to them, Let him 
among you who is without sin cast the first stone at her. And bending 
down again, he wrote upon the ground. And hearing this, they 
went out one by one, beginning with the oldest, and Jesus was left 
alone with the woman standing in the midst. Then Jesus, raising 
his head, said to her, Woman, where are they ? Did no one sentence 
thee ? She said. No one. Master. Then Jesus said to her. Neither do 
I sentence thee ; go and sin no more." 

IX. 

JOHN, CHAFTEB XXI. TEB8ES 24, 25. 

It may seem that the words with which John's Gospel now concludes 
could hardly have been written by the Apostle. He, I conceive, ended 
his Gospel thus : — 

" This is the disciple who testifies concerning these things^ and has 
written them." 

The addition follows : — 

I" And we know that his testimony is true. And there are maiiy 
other things that Jesus did, which, if they were severally written, I do 
not think that the world itself would contain the books written."] 

It is hardly to be supposed, that the Apostle would say of himself, 
— JFe know that his testimony is true," subjoining immediately after, " / 
do not think." This is not the style of any writer in speaking of him- 
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self. The extravagant hyperbole in the second sentence, also, is foreign 
from the style of St. John. The passage appears to be an editorial 
note, which, written, probably, at first a little separate from the text, 
became incorporated with it at a very early period. 

According to ancient accounts, St. John wrote his Gk)spel at Ephesns, 
over the church in which city he presided during the latter part of his 
long life. It is not improbable that, before his death, its circulation had 
been confined to the members of that church. Thence copies of it 
would be afterwards obtained ; and the copy provided for transcrip- 
tion was, we may suppose, accompanied by the strong attestation which 
we now find, given by the church, or the elders of the church, to their 
fiill faith in the accounts which it contained, and by the concluding re- 
mark made by the writer of this attestation in his own person. 

There is no external authority, properly speaking, for rejecting this 
passage. In one manuscript, the last verse is omitted ; and in several 
others, it is said to have been thought by some to be an addition. 
The character of the language, however, is different from that of Jdm.* 

I have thus gone through with all the passages of length or import- 
ance, in the Eeceived Text of the Gospels, the genuineness of which ap- 
pears to me improbable. It is obvious, that, should we adopt all the 
conclusions proposed, nothing would be detracted from the value of the 
Gospels. On tlie contrary, we should, I think, only remove from their 
text some blemishes and discordances by which it has been corrupted. 

• The use of Zea (whatever), as equiTalent siinply to the relatiTe A (wku^ 
thai)t is not common, and does not occur elsewhere in John. It was accordingly 
changed to ihj Origen, Chrysostom, and Cyril ; and & is substituted for it in the 
Vatican and other manuscripts. It is such a use of Zvos as a native Greek might 
fall into from meeting with its frequent occurrence in the New Testament, without 
appreciating its exact force. Ka0* Iv is nowhere else found in what was probably 
written by the Apostle. (It occurs once in the Apocalypse ; and c7s KtUt cfr is a 
▼arious reading in the interpolated passage in the eighth chapter of his Gospel.) 
It is "here used illogically, its proper meaning being one by one, severally ; whereas 
the meaning intended is all. 07/m»< (in this form) occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament or Septuagint ; nor is any form of ofofiai elsewhere used by John. 
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NOTE B. 

(See p. 44.) 

VAKIOUS KEADINGS OF COPIES OF THE GOSPELS EXTANT 
IN THE TIME OF ORIGEN, WHICH ARE PARTICULARLY 
NOTICED BY HIM. 



The following is a collection of all the instances, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain them, in which Origen, in his extant works, has re- 
marked upon different readings in the copies of the Gospels that he 
consulted.* K it be not complete, which I have endeavoured to make 
it, it at least gives a fair view of the state of the case. 

I. Matth. viii. 28. Instead of Ttptunvwi^B which, it appears, was the 
more common reading in his time, Origen says that a few manuscripts 
read raaa^rfiy, and he himself prefers Ttpywaiw or TtpyMtni^w (it is 
uncertain which), without expressly saying that he had found it in any 
copy. 0pp. iv. 140, 141, 179. Much diversity of reading exists in 
our present copies. 

II. Matth. xvi. 20. Origen observes, that Mark and Luke, in 
giving the same account with Matthew, use the words iwertatfa^p and 
iwirifJitras, but that Matthew, according to some copies, wrote 8<c<rr«Uaro. 
In other copies, he observes that the word iir^rlimaw is found. 0pp. iii. 
532. The same diversity exists in our present MSS. 

III. Matth. xviii. 1. Some copies, he says, have &pf, and some 
iiliipft* 0pp. iii. 588. The same diversity still exists. 

IV. Matth. xxi. 5. Instead of irnkov vT6v tvofvylovy he appears to 
have found, in some copies, wQ\oy vwoj^vyiov. 0pp. iii. 738. This 
reading is extant in two MSS. 

V. Matth. xxi. 9, 15. In one or the other verse, it appears that 
Origen, in the copy or copies before him, found oU^ instead of vl^. 
He himself quotes both verses with the reading vlf. 0pp. ii. 583. 
No other trace of the reading oU^ now remains. 

VI. Matth. xxvii. 17. It appears that *iri<rovs was given as another 
name of Barabbas, in some ancient copies, — ^'iiio-oOi' Bapttfifiw. Origen, 

• I have used, as my principal guides, the synopsis of Origen's readings at 
the end of the second volume of Griesbach's " Symbolae Critics," and Wetstein's 
New Testament. 
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according to his Latin translator, says : — " In many copies the name 
of Jesus is not found as that of Barabbas : and perhaps this is right ; 
so that the name of Jesus may not be given to any wicked person." 
0pp. iii. 918, vid. et p. 853. The name *iri<rovi^f before Bapafifiayy both 
in the 16th and 17th verses, is now found in four MSS. and two 
versions, and mentioned in the scholia of about twenty MSS. as a 
reading of ancient copies. 

VII. Mark. Origen says : — " Let it be supposed that Ae/S^j, the 
tax-gatherer, was a follower of Christ ; yet he was not of the number 
of the Apostles, except according to some copies of Mark's Gospel." 
0pp. i. 376. This passage of Origen is not illustrated by the context, 
nor by any other part of his writings. It may perhaps be thus ex- 
plained. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt, that the name Ac/B^s in 
Origen answers to the name Awts, Levis, or, as it is commonly rendered, 
Levi, which Mark and Luke give as the name of Matthew in their ac- 
counts of his being called to be an Apostle. Now Mark (ii. 14) 
designates Levi, that is Matthew, as " the son of Alpheus." But in 
Ch. iii. V. 18, in his list of the Apostles, he mentions James " the son 
of Alpheus " (another Alpheus). It may, then, be conjectured, that 
some transcriber, recollecting that Levi had just before been called the 
son of Alpheus, thought ''James" in this place an error, and substituted 
" Levi " in its stead. According to this reading, another tax-gatherer, 
Levi (Acvts, Ac/S^s), the son of Alpheus, was represented as an Apostle, 
as well as Matthew, who is before mentioned in the list. This false 
reading may be supposed to have made its way into a few manuscripts 
in the time of Origen, though it has now disappeared from all. . 

From the circumstance, that Mark and Luke give Matthew the name 
of liCvi in their account of his call to be an Apostle, some modem 
critics, and among them Grotius, have supposed Levi and Matthew to 
be different persons ; and there appear to have been some who held 
the same opinion in ancient times.* 

VIII. Luke i. 46. Origen says, according to his Latin translator, 
that the words of this and the following verses were ascribed in some 
copies to Elizabeth; whether by reading ffrf rp Mapu^, as Wetstein 
supposes, or by substituting the name *E\tadfi€T for Mapidfi, as Griesbach 

• See Clement Al. 0pp. 595. 
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thinkBy 18 uncertain. 0pp. iii. 940. The reading ** Elizabet " is found 
in three Latin MSS. ; yet the sappoaition of Wetatein may appear most 
probable. 

IX. Luke ix. 48. Origen repeatedly quotes the last words thus, 
oSroff fffxi tt4ytp but observes in one place, that iarmt was the reading of 
some copies. 0pp. iii. 697. Our present authorities are divided. 

X. Luke xiv. 19. Origen says, that, instead of ipmrB 99, that is, 
instead of the clause beginning with those words, there was found in 

some copies «al 9ik rodro oh 96watuu iKMw. 0pp. iii. 981. For iptnA ff§, 

lx< M* ^ciffitnuUifow, the Cambridge MS. reads 81^ oh Hpofuu ix0ur, — and 
so likewise some of the old Latin versions. 

XI. Luke xxiii. 46. Origen, according to his Latin translator, 
states, that, in most copies, were found the words imtoriadfi 6 fxiof, but 
in some rw ^Kiov iK\9iworros. The latter words, if we may trust his 
translator, he thought, while writing the passage just quoted, to be an 
intentional ooiruption of some ill-disposed persons. They are, however, 
elsewhere regarded by him as those of Luke. 0pp. iii. 923. comp. ii. 
414, 415, vid. et iii. 66. Our fvesent authorities are divided. 

XII. John i. 3, 4. " Some copies,'* says Origen, " read, and perhaps 
correctly, h y4yovw iw ahrf M i^tp" 0pp. iv. 72. This reading is 
supported by other extant authorities. 

XIII. John i. 28. " I am not ignorant," si^s Origen, " that in 
almost all the copies we find the name Bifit^tt^, and this seems to have 
been the case formerly. But I am persuaded, that we ought to read, 
not BrfioMt^ but Bfieafia(4.*' 0pp. iv. 140. The latter is the reading 
of the Beceived Text, which Griesbach has removed, and substituted 
the former. 

Such are the various readings particularly remarked upon by Origen ; 
and the conclusion is irresistible, that the manuscripts of the Grospels, 
extant in his day, did not, to say the least, differ more from each other 
than those which we now possess. 
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NOTE 0. 

(See p. 49.) 

UNDISPUTED INTEBPOLATIONS IN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 

GOSPELS. 



With the exceptions mentioned in the body of the work, the following 
are the only undisputed interpolations, of any considerable length, 
which hare been found in any manuscript of the Greek text of the 
Grospels. 

I. After Matthew xx. 28, the following passage is found in the 
Cambridge manuscript. 

*T/Ac7s 8^ firrciTc iK fUKpov ab^7j<r<u, Mol ix fi.€i{oPos l^Karrop cZvox. Elfffpx^fuvoi 
fil Ko) irapaK\iiB4pT9S 8ctiryij9-a(, fi^ iycucKtlpeaBai c/s robs i^^x^*^^ r6vovs, /i^TOT« 
4vio^^€p6s aov ^ir^AOp, ical irpoa€\Oii>v b dcurvoKX-ftrup ttirp aoi, '^Eri xdru x^P<*' 
fcal Karcuax^"^^' 'EAv 8e apa7r4<r-ps tls rhp fJTTOPa r&woPt Kal 4ir4\0p aou ^ttvp, 
ipt7 aoi 6 BfiTtPOKX-fiTospy ^^poyt ^ri &y»* Koi ecrrai aoi rovro xP^O'^/mp* 

" But do you strive to increase from what is little, and to become 
less from what is greater. And when you enter, having been invited 
to a supper, do not lie down in the places of distinction, lest a more 
honorable person than thou come in, and the master of the feast come 
and say to thee, Gro down lower ; and thou shalt be put to shame. 
But shouldst thou lie down in an inferior place, and one inferior to 
thee come in, the master of the feast will say to thee, Go up yet higher ; 
and this will be profitable to thee." 

It is remarkable, considering that this passage is derived from one 
actually found in Luke,* how many discrepances exist, within so short 
a compass, between its language and that of the Greek Gospel of 
Matthew, of the other Gospels, and of the New Testament generally. 
This difference extends through the whole passage. There is nothing 
in the Evangelists resembling the obscure antithesis so singularly ex- 
pressed, with which it commences ; nor is the awkward and illogical 
arrangement of the words tUr€px6fitPin S^ Ka\ irapvucKriO^prts Scrav^o-cu consis- 
tent with their general style. Matthew's translator does not use the 
infinitive for the imperative, as is here done in the word &mue\c(vco-0tti. 

The following words and expressions occur nowhere in the New 

• Ch.ziT. ver. 7-11. 
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Testament. 1. waptmaXucioi 9€twpiinu' 2. wopmrnrnX^SHmi as Used uf an 

invitation to a feast. 3. H^x^' 4. Z^tw^omx^irmp, 5. mSrm x«H«- 
6. frripr t6wos. 7. vwAyu in the sense in which it is here nsed. And 
besides these, the foUowing are never used in Matthew's Gospel. 

8. iKkmnf' 9. Bcnrrltf. 10. fv^ot. 11. hnpx'iitmu 12. KKtmtffx^"^* 
13. Vfarr. 14. tarn. 15. XP^V*^* 

In regard to the last word, it may be observed, that the nse of the 
epithet " profitable," applied, as it is here, to a course of conduct by 
way of recommending it, Ib very foreign from the manner of Jesus. 

n. In the Codex Stephani ii, it b said that instead of the last twelve 
verses of Mark's Gospel, the genuineness of which we have before exa- 
mined, the foUowing conclusion was found in some manuscripts.* 

ndyra 8i r& -waffrfyy^Kfjiitfa roir ircpl rhv Xlirpov awrSfun ^(477fiAay. Mrr^ 8c 
raSra, leai alnhs 6 'Irivovt avh iuforoKris mal ixp* 8vo-c«ft ^{aWorciXc 8<* ainiiv ro 
Ufhp jcal iipBaprop iHipuyfia r^t atmpiov otm^iat, 

'* And without delay, they made known to Peter and his companions 
all which had been commanded. And after this, Jesus himself sent 
forth through them the holy and incorruptible preaching of the eternal 
salvation from the rising to the setting of the sun." 

The difference between the use of language in this passage and that 
of Mark and the other Evangelists is so obvious, even in a translation, 
that no particular comments upon it are necessary. 

III. The Cambridge manuscript, and two others, at Luke vi. 5, 
have the following passage. 

Tp ainf fifi4p<f OtaadfUpSs riva ipyafSiievop r^ ffafifidT<p, efrcy abr^* "ApOpcnrt, 
ffl fikp oUca ri -woiM, luucdptos c7* c2 9i fi^ oZSar, irucardpaTOS iced Topafidrris cI roS 
pSfwv. 

" The same day beholding one working on the Sabbath, he said to 
him, Man, if thou knowest what thou art doing, thou art blessed ; but 
if thou dost not know, thou art accursed, and art a transgressor of the 
Law." 

According to Luke's practice, the first words would not be rf abrf 
lififyt^, but ip adif r$ riH'^p(f. See xiii. 31. xxiii. 12. xxiv. 13. The 
other form of words is nowhere used by him, or either of the other 
Evangelists. Ec ti4p, without the addition of oSr or ydp, does not occur 
in his writings ; nor the word ^iwutardparos, nor Topafidrris ; nor the com- 
bination •! 9\ peti without the addition of 7e. For d 9^ /u^ olBas he would 

♦ See before, p. 217. 
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probably have written, according to his custom, d Si m^c, simply ; as 
in V. 36, 37. x. 6. xiii. 9. xiv. 32. 

But, above all, the dissonance between the words ascribed to Jesus 
and the general tone of his instructions must strike every one. 



The diversity between the characteristics of these interpolations and 
the characteristics of the Gospels is sufficient to show how different 
would have been the aspect of the Gospels from what it now is, had 
not each been the work of a single writer. Any other supposition is 
inconsistent with the peculiar and uniform character which belongs to 
them, regarded both as a class of books and individually ; and this distinct 
character is strikingly illustrated by such a comparison as we have 
made between it and that of these few undisputed interpolations which 
have found their way into some manuscripts. The results of the com- 
parison are the more remarkable, considering that such a difference is 
evident, notwithstanding the passages are so brief. 



NOTE D. 

(See pp. 60, 108, and 113.) 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CORRESPONDENCES AMONG THE 

FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 



Section I. 
Preliminary Statement. 

The remarkable agreement among the first three Gospels has given 
occasion to many attempts to explain its origin. But, generally, in the 
hypotheses that have been framed, it has not been sufficiently kept in 
mind, that its occurrence with so much that is dissimilar is one of the 
principal phenomena to be accounted for ; and that, though our ulti- 
mate purpose be to solve the problem of the correspondences among 
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those Gospels, it must embrace likewise a solution of their differences. 
Together with this, the appearances to be explained are as follows. 

Many portions of the history of Jesus are found in common in the 
first three Gospels ; others are common to two of their number, but 
not found in the third. In the passages referred to, there is generally 
a similarity, sometimes a very great similarity, in the selection of par- 
ticular circumstances, in the aspect under which the event is viewed, 
and the style in which it is related. Sometimes, the language found 
in different Gospels, though not identical, is equivalent, or nearly 
equivalent ; and, not unfrequently, the same series of words, with or 
without slight variations, occurs throughout the whole or a great part 
of a sentence, and even in larger portions. 

The occurrence of passages verbally the same, or strikingly coincident 
in the use of many of the same words, which appearances I shall denote 
by the term verbal coincidetice, or verbal agreemeni, particularly demands 
attention. In maintaining the hypothesis, that the Evangelists copied 
from common documents, much stress has been laid upon it ; but its 
importance, as a ground of argument for that hypothesis, disappears, 
when the subject is more thoroughly examined, and viewed in a proper 
light. By far the larger portion of this verbal agreement is found in 
the recital of the words of others, and particularly of the words of Jesus. 
Thus, in Matthew's Gospel, the passages verbally coincident with one 
or both of the other two Gospels amount to less than a sixth part of 
its contents ; and of this, about seven-eighths occur in the recital of 
the words of others, and only about one-eighth in what, by way of 
distinction, I may call mere narrative, in which the Evangelist, speaking 
in his own person, was unrestrained in the choice of lus expressions. 
In Mark, the proportion of coincident passages to the whole contents 
of the Gospel is about one-sixth, of which not one-fifth occurs in the 
narrative. Luke has still less agreement of expression with the other 
Evangelists. The passages in which it is found amount only to about 
a tenth part of his Gospel ; and but an inconsiderable portion of it 
appears in the narrative ; in which there are very few instances of its 
existence for more than half a dozen words together.* In the narrative 
it may be computed as less than a twentieth part. 

These definite proportions are important, as showing distinctly in 

* The most remarkable example is Luke ix. 16, where Luke coincides with 
both Matthew and Mark, through more than half a verse. 
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how small a part of each Gbspel there is any verbal coinddence with 
either of the other two ; and to how great a degree such coincidence is 
confined to passages in which the Evangelists professedly give the 
words of others, particularly of Jesus. 

The proportions should, however, be further compared with those 
which the narrative part of each Gospel bears to that in which the 
words of others are professedly repeated. Matthew's narrative occu- 
pies about one-fourth of his Gospel, Mark's about one half, and Luke's 
about one-third. It may easily be computed, therefore, that the pro- 
portion of verbal coincidence found in the narrative part of ench Gospel, 
compared with what exists in the other part, is about in the following 
ratios ; in Matthew as one to somewhat more than two, in Mark as one 
to four, and in Luke as one to ten. 

As a preliminary, then, toward accounting for the agreement of lan- 
guage in the first three Gtispels, we must divide each of them into two 
portions ; the one consisting of that part in which the Evangelist speaks 
in his own person, and the other of words professedly not his own. 
Having done this, it appears from the statements before made, that the 
same cause could not have operated alone, in both these different por- 
tions, to produce coincidence of language. We cannot explain this 
phenomenon by the supposition, that the Gospels were transcribed 
either one from another, or all from common documents ; for, if such 
transcription had been the cause, it would not have produced results so 
unequal in the different portions into which the Gospels natiirally 
divide themselves. 

But in regard to the words of Jesus, other causes were in operation, 
that may account for the verbal coincidences among the Evangelists, in 
their reports of what he said. There was, in this case, an invariable 
archetype, to which each writer would endeavour to conform himself. 
Events may be correctly related in many forms of language different 
from each other. Words can be repeated with accuracy only in one 
form. But each of the first three Evangelists intended to give the 
words of his Master as they were uttered by him. Nor is it to be 
supposed, that the Evangelist, while writing, merely recollected those 
words as having been formerly uttered by Jesus, and repeated them for 
the fbrst time. He had often, without doubt, quoted them in his oral 
discourses, and heard them quoted by his fellow-'preachers of Chris- 
tianity. From the nature of the case, they must, many of them, have 
become formularies in which the doctrines and precepts of our religion 

VOL. I. B 
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were expressed. The agreement of the first three Evangelists, in tbeir 
reports of the words of Christ, is no greater than these considerations 
would lead us to anticipate. There is no ground for any other hypo- 
thesis concerning it. 

Some of the same^considerations will explain also the agreement of 
the Evangelists, so far as it exists, in their reports of the words spoken 
by others beside their Master, particularly such as were connected with 
his own, as leading to some reply or remark from him. 

There is another case in which the first three Evangelists repeat the 
words of others. It is in their quotations from the Old Testament. 
These are commonly derived from the Septuagint version, without 
direct reference to the Hebrew text. Those which they hare in common 
all appear to have been taken from that version ; whether they are 
ibimd in our Greek translation of St. Matthew's Gospel, or in the Greek 
originals of Mark and Luke. Now, as far as the Evangelists verbally 
agree at once with the Septuagint and each other, or as far as they 
verbally differ from each other in their quotations, no explanation is 
required as regards onr present purpose. Neither circumstance can 
prove a connection among them of any kind. But there are several 
instances in which either two or all three of the Evangelists agree with 
each other, and at the same time differ from our present copies of the 
Septuagint. In regard to this fact it is to be observed, that the text of 
the Septuagint has, from various causes, undergone very considerable 
changes, and we cannot conclude that, because a reading is not found 
in any of our present copies, it was not extant in copies in the time of 
the Evangelists.* If there be cases, as I believe there are, in which 

* Thia remark may be illustrated by the different readings of two of our 
present copies in a passage (Zechariah xiii. 7), which Matthew (xxvi. 31) and 
Mark (xiv. 27) agree verbally in quoting, except that two words are added by 
Matthew. As given by them, it is as follows : — naT<£{» rhv iroijuci'a, ical SicuTKop- 
-ritr^o'trai rh. irp6&ara (Matthew adds, t^s vSifivris). The reading of this passage 
in the Vatican text of the Septuagint is, — noT<i{oT€ rohs irokfiivas, ical iKavdvar^ 
rh •jrp6fiaTa. Here seems a great variation in the Evangelists ; but the Alexan- 
drine text of the Septuagint has tiiese words : — JldTa^ov rhv voifxiva^ Koi IkacKop^ 
truTd-fjffovrai rh, vpifiara rijs vot/xyrfs. Such differences of reading existing in our 
present copies of the Septuagint, it is not improbable that the copies extant in 
the age of the Evangelists had still different readings, to which the quotations in 
the Gospels may have been conformed in some of the examples of verbal coin- 
cidence with each other in which they differ from all existing manuscripts of the 
Septuagint. 
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two or all of the Evangelists agree in a reading, not only varying from 
the text of our present copies, but from that of the copies commonly 
used by them, these cases may be explained by the supposition, that 
the passage, having been frequently used in the oral discourses of the 
Apostles and their companions, had undergone a change of its original 
form. This change may have been accidental, as verbal accuracy was 
often neglected in such quotations ; or it may have been made inten- 
tionally, as there sometimes appear to be reasons for it. In either case, 
it would be the form of words with which the Evangelists were most 
familiar. 

The preceding remarks respecting the recital of the language of 
others by the first three Evangelists will hereafter receive further illus- 
tration. I make them in this place, that they may be kept in view 
during our examination of those hypotheses, according to which the 
verbal coincidences and other correspondences among the first three 
Evangelists are the result of their having copied, either one from another, 
or all from common documents. No argument for either supposition 
can, I think, be founded upon their agreement in their reports or cita- 
tions of the words of others. In this portion of their Gospels, the 
amount of verbal coincidence is not greater than what the causes sug- 
gested might lead us to expect. 

There is another consideration to be attended to, respecting the ver- 
bal correspondence of the first three Gospels. Whether we take the 
term in a stricter or looser sense, as denoting either sameness, or great 
resemblance, or equivalence of language, this correspondence does not 
lie together in masses. With rare exceptions, it does not extend un- 
broken through passages of any considerable length. It is in fragments, 
scattered here and there, and inteiTupted by a dissimilitude of ideas and 
language, running through far the greater part of each Gospel. As an 
example of this intermixture in a particular passage, we may take the 
account of the cure of the paralytic at Capernaum. As the verbal 
correspondence of the Evangelists may be made as apparent in our own 
language as in the original, I shall in this, and in other similar cases, 
give the passages quoted in a translation. The divemty of expression 
cannot always be equally well represented ; but this is unimportant as 
regards our purpose. 
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Matthew ix. 1-8. 

And going on board the 
boat, he paased oyer and 
came to his own city. 



And lo! they brought 
to him a paralytic laid on 
a bed. 



Mark ii. 1-12. 

And again, after some 
days, he entered Caper- 
naum ; and the news 
spread that he was in his 
house there. And imme- 
diately many were col- 
lected, so that there was 
no room for them even 
before the door; and he 
taught them his doctrine. 

And they came to him 
bringing a paralytic borne 
by four men. And not 
being able to get near 
him on account of the 
crowd, they removed a 
part of the awning over 
where he was, and, break- 
ing through, let down the 
bed on which the paraly- 
tic was lying, f 



Luke V. 17-26. 

And it happened one 
day, that he was teaching, 
and there were sitting by 
Pharisees and Teachers of 
the Law, who had come 
from every town of Gali- 
lee and Judea, and from 
Jerusalem; and the power 
of the Lord was displayed 
in the healing of the sick« 

And lo ! some persons 
brought on a bed a man 
who was a paralytic, and 
were desirous to cany him 
in and lay him before 
Jesus. And not finding 
any way to carry him in, 
on account of the crowd, 
they got on the house-top, 
and lowered him down 
from the roof,* with his 
bed, into the midst, before 
Je8us.f 



* Aih rwp Ktpdfittv, — ^which is equivalent to the Latin per tegulas, and does not, 
any more than the Latin words, signify ** through the tiling," or " through the 
roof." To render verbally, we should say " by way of the roof," but the meaning 
is here more intelligibly expressed by saying " from the roof." — See Wetstein's 
N. T. Vol. i. pp.558, 559, and Kypke's Observationes Sacree, i. 230. See also, in 
relation both to this and the following note, Shaw's Travels, pp. 273-280. 

f To understand the accounts of Mark and Luke, we must attend to the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

Jesus was in the house in which he usually resided when in Capernaum, and 
which was probably owned by Peter. This, doubtless, was <« small house, — the 
habitation of one who was not wealthy. 

The more common notion has been, that Jesus was in an upper chamber of this 
house ; and that the roof over the chamber in which he was, was broken through. 
3ut this, I think, is an error. ^ 

T]^ere are two objections to this conception of the circumstances of the case, 
either of which seems decisive. One is, that when such a crowd was pressing to 
hear him, our Lord would not have retired to an upper chamber of a small house 
that -he might there address those only who could gain admission. The other is, 
that the breaking through of a roof over his head, with the inconvenience and 
disorder that it must have occasioned, would have been an act of such gross inde- 
corum as IS not to be imagined. 
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Matthew. Mark. Luke. 

And Jesus, perceiving And Jesus, perceiving And perceiving their 

their faith, said to the their faith, said to the pa- faith, he said, Man ! thy 

paralytic. Take courage, ralytic. Son ! thy sins are sins are forgiven thee, 

son! Thy sins are for- forgiven, 
given thee. 

And, hehold I some of But there were some of And the" Teachers of 

the Teachers of the Law the Teachers of the Law the Law and the Pharisees 

said within themselves, sitting there, who said in began to say in their 

This man blasphemes. their hearts, How is it hearts. Who is this man 

that this man speaks such who speaks blasphemies ? 
blasphemies ? Who can Who can forgive sins ex- 
forgive sins, except one, cept God alone ? 
God? 
And Jesus, perceiving But Jesus, immediately But Jesus, knowing 

In essential conformity, then, with an explanation g^ven by Dr. Shaw (in his 
Travels, as before referred to), we are, I suppose, to conceive of Jesus as in the 
inner court of the house, the place where, in the houses of Judea and the neigh- 
bouring countries, a large company was always received. The bearers of the 
paralytic, not being able to make their way to him through the crowd, ascended to 
the flat, terraced roof of the house, passing up stairs, which rose either from the 
porch or just by the entrance of the court, or perhaps passing over the roof of a 
neighbouring house ; and from the roof where they were, they lowered the sick 
man down into the court. 

There is no difficulty in thus understanding the account of Luke. Mark's 
account requires a little further explanation. In this account, the word ariyii, 
rendered "roof* in the Common Version, denotes, I conceive, conformably to 
common uses of it, the awning stretched over the court, as an awning often was. 
This the bearers of the sick man partially removed ; but having done so, the para- 
pet, which, according to the usual mode of building, ran along the roof over the 
court, probably about breast-high, as Shaw says it is at the present day, presented 
an obstacle to their purpose. Over the parapet they would not undertake to lift 
their burden ; for this could not have been done with convenience or safety. They 
accordingly made an opening through it, which Mark expresses by the word 
i^op6^atrr€S, " breaking through," without mentioning what was broken through. 

This is one instance, among many, of the imperfect style of narration found in 
the Evangelists. They did not advert to the fact, that what was clear to their 
own minds might not be equally clear to the minds of readers living many cen- 
turies after they wrote. They thought only of those who were familiar with the 
scenes and circumstances to which their narratives related. 

Having altered above, the rendering given in the first edition, which was con- 
formed to the more common conception of the passage, it seemed proper to explain 
my reasons for doing so. Otherwise, I should have been unwilling to withdraw 
attention from the main argument before us. — Note to 2nd Edition. 
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Matthew. Mark. Luke, 

their thoughts, said, Why knowing in his mind that their thoughts, said to 

are ye thinking evil in they thus thought within them, What are ye thiuk- 

your hesrts? For which them, said to them, Why ing in your hearts ? Which 

is easier, to say, Thy sins think ye thus in your is easier, to say, Thy sins 

are forgiven, or to say, hearts? — Which is easier, are forgiven, or to say, 

Rise, and walk. But that to say to the paralytic, Rise, and walk. But that 

ye may know that the Son Thy sins are forgiven, or ye may know that the Son 

of Man has autliority on to say. Rise, teke up thy of Man has authority on 

earth to forgive sins hed, and walk. But that earth to forgive sins — he 

then he says to the para- y« may know that the Son said to the paralytic, I 

lytic. Rise, take up thy of Man has authority on say to thee. Rise, and 

hcd,» and go to thy house, earth to forgive sins— he taking up thy bed,* go to 

says to the paralytic, I say thy house. 

to thee. Rise, take up thy 

bed,* and go to thy house. 

And he rose up And he rose up imme- And directly rising up 

diately, and taking up his before them, and taking 

and went to his house. bed, he went out before up what he was lying 

them all ; upon, he went to his house, 

glorifying God. 

And the multitude who so that they were all full And amazement seized 

were looking on were of amazement, and glori- upon all ; and they glori- 

struck with astonishment, fied God, saying. We fied God, and were filled 

and glorified God, who never saw the like. with awe, saying. We have 

had given such power to seen wonderful things to- 

men. day. 

Thus, in other passages, in which there is a verbal correspondence 
among the Evangelists, it sometimes amounts to identity of language, 
though very rarely through a whole sentence, where they narrate in 
their own persons ; sometimes it presents various shades of resem- 
blance, but, in either case, is almost always broken into short portions, 
and separated by matter in which the Evangelists diverge from each 
other ; sometimes into real or apparent discrepances. It is evident, 
therefore, that no theory to account for the agreement of the first three 
Grospels, one with another, can be satisfactory, unless it afford, likewise, 
an explanation of their want of agreement, or in other words of the 
peculiar circumstances under which their correspondences present them- 
selves. 

• The three Evangelists use three different terms for bed ; Matthew, JcAinf, 
Mark, Kpdfifiaros, and Luke KMyl9toK 
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We will now turn to another fact whicli requires our attention, in 
reference to the agreement and disagreement of the first three Gospels. 
It is, that, in the order of events, related in common by the three Evan- 
gelists, Mark and Luke differ from Matthew, and coincide with each 
other, particularly in three remarkable instances. 

In the first of them, Matthew (viii. 1-4) represents the cure of a 
leper as having been performed by Christ previously to his being 
in Capernaum on the Sabbath, as related in the eighth chapter of his 
Gospel, while Mark and Luke represent what is obviously the same 
cure as having been performed by Christ after leaving the city.* 

Another discrepance, which is more extraordinary, is as follows. 
According to Matthew, Jesus, in the evening (as appears) of the Sab- 
bath (Saturday) just mentioned, which he spent at Capernaum, left the 
city, crossed the lake of Galilee in a boat with his disciples, miracu- 
lously stilled a tempest, which befell them on their course, arrived in 
the country of the Gadarenes, and there restored sanity to two demo- 
niacs, returned immediately after to Capernaum, and on Monday (as 
appears) cured a person afflicted with palsy, called Matthew to be a 
disciple, was present at an entertainment (in Matthew's house, as we 
learn from Luke), justified his disciples for not fasting, healed a woman 
with an issue of blood, and restored the daughter of Jairus to life.f 
On the other hand, Mark and Luke represent the voyage across the 
lake of Galilee, and the events of the two days following, — excepting 
the cure of the paralytic, the call of Matthew, and the entertainment at 
his house, with the conversation about fasting connected with it,} — 
as having taken place at a later period of Christ's ministry, after the 
discourse in which he delivered a number of parables near the shore by 
Capernaum. § No reason can be assigned, why Matthew should not 
have related all the events mentioned in their proper order. As an 
Apostle, he had the best means of becoming acquainted with the time 
and place of different transactions. Mark and Luke, on the other 
hand, were not Apostles ; and in Luke's Gospel there are, beside the 
present, many clear indications, that he had but an imperfect know- 



• Mark i. 40-45. Luke v. 12-15. 
t Matthew viii. 16-ix. 26. 

X To these events they may be considered as assigning the same period with 
St Matthew, though with less definiteness. See Mark ii. 1-22. Luke v. 17-39. 
§ Mark iv. S5-T. 43. Luke viii. 22-56. 
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ledge of the sacoeasion of eventsi and was often nninfonned of the paf-- 
ticular place where they oocorred.* 

There is^ farther, what seems a dedsiye reason for believing that 

* Thus the cure of the leper, menti<mecl above, is represented by Matthew (viiL 
1-5) as haying been performed just before our Saviour entered Capernaum ; but 
the indefiniteness of Luke's information respecting the place of its performance 
appears in the manner in which he introduces the account (▼. 12), — *' And when 
he was in a certain city, behold I a man full of leprosy." — The cure of the para- 
lytic, likewise mentioned above, we learn both from Matthew (iz. 1) and Mark 
(ii. 1) was wrought at Capernaum; while Luke (v. 16, 17), after saying that Jesus 
withdrew to solitary placei to pfay, immediately proceeds, without note of time or 
place, to introduce the narrative thus : — ** And it happened one day/' So the 
voyage across the lake of Galilee to the country of the Oadarenes is related by 
Matthew (viiL 16, 18) as having commenced on the evening of the Sabbath, when 
Jesus first publicly appeared at Capernaum, and by Mark (iv. 35) is referred (I 
suppose erroneously) to the evening of the day when Jesus preached in parables ; 
but Luke (viii. 22) again commences this narrative in the same manner as the 
last mentioned : — ** And it happened one day." 

The want of chronological order in Luke's Gospel is a point of some import^ 
ance. It is evident, I think, in the case remarked upon in the text ; but it may 
be worth while to add a few more instances. 

I. Matthew (iv. 18-20) and Mark (i. 16-18) relate, that Peter was called to be 
a disciple before the public appearance of Jesus at Capernaum ; and that Jesus, 
when at Capernaum, proceeded from the synagogue to Peter's house, where he 
cured his wife's mother of a fever. Luke, who mentions the lasts events, repre- 
sents the call of Peter as taking place subsequently, when Jesus had left Caper- 
naum ; and describes Peter as struck with consternation at a miracle then per- 
formed by our Saviour (v. 1-11). 

II. It is, I think, likewise evident, that Luke confounded the discourse called 
the Sermon on the Mount, which Jesus, as related by Matthew, delivered before 
his public appearance in Capernaum, with that which he addressed to his Apostles 
immediately after their appointment (Matth. ch. x). Luke (vi. 12-49) represents 
our Saviour upon this occasion, not as giving to his newly-appointed Apostles 
the appropriate directions referring to their peculiar duties, which according to 
Matthew, himself an Apostle, he actually did, but as delivering the Sermon on the 
Mount ; at the close of which he relates, that Jesus entered Capernaum, and 
cured the servant of a centurion. To the last events, Matthew assigns the same 
relative order in reference to the Sermon on the Mount By Luke, the whole 
appears to have been introduced out of its proper place. 

III. Passing over other examples, of less importance, or which cannot be ex- 
plained in so few words, I will adduce but one more. 

In the ninth chapter of his Gospel (vv. 51, 52), Luke says: — "But when the 
time was near for his being received into heaven, he set his face steadily to go to 
Jerusalem ; and sent messengers before him, who went into a village of Samari- 
tans to prepare for him." The journey, the commencement of which is here 
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Matthew has not misplaced the particular events in question. Accord^* 
ing to his narrative, it appears that they all took place during three 
days, on the last of which he was called to be a disciple. The mira- 
culous cure of Jairus's daughter he relates as immediately following the 
entertainment at his own house. But it is impossible that his memory 
should have deceived him respecting the time when such events' oc** 
curred ; and that he should have imagined them to have been in so 
close connection with the most important incident in his own life, if 
they had not taken place till a later period of Christ's ministry. The 
agreement, therefore, between Mark and Luke cannot be explained by 

mentioned, probably occurred some months before our Saviour's crucifixion. It 
Was, as I suppose, when he Was going up to the Feast of Tabernacles, mentioned 
in the seventh chapter of John's Gospel. But the language of Luke implies that 
it was his last journey to Jerusalem, and is, therefore, inconsistent with the sup- 
position of any subsequent return to Galilee. In the tenth chapter (v. 3S), we 
find Jesus arrived at Bethany (a certain toumy Luke says, without giving the name), 
the residence of Martha and Mary, a short distance only from Jerusalem, but in 
the eleventh chapter (vv. 14-23), Luke relates the cure of a demoniac, and the 
reply of Jesus to the charge that he cast out demons by the power of Beelzebub) 
which according to both Matthew and Mark occurred in Galilee. In the thir- 
teenth chapter (v. 22), we are told, that Jesus " went through the cities and 
villages, teaching, on his way to Jerusalem ;" but in the same chapter (vv. SI, 
32), we find him still in the dominions of Herod, probably in Peraea ; for the Pha- 
risees are represented as telling him, for the purpose of inducing him to leave the 
country, that Herod, its ruler, was desirous of destroying him ; while, again, in 
the seventeenth chapter (v. 11), Luke speaks of him as on his way to Jerusalem, 
** passing along the confines of Samaria and Galilee," which implies that he was 
journeying from Galilee. 

Throughout far the greater part of Luke's Gospel, and in regard to all but a 
few leading events in Christ's history, there seems to me a want of chronological 
order. 

I may here add, that it is far from being the fact, as might be supposed from 
some of the statements on the subject, that where Mark or Luke differ from the 
arrangement of Matthew, in the matter conmion to all three, they imiformly agree 
with each other. Two examples to the contrary have been given in this note ; 
one, in the call of Peter ; and the other, in the reply of Jesus to the charge, that 
he cast out demons by the power of Beelzebub (Matth. xii. 22-37. Mark iii. 11, 
23-30. Luke xi. 14-23). In the account, likewise, of the preaching of Jesus 
at Nazareth (Matth. xiii. 54-58. Mark vi. 1-6. Luke iv. 16-30), and in the 
account of the iittempt of his mother and relations to abtain access to him while 
he was teaching the people (Matth. xii. 46-50. Mark iii 31-35. Luke viiL 19- 
21 ), Luke differs from the arrangement of Matthew, while Mark coincides with it 
The only important instances of the agreement of Mark and Luke, in deviating 
from the order of Matthew, are mentioned in the text 
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the supposition, that they observed the order of time, and that Mat- 
thew did not ; nor can it well be regarded as a mere accident, conse- 
quent solely upon their both being ignorant of the real succession of 
events. 

Beside the two already mentioned, there is another instance in which 
Mark and Luke differ in common from the order of Matthew. They 
place the accounts of his disciples passing through a field of grain on 
the Sabbath, and of his curing on the Sabbath, in a synagogue, a man 
with a withered hand, before the appointment of the Apostles ; while 
Matthew refers both events to a subsequent period. 

Among the phenomena of agreement and disagreement in the Gx)s- 
pels, the consent of Mark and Luke in differing from the arrangement 
of Matthew is, perhaps, most dif&cult of explanation ; but it may serve 
as a test of the probability of some of the hypotheses which have been 
formed to account for those phenomena. 

As regards any hypothesis intended for this purpose, beside account- 
ing for those phenomena, there are other conditions which it must 
fulfil. It must be consistent with the historical facts relating to the 
early history of the Gospels, and with the intrinsic probabilities respect- 
ing their composition. It must con*espond to the habits of the age, 
and particularly to those of the Jews of Palestine. If we regard the 
Gospels as genuine, it must accord with the character and circum- 
stances of the first three Evangelists, and, in any case, vnth the general 
character of the works themselves. It must explain the phenomena, 
which constitute the problem to be solved, consistently with all 
the other phenomena which the Gospels present. These works, for 
instance, show that their authors, whoever they were, had no habits of 
literary composition, that they were unaccustomed to commit events to 
writing ; and whatever supposition we may make should be consistent 
with this obvious fact. And, lastly, any hypothesis, to be admissible, 
must assign a reasonable motive for what it represents the authors of 
the Gospels to have done; or, to express the same thing in other words, 
must not represent them as acting in a manner unreasonable and un- 
accountable. 

In treating of the hypotheses to be examined, I shall use language 
conformed to the belief of the genuineness of the Gospels. I have 
already endeavoured to show, that no hypothesis for explaining their 
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correspondences is tenable upon a contrary supposition;* nor has 
it been common to maintain any such hypothesis in connection with an 
explicit denial of their genuineness. I, however, adopt the language 
in question, principally for the sake of convenience and perspicuity ; — 
to avoid that embarrassment and diffuseness of expression, which would 
arise from an attempt to present the problem to be solved in its most 
general and indefinite form. Many, though not all, of the arguments 
I shall adduce respecting the first two hypotheses examined are equally 
applicable, whoever may be considered as the authors of the Gospels ; 
so that they would lose none of their force, if the names of those au- 
thors were denoted by algebraic symbols, carrying no associations with 
them. The hypothesis I shall defend supposes that the Gospels have 
been ascribed to their true authors ; and, if it afford the only satisfac- 
tory solution of their correspondences, must afford, at the same time, 
additional proof of that fact. But I do not, it is to be observed, 
found the present inquiry upon the conclusion which I have before endea- 
voured to establish, that no hypothesis can explain the correspondence 
of the Gospels, except upon the supposition, that they were written in 
the apostolic age, or what is equivalent, the supposition of their genu- 
ineness ; on the contrary, I trust that this conclusion will receive new 
confirmation from what follows. 

With these views of the nature of the facts to be explained, of the 
conditions required in their explanation, and of the form in which the 
inquiry may most conveniently be pursued, we will now proceed to 
consider the different theories that have been proposed to account for 
the agreement of the first three Gospels. 

Section II. 

On the Supposition that two of the Ihangeliats copied, one from his 
predecessor y and the other from both his predecessors. 

The most obvious solution of the phenomenon in question, which 
has formerly been very generally adopted, is that the Evangelists copied 
one from another. In maintaining this hypothesis, we must suppose 
that the latest copied from the two preceding, and the second in order 
of time from his predecessor ; since there are agreements between any 

* See before p. 106, seqq. 
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two of tlie three Gk)spelfl for whicli it will not otherwise account. To 
determine whether this hypothesis be tenable, we will consider a parti- 
cular form of it, which is as plausible as any other. It is the suppo- 
sition that Luke copied from Matthew, and Mark from both Matthew 
and Luke. 

I. Now the first consideration is, that when we ascribe to an indiyi- 
dual on action of which we have no direct proof, we must assign some 
probable motive for the action ; and there appears no reasonable in- 
ducement for Mark to have formed such a Gospel as his own from 
those of Matthew and Luke. He could not have so deceived himself 
as to suppose, that he was writing what, to any class of men, would be 
a more valuable history of Christ than either of theirs. He could not 
suppose, that it would supply the place, or supersede the use, of either. 
He could not have written his Gk)spel for the sake of the small addi- 
tions which he has made of original matter ; for they are so small in 
amount as to render the supposition incredible. Had it been his object 
to give supplementary matter, he might, without doubt, have collected 
much more ; and with this purpose, he would not, as he has done, 
have repeated passages, which, if he copied, he has only abridged. 

It may, perhaps, be suggested, that he intended to make a Gospel, 
which being more brief than the other two, might be transcribed at less 
expense, and read in a shorter time ; and which would, therefore, cir- 
culate more widely. But this notion, derived from the booksellers' 
trade of modem days, is not to be transferred to the times of the 
ancient Christians. Among their other sacrifices, they would not have 
reckoned that of a few denarii, if given as the extra cost of a more 
complete Gospel ; nor would they have been unwilHng to spare the ad- 
ditional half-hour required for its reading. 

II. If we suppose Mark and Luke to have copied from Matthew, 
there are discrepances between them and Matthew for which we can- 
not account. It is true, that the simple fact that there are discre- 
pances between two Evangelists does not prove that one may not have 
copied the other ; for the later writer may have intended to correct 
the mistakes of his predecessor. But the discrepances may be of such 
a kind as to render this supposition improbable or incredible. Thus 
Matthew relates, that two demoniacs among the Gadarenes were re- 
stored to sanity by Jesus, and that he gave sight to two blind men 
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near Jericlio, wliile Mark and Luke, in each case, mention only one. 
The difference is of no importance, considering them aU as independent 
historians ; but it is highly improbable, that Matthew would have 
spoken of two, if there had been only one, or that Mark and Luke 
would have varied from his account in this particular, had they been 
acquainted with it. In the narrative of another fact, the withering of 
the barren fig-tree, Matthew represents it as the immediate consequence 
of the words of Jesus, as taking place as soon as they were uttered, 
and the astonishment and awe felt by the disciples appear in him as 
expressed at the moment : — " And the disciples seeing it, were struck 
with awe, and said. How suddenly this fig-tree has withered !" * It 
may seem, at first view, difficult to account for the emotion of the dis- 
ciples, after all the other astonishing miracles which they had witnessed. 
But we may imderstand it, when we consider the striking visible phe- 
nomenon presented, so different from any which Jesus had before 
effected, its startling suddenness, and the peculiar character of the mi- 
racle, unlike his former works of mercy, a symbolical act, a visible 
parable, as it were, intended to indicate the punishment about to fall 
upon the great body of the Jews, to whom Jesus had " 6ome seeking fruit 
and had found none." f The account of Matthew is consistent and 
probable. But Mark J represents the words of our Saviour as having 
been uttered on one morning, and the effect of them upon the fig-tree 
as having been first observed by his disciples the following morning ; 
when Peter " remembered^ and said to him. Master, behold ! this fig-tree 
which thou didst curse has withered." That the disomies remarked 
upon the event not only when it occurred, but also as they were pass- 
ing the tree the following morning, is not improbable ; and it may 
have been on the following morning, likewise, and not immediately after 
the occurrence of the event, that our Saviour announced to them those 
miraculous powers, which, if they had faith, would be granted to them, 
as recorded both by Matthew and Mark. We may thus account for 
the manner in which Mark has represented the transaction. But there 
can be Uttle doubt that the astonishment of the disciples was expressed 
directly after the occurrence of the miracle ; nor can we suppose, that 



* See Matthew xxi. 18, seqq. 

f See the parable of the barren fig-tree (Luke ziii. ^"^^^i which ii to be con- 
sidered as explanatory of this miracle. 
X Ch. xi. 12-14, 20, seqq. 
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Mark, with the acoount of Matthew before him, would have given such 
an one as appears in his Gospel. 

The diiferences of narration, of which these are specimens, afford 
proof, that neither Mark nor Luke copied from Matthew. But the 
most striking discrepances between the Evangelists regard the chrono- 
logical order of events. The voyage, before mentioned, across the lake 
of Gralilee to the country of the Gadarenes, with certain facts connected 
with and following it, is, as we have seen, clearly refeired by Matthew 
to a particular period of Chiist's ministry ; nor can there, I think, be a 
reasonable doubt, that he has assigned to those events their true place.* 
On the contrary, Mark, explicitly and circumstantially, states them as 
having occurred at a different time. After relating that Jesus taught 
by the sea-side in parables, he proceeds : — " And the same day, in the 
evening, he said to his disciples. Let us cross to the other side ;" f ^^^ 
then follows an account of the vovage. Now, if Matthew's order be 
correct, as we believe, Mark could have no good reason for differing 
from it ; nor would he have differed from it, had he, as has been sup- 
posed, taken Matthew's Gospel as his main guide in the composition 
of his own. 

Similar reasoning is equally conclusive against the supposition that 
Luke transcribed from Matthew's Gospel. Being evidently unac- 
quainted with the chronological order of many events, and the place of 
their occurrence, if he had borrowed any assistance from Matthew, he 
would have taken him for a guide in those respects. 

III. Mark's Gospel, though but about three-fifths of the size of 
either of the other two Gospels, has in no other respect the character 
of an abridgment or a selection from them. On the supposition, that 
he formed his Gospel out of the other two, there is no principle of 
selection which can reasonably be ascribed to him. A characteristic 
distinction between Mark and the other two Evangelists is, that he 
gives, comparatively, but few of the declarations and precepts of Jesus, 
and his Gospel is more a simple nan'ative of actions and events. Now 
this may be explained, if we suppose Mark to have written his Gospel 
with a limited view, for the use of individuals already instructed in 
Christianity, on whose minds the words of Christ had been deeply im- 
pressed by oral teaching, and to whom, therefore, only the framework 
of his history was necessary in order to enable them to define and 
♦ See before, p. 247, seqq. f Mark iv. 35. 
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arrange tlieir recollections ; but, if we believe Mark to have been fami- 
liar with the other two Gospels, we cannot imagine him to have be- 
lieved another history necessary for such a purpose. He must have 
written his own with a view more prospective ; and this being sup- 
posed, it is not credible that he should have thought it advisable to 
omit a large portion of the words of our Saviour, and many striking 
incidents in his life, which, being in the books before him, it would 
have cost him only the labor of transcription to preserve in his own. 
As I have said, no rational principle of selection can be assigned to 
account for what he has taken and what he has omitted. Should it be 
said, that he thought the other Gospels would go down to posterity 
together with his own, the question recurs. What was his purpose in 
writing? Why did he undertake this labor, evidently foreign from 
his habits of mind ? 

IV. Let us view the subject under another aspect. To the accounts 
which Mark gives in common with the other Evangelists, he often adds 
particular circumstances not narrated by them. But he who is ac- 
quainted with the minor particulars of an event is, of course, well ac- 
quainted with its principal features. Now, the knowledge of those 
particulars which he has added not being derived by him from the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke, it follows, that he was not dependent upon 
those Gk)spels for a knowledge of the main fact itself. Sometimes 
Mark varies in his accounts from one or both of the other Evangelists. 
There is a discrepance between them. If he used their Gospels, he 
would thus have varied from them only for the purpose of giving what 
he believed a more accurate account than they had done. In all such 
cases as have been mentioned, it is clear that Mark, believing himself 
to be fully and correctly possessed of the facts, might have written as 
he has done without any knowledge of the other two Evangelists. 
When, with the differences that have been mentioned, there is a striking 
difference of language likewise, it becomes apparent that Mark, in such 
passages, made no use of his supposed predecessors. Of passages of 
this kind, I will give one as an example, placing in parallel columns an 
English version of the text of the three Evangelists, as their differ- 
ence of language may be sufficiently represented in a translation. The 
passage is an account of the curing of the demoniac boy, immediately 
after our Saviour's transfiguration. 
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Matthew zriL 14-21. Mark iz. 14-29. Luke ix. 37-43. 

And when they came And when he came to And, on the following 

to the multitude, hia diaciples, he saw a day, as they were descend- 

great multitude about ing the mountain, a great 

them, and the Teachers of multitude met him. 

the Law disputing with 

them. And immediately 

the whole multitude, upon 

seeing him, was struck 

with awe, and, running 

towards him, saluted him. 

And he asked them, What 

are ye disputing about 

together ? 

a man met him, and fidl- And one of the multitude And, behold ! a man from 

ing on his knees before answered. Teacher, I the multitude cried out, 

him, said. Master, have brought my son to thee, saying, Teacher, I beseech 

pity on my son, for he is who has a dumb spirit ; thee to look upon my son ; 

a lunatic, and suffers grie- and when it seizes him, for he is my only child ; 

▼ously; for he often falls it throws him down, and and, behold! a spirit seizes 

into the fire, and often he foams at his mouth him, and utters a sudden 

into the water ; and gnashes his teeth, and cry, and convulses him so 

becomes insensible ; * that he foams at his mouth, 

and hardly departs from 
him, leaving him utterly 
exhausted ; 

and I brought him to thy and I spoke to thy disci- and I besought thy dis- 

dlsciples ; and they could pies to cast it out, and ciples to cast it out, and 

not heal him. Then Jesus they were not able. Then they could not. Then 

said, Unbelieving and per- Jesus said to them, Un- Jesus said, Unbelieving 

verse race 1 how long shall believing race ! how long and perverse race ! how 

I be with you ? how long shall I be with you ? how long shall I be with you, 

must I bear with you? long must I bear with and bear with you ? Lead 

Bring him hither to me. you ? Bring him to me. thy son hither. 

And they brought him to And while he was coming, 

him ; and as soon as he the demon threw him 

saw Jesus, the spirit con- down, and convulsed him» 

vulsed him; and, falling 

down, he rolled upon the 

ground, foaming at his 

mouth. And Jesus ques- 
tioned his father, How 

long has it been thus with 

* Kol ^iipalyerai. It is impossible to determine in what sense Mark uses this 
term. Perhaps it should be rendered, " and is wasting away,** 
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.Matthew. Mark. Luke. 

him ? And he answered, 

From a child. And often 

it casts him into the fire 

and into water, to destroy 

him. But if thou canst 

do any thing, have pity 

upon us and help us. Then 

Jesus said to him, What 

means this, * If thou canst?' 

All things may he done 

for him who has faith. 

And, immediately, the fa- 
ther of the child, crying 

out with tears, said, I have 

faith ; help thou my want 

of faith. Then Jesus, 

seeing that the multitude 

was running together to 
And Jesus rebuked the the spot, rebuked the un- But Jesus rebuked the 
demon, so that it came clean spirit, saying to it, unclean spirit, and healed 
out of him, and the boy Thou dumb and deaf spi- the child, and delivered 
was well from that hour. rit, I conunand thee, come him to his father. 

out of him and enter him 

no more. And uttering a 

cry, and convulsing him 

much, it came out of him. 

And he was as if dead, so 

that many said. He is 

dead. But Jesus, taking 

him by the hand, raised 

him, and he stood up. 

And all were astonished 
at this display of the power 
of God. 
Then the disciples came And after he had en- 

to Jesus apart, and said, tered a house, his disciples 

Why could we not cast it asked him, privately. Why 

out ? And Jesus said to could we not cast it out ? 

them, Through your want And he said to them, 

of faith ; for I tell you in 

truth, had ye faith as a 

grain of mustard -seed, 

should you say to this 

mountain. Remove from 

this place to that, it would 

VOL. I. S 
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Matthew. Mark. Luke. . 

remoTe ; and nothing By nothing but prayer 
would be imposaible to and iaating ean this raee 
you. But it i» only be cast out 
through prayer and fast- 
ing that this race may be 
expelled. 

In this passage, as in others, it is clear, not merely that Mark did not 
copy Matthew or Luke ; but that no one of the Evangelists copied either 
of the other two. This is not a matter of argument, it is only the state- 
ment of a fact apparent on inspection. 

« 

V. But it may be said, that no one supposes that Mark derived his 
knowledge of the events in Christ's ministry solely from the Grospels of 
Matthew and Luke ; on the contrary, as a preacher of Christianity, he 
must have been well acquainted with them from other sources. Nor is 
it maintained, that he transcribed from one or the other in every case 
where he relates the same events. But what is contended foir is, that 
he made use of their Gospels, particularly that of Matthew, in composing 
his own ; and that this supposition is proved by the remarkable cor- 
respondences between his Gospel and each of the other two, in various 
passages. These resemblances, it may be urged, are so great, as to 
render it highly probable that one Evangelist copied from another. 

In this reasoning it is supposed that one Evangelist copied from 
another, because the resemblance between them is so great. I answer, 
that very few instances can be pointed out, in which this supposition 
does not require a much greater resemblance than exists; and that 
most of tbe passages in which it is found, instead of rendering it pro- 
bable that one Evangelist transcribed from another, afford strong 
reasons for an opposite conclusion. I will quote, for example, the 
account of the call of Matthew, the entertainment in his house, and 
the conversation occasioned by it, as given by the three Evangelists. 

Matthew ix. 9-17. Mark ii. 14-22. Luke v. 27-39. 

(▼. 9.) And Jesus, as (v. 14.) And, as he was (v. 27.) And after liiis, 

he was passing thence, passing along, he saw Jesus went out, and saw a 

saw a man, called Mat- Levi, the son of Alpheus, tax-gatheier, by the name 

thew, sitting to receive sitting to receive the cus- of Levi, sitting to receive 

the customs ; and said to toms ; and said to him, the customs ; and said to 
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Matthew. Mark, 

him, Come with me. And Come with me. And he 

he arose and went with arose and went with him. 
him. 



(v. 10.) And while Jesus 
was at table in his house, 
lo! many tax-gatherers 
and sinners, who had come, 
were at table with Jesus 
and his disciples. 



(v. 11.) And the Pha- 
risees, seeing this, said to 
his disciples. Why does 
your teacher eat with 
these tax-gatherers and 
sinners ? 



(v. 12.) But Jesus hear- 
ing this, said to them. The 
well need not a physician, 
but the sick. 

(v. 13.) But go ye, and 
learn what this means, / 
desire goodness and not 
scunifices. For I did not 
come to give an invitation 
to righteous men, but to 
sinners. 



(v. 14.) Then the dis- 
ciples of John came to him 
and said. Why, when we 
and the Pharisees fast 
often, 

do not thy disciples fast? 



(v. 15.) And while 
Jesus was at table in his 
house, many tax-gather- 
ers and sinners also were 
at table with Jesus and 
his disciples; for there 
were many who had fol- 
lowed him. 

(v. 16.) And the Teach- 
ers of the Law and the 
Pharisees, seeing him eat- 
ing with the tax-gatherers 
and sinners, said to his 
disciples. How is it that he 
is eating and drinking with 
these tax-gatherers and 
sinners ? 

(v. 17.) And Jesus hear- 
ing this, said to them, The 
well need not a physician, 
but the sick. 



I did not come to give an 
invitation to righteous 
men, but to sinners. 

(v. 18.) And the disci- 
ples of John and the Pha- 
risees were keeping a fast ; 
and they came and said to 
him, Why, when the disci- 
ples of John and those of 
the Pharisees are fasting, 
do not thy disciples fast t 



Luke. 

him, Come with me. 
(v. 28.) And leaving every 
thing, he arose and went 
with him. 

(v. 29.) And Levi made 
a great entertainment for 
him in his house; and 
there was a great num- 
ber of tax-gatherers and 
others, who were at table 
with them. 

(v. 30.) But their 
Teachers of the Law, and 
the Pharisees, murmured 
at this, saying to his dis- 
ciples. Why are ye eating 
and drinking with these 
tax-gatherers and sin- 
ners? 

(v. 31.) And Jesus 
answering, said to them, 
They who are in health 
need not a physician, but 
the sick. 



(v. 32.) I have not 
come to call righteous 
men, but sinners, to re- 
formation. 

(v. 33.) But they said 



(v. 15.) And Jesus said (v. 19.) And Jesus said 

S2 



to him, Why, when the 
disciples of John are 
continually fasting and 
making supplications, and 
likewise those of the Pha- 
risees, are thine eating 
and drinking ? 

(v. 34.) But he said 
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Matthew. Mark. Luke, 

to them, Can the com- to them. Can the com- to them, Can ye make 
panionaofthehridegroom pamona of the bridegroom the companions of the 
mourn, so long as the fiwt, while the bridegroom bridegroom fSut, while the 
bridegroom is witii them t is with them ? As long aa bridegroom is with them ? 

they have the bridegroom 

with them they cannot 

iaat 

But the days are coming, (▼• 20.) But the days (t. 35.) But the days 

when the bridegroom will *>* coming, when the are coming, when the 

be taken Arom them ; and bridegroom will be taken bridegroom will be taken 

then will they last fro™ them ; and then will from them ; then will they 

they fast in that day. fast m those days. 

(▼.36.) Then he spake 
a parable to them: No 
(▼. 16.) No one puts a (v. 21.) No one sews a one takes a patch from a 
patch of undressed cloth patch of undressed cloth new garment to put upon 
upon an old garment ; for upon an old garment; an old garment; other- 
the piece would tear away otherwise the new piece wise the new garment 
from the garment, and a would tear away from the would be cut, and the 
worse rent be made. old garment, and a worse patch from the new would 

rent be made. not match with the old. 

(v. 17.) Nor do men (v. 22.) And no one (v. 37.) And no one 
put new wine into old puts new wine into old puts new wine into old 
akins ; for the skins would skins ; for the new wine skins ; for the new wine 
burst, and the wine run to would burst the skins, and would burst the skins, and 
waste, and the skins would the wine would run to it would nm to waste, and 
be spoilt. But they put waste, and the skins would the skins would be spoilt. 
new wine into new skins, be spoilt. But new wine (v. 38.) But new wine 
so that both may be pre- must be put into new must be put into new 
^^^ *^^»- skins, so that both may 

be preserved. 

(v. 39.) And no one 
after drinking old wine 
immediately wishes for 
new; for he says, The old 
is. better. 

The preceding is a specimen of the accordance of meaning and 
language which is found among the first three Gospels. It is else- 
where mixed with similar diversities. But a comparison of such 
parallel passages from the diflTerent Evangelists shows, I think, that 
no one of them copied from either of the others. 

As in the example given, so generally in other cases of parallelism 
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among the first three Gbspels, variations of expression, omissions, 
and additions occur, which are not to be accounted for on the theory, 
that the Evangelists copied one from another ; because they are such 
as cannot be ascribed to accident, and, at the same time, such as would 
not have been made by design. Thus, in the specimen given, if either 
Mark or Luke had been copying from Matthew, it is unlikely that he 
would have substituted the name of Levi, by which that Evangelist 
appears to have been known before his becoming a disciple, for the 
name of Matthew, by which he was commonly called afterwards, and 
which he himself had used in this place ; or that Luke, if he had Mark 
before him, and had preferred the name of Levi, would have omitted 
the further designation, " the son of Alpheus." Mark, if he had been 
following Luke, would have retained the explicit statement of the latter, 
that the entertaiimient, at which our Lord was present, was made by 
Matthew ; and with Matthew for his guide, he would not have changed 
the clear and simple expressions used by bim in the tenth and eleventh 
verses for his own more diffuse, and, in the original, more obscure 
language. Luke, it is evident, was, in the corresponding verses, 
neither the original nor the copyist of either. The question of the 
Pharisees respecting Christ's eating with tax-gatherers and sinners is 
given in different terms by each of the Evangelists ; yet, if any one of 
them copied from either of the others, it does not appear what motive 
could have induced him to change its form. Similar remarks may be 
made respecting the other variations of language among the Evangelists, 
which occur in this passage. But there are differences of another kind. 
The first clause of the thirteenth verse of Matthew seems to me essential 
to a full understanding of the meaning of Jesus.* But, whether it be 

* The words of Matthew are these : — " But Jesus hearing this, said to them, 
The well need not a physician, but the sick. Bui go ye and learn what this means, 
* I desire goodness and not sacrifices.* For I did not come to giye an invitation to 
righteous men, but to sinners." The words in Italics are omitted by the other 
Evangelists. But our Saviour's answer, as given by Matthew, is, I conceive, to 
be thus understood : You reproach me for being with tax-gatherers and sinners ; 
it i» fitting I should be ; the well need not a physician, but the sick. But do not 
think that you are less morally diseased than those whom you despise. You, no 
more than they, perform what God requires ; while you insist on ceremonies and 
superstitious observances, you neglect what is essential in religion and morality. 
Go ye, and learn what this means, / desire goodness and not sacrifices, I came to 
give an invitation to all to accept God's mercy ; and, as regards you, as well as 
them, I did not come to give an invitation to righteous men, but to sinners. 
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80 or not, neither Mark nor Luke, had they been borrowing from 
Matthew, would have omitted it as they have done, copying, at the 
8ame time, the words which precede and follow. In the next verse 
(the eighteenth) of Mark, he states explicitly, that the disciples of John 
and the Pharisees were keeping a fast, which is not done by the other 
Evangelists. * It is a circumstance which throws a strong light upon 
their state of feeling when seeing Jesus at the same time present at an 
entertainment with tax-gatherers and sinners. The fact does not appear 
in the account of the other Evangelists. But it is not probable, tiiat, 
if either Matthew or Luke had been transcribing from Mark's Gospel, 
he would have omitted this circumstance by design, or passed over it 
by accident. At the end of the fifteenth verse of Matthew, neither 
Mark nor Luke, if copying his text, would have thought it necessary to 
add the superfluous words, " in that day," or " in those days." Luke, 
in the thirty-sixth verse, borrowed from neither Matthew nor Mark, and 
neither borrowed from him. And with Luke's Gospel before them, 
there is no Hkelihood that either Matthew or Mark would have omitted 
the concluding words of Jesus, as given by Luke (verse 89), which 
accord so well with the context. 

In order fully to estimate the force of the preceding remarks, we 
must recoUect, that no copyist, writing in the same style with his 
original, would designedly change the ideas or expressions of the latter, 
except for the sake of some real or fancied improvement; unless, 
indeed, his purpose were to conceal plagiarism, a purpose which no one 
will ascribe to the Evangelists. But nothing, that can be supposed a 
real or fancied improvement, appears in the differences that have been 
mentioned, or in many others that might be specified in the parallel 
passages of the first three Gk)spel8. It is particularly improbable that 
such changes should have been made by any one of the three Evan- 
gelists, since the style and vocabulary of all are essentially the same, 
and, except so far as Luke may form a partial exception, they obviously 

* It appears from the Tabnud, that the more reUgious Jews fasted on Mondays 
and Thursdays. Thus the Pharisee mentioned in Luke xviii. 12 is represented hy 
our Saviour as saying,—" I fiist twice a week." Now we have hefore inferred 
from the account of Matthew (see p. 24?7), that the entertainment at Matthew's 
house took place on Monday. This accords with Mark's account, that the dis- 
ciples of John and the Pharisees were keeping a fast (i<rw n^trrc^orrvs). This 
coincidence between the Gospels, to be ascertained only by what we learn from 
the Talmud, deserves remark, as one among many fact« of a Bimilar kind which 
serve to establish their authenticity. 
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had little command of language. But for some strong reason, there- 
fore, any one of them would have copied literally the already well- 
known narrative which he found before him, except, perhaps, that St. 
Luke, if he wrote last, might sometimes have retouched the style of his 
predecessors. Certainly, no one of them would have made an unim- 
portant addition in one place, and ondtted an important passage in 
another ; nor so varied his own account as to render it obscure and 
imperfect, requiring, in order to be fully understood, that the Gospel 
from which he copied should be consulted as a commentary on ids own. 
Yet, however we may arrange the order of transcription, all this must 
be supposed in reference to the two Evangelists, who are represented 
as transcribers, especially if the two be Mark and Luke. 

These observations are applicable to a large portion of the Grospels, 
but are particularly striking as regards the narrative of the closing 
scenes of our Saviour's life, his death, his resurrection, and the events 
subsequent. Such are the omissions and differences from one another 
in the accounts of the three Evangelists, that, considering these alone, 
I cannot believe that any one of them had seen the work of either of 
the others. This is a portion of the Gospels which has been too little 
attended to, either by those who suppose that the Evangelists transcribed 
one from another, or by those who suppose that they transcribed from 
conmion documents. 

It may appear, then, that, beside the particular objections to any 
particular form that may be given to the supposition that the £van- 
geHsts copied one from another, the general objections to it are these. 
There is no reasonable principle of selection on which they can be sup- 
posed to have proceeded. They were, all of them, as preachers of 
Christianity, well acquainted with the transactions which it was their 
purpose to record ; their independent knowledge of them appears in the 
Gospel of each ; they had, therefore, no occasion to copy one from 
another, and it is a fact, obvious simply upon inspection, that far the 
greater part of each Gospel was not thus copied. And, lastly, their 
Gospels g^ierally, and even those very passages on which this theory of 
transcription has been founded, present numerous diversities of such a 
character as the Evangelist, whichever may be supposed the copyist, 
would not have made, with the text of his predecessor, or predecessors, 
before him as an archetype. 
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Section III. 

On the SwpposUum that the first three EwmgeliBta made use qf 

common Written Documents, 

The sapposition that the first three Evangelists copied one from 
another has found, comparatively, but few defenders in later times, 
and has been superseded, in a great degree, by the supposition, that 
they all transcribed from common written documents. This hypothesis 
we have had occasion to notice in the text of the present volume.'*' I 
will state it generally, as explained by Bishop Marsh, who may be con- 
sidered as having improved upon Eichhom, from whom he borrowed it. 
The differences between them are not such as to affect its credibility. 

It is supposed, then, that there was an original narrative of the life 
of Christ, an original Go8pel,jf which contained, in some form or other, 
all those relations that are common to our first three Gospels. This, it 
is thought, was receiving continual additions from its various tran- 
scribers, different in different copies. The first three Evangelists 
are supposed each to have used a different copy as the basis of his 
Gospel. Matthew's copy, beside the original text, contained likewise 
the additional matter which he has in common with Mark alone, or 
with Luke alone. Mark's copy differed from this, both in wanting the 
matter which is common to Matthew and Luke only, and in having 
additional matter not found in Matthew's copy, namely, that which is 
common to Mark and Luke only. Luke's copy, in like manner, had 
certain additions, which are common to him either with Matthew or 
with Mark, and wanted those passages which are found only in the two 
last-mentioned Evangelists. % 

The Original Gospel, and the three modifications of it just mentioned, 
were all written in the Syro-Chaldee, or, as it is more popularly termed, 
the Hebrew language. Matthew's Gospel was originally written in 

* Seebefore, pp. 60,61. 

f I use this temii borrowed from Eichhom, for the sake of convenience and 
distinctness of expression. It is not employed by Bishop Marsh. 

I Bishop Marsh distinguishes between those additions, common to two of the 
Gospels, which were made to narratives already extant in the Original Gospel, 
and those additions which were made of new narratives common to two of the 
Gospels. But this is a distinction not important to be attended to in reference to 
our present purpose. 
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the same language. But Mark and Luke wrote in Greek, and each 
translated into that language the document which he used as the basis 
of his Gospel. But the verbal harmony between them in that portion 
of matter which constituted the Original Gospel, before it had re- 
ceived any additions, is believed to be greater than would result from 
two independent translations of the same work. In order to account 
for it, therefore, it is supposed, that the Original Gi)8pel, before any 
additions had been made to it, was translated into Greek ; and that 
Mark and Luke each had a copy of this Greek translation, from which 
he occasionally derived assistance in rendering his Hebrew document. 
Each sometimes adopted its words in the same passage, and in these 
passages they agree verbally with each other. 

But, besides the enlarged copy of the Original Gospel, which was in 
the hands of each of the Evangelists, and the Greek translation of this 
Gospel, used by Mark and Luke, it is further supposed that there was 
another document, written in Hebrew, which was used only by Matthew 
an.d Luke; the former incorporating it into his Gospel in the original 
language ; and the latter translating it into Greek. This was a collec- 
tion of precepts, parables, and discourses, which had been delivered by 
Christ at different times and on different occasions. The name of 
Crnomologia has been given it, with reference to its supposed character. 
The copies of this document used by Matthew and Luke, though 
generally agreeing, differed in some respects from each other. It was 
not arranged with any regard to chronological order. Matthew, being 
an Apostle, is thought to have inserted the different portions of it in 
different parts of his Gospel, " having regard, probably, to the times 
and occasions when the sayings of our Saviour were delivered." * But 
Luke, who was not present at their delivery, did not undertake to do 
this. With the exception of only two portions, " both of which have 
internal notes of time," he inserted in his Gospel the whole collection, 
as he found it ; and it constitutes that portion of matter which extends 
from chapter ix. verse 51, to chapter xviii. verse 14. But, by a license 
which must, I think, be regarded as extraordinary and unjustifiable, 
" he gave," it is said, " to the whole the form of a narrative, in order to 
make it correspond with the rest of his Gospel, which was not a collec- 
tion of unconnected facts, but a continued history." f 

♦ Marsh's Dissertation, in the second part of the third volume of his Transla- 
tion of Michaelis*s Introduction to the New Testament, p. 401. 
f Marsh's Dissertation, p. 402. 
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In order to explain the verbal bannony between onr present Greek 
Gospel of Mattbew and the Gospels of Mark and Lnke, it is supposed 
that the translator of the former derived assistance firom the two latter 
Gospels, and borrowed their language in cases where there is a cor- 
respondence of matter between them and that of Matthew. 

I will briefly recapitulate the steps in this hypothesis. The first sup- 
position is of an Original Gospel, written in Hebrew, and receiving con- 
tinual additions from various hands. This is supposed to have been 
used in three different forms by the first three Evangelists, being in one 
of its forms the basis of the work of each. Besides this document, it is 
supposed that there was another, a miscellaneous collection of discourses 
and sayings of Jesus, likewise written in Hebrew, which was used only 
by Matthew and Luke. Thus, the general correspondence of matter 
and langnage^ among all three Evangelists, and between any two of the 
Evangdists in portions peculiar to them, is thought to be accounted 
for. The terbal coincidences between Mark and Luke are explained by 
the supposition, that they both used a Greek translation of the Original 
Gospel, made before that work had received any additions ; and the 
verbal coincidences between our present Greek Gospel of Matthew 
and the other two Gt)spels, by the supposition, that his translator 
used their Gospels in rendering into Greek the Hebrew original of 
Matthew. 

Li maintaining this hypothesis, the genuineness of the Gospels is 
asserted by Bishop Marsh ; and its other defenders have not attempted 
to free it from the peculiar objections, formerly stated,* to which it is 
liable, if their genuineness be denied. I shaU, therefore, offer some 
arguments in which their genuineness is supposed. But I think it will 
be perceived, that, distinct from these, there are intrinsic and insuper- 
able objections to the hypothesis, both from the positions it involves, 
and from its being founded on an erroneous and imperfect view of the 
phenomena of the Gt)spels, so that it neither explains nor is con- 
sistent with those phenomena. What the objections are, we will 
now consider. 

I. The imagined Original Gospel must have been a work of the 
highest authority. This is implied in its having been made the basis 

* See before, p. 109, seqq. 
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of our first three Gospels ; and, as is supposed by Eichhom and Marsh, 
of other Gospels of a similar character. Bishop Marsh likewise supposes, 
that it was " drawn up fi*om communications made by the Apostles, 
and, therefore, that it was not only a work of good authority, but a 
work which was worthy of furnishing materials to any one of the 
Apostles, who had formed a resolution of writing a more complete 
history."* Eichhorn regards it as having been a work sanctioned by 
the Apostles, and communicated by them to the first Christian mis- 
sionaries, to guide the latter in their preaching, f 

But the language of Bishop Marsh, in calling it a work *' of good 
authority," and' ** worthy of furnishing materials for an Apostle," is 
inadequate to express its character, if its origin, and the use which was 
made of it, were such as have been supposed. It must have been a 
work of the highest authority. Coming forth under the sanction of the 
Apostles, and founded on their communications, it must have com- 
manded universal credence among believers. It cannot be, nor is it 
supposed that it was, a private, unpublished writing. It would not have 
been kept back from any who wished to possess it. It was translated 
(as is part of the hypothesis) into the Greek language ; and copies of 
it, therefore, must have been widely circulating, wherever Christianity 
was spread. No satisfactory account, then, can be given, I do not say 
merely of the fact, that there are no hutorical notices of the existence of 
such a work ; but of the fact, th4it it has not been actually preserved, ai 
least in its Qreeh translation. 

It may, indeed, be said, that it was so altered, and so blended with 
various additions, in the different copies and refashionings which were 
made of it^ as, in this manner, to become lost as a separate work. But 
those additions and alterations, according to the hypothesis, were made 
by anonymous copyists. They were supported, therefore, by no autho- 
rity publicly known and acknowledged. No one cotdd be certain, ex- 
cept through private information, by whom they were made, or on what 
grdunds. But the Original Gospd, in its primary, uncorrupted state, 
was a Work of a very different character, c^urrying with it the authority 
of the Apostles. If we should admit that some copies of this docu- 
ment, containing certain additions, had been made by particular indivi- 
duals for thdr own use, yet there can be no reasonable question^ that 

* Marsh's Dissertation, p. 363. Comp. Illustration of his Hypothesis, p. 15, 
seqq. 
f £inleitung in d. N. T. Vol. i. p. 1, seqq., p. 162, seqq. 
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the copies in common circulation would be conformed to the original 
text. 

To account for its loss, therefore, as a separate work, the opposite 
ground has been taken; it has been said, that *'each of the first three 
Gbspels contained the whole of this document," and that, consequently, 
whoever possessed any one of the former possessed the whole of the 
latter in its primitive state, and could, therefore, have had no motive 
for procuring a separate copy of it.* This is a proposition which will 
hereafter be examined at length ; but I may here answer briefly, that 
the fact is not as stated. The Original Gbspel does not lie imbedded 
in its primitive form, in any one of the first three Gospels. We can- 
not strike off portions from either of them, so as to leave a work, 
which, when fairly exhibited, any one will pretend is the ancient docu- 
ment in question, or any thing very like it. After the publication of 
these Gospels, therefore, the Original Gospel still remained a distinct 
work, and a work of the highest authority, value, and curiosity. It 
was, at least, as much worth preserving, and as likely to be preserved 
together with those three Gk)8pels, as any one of the three, together 
with the other two. But no such work has been preserved; no 
memory of such a work can be discovered ; and, therefore, there is a 
strong improbability that such a work ever existed. If, for any reason, 
we were to imagine, that the disciples of Socrates sanctioned and cir» 
culated some history of their master, which has disappeared, and of 
which no mention is extant, the supposition would be less incredible. 
It wotdd be difiicult to conceive of any ancient work so tmlikely to be 
lost and utterly forgotten, as an account of Christ, composed from the 
communications of his Apostles, and published under their sanction, 
which had once been in common use among Christians. 

II. Bespecting the supposed additions to the Original Gospel, Bishop 
Marsh says, that, in process of time, as new communications from the 
Apostles, and other eyewitnesses, brought to light additional circAn- 
stances or transactions, which had been unnoticed in the Original 
Gospel, those who possessed copies of it added in their manuscripts 
such additional circumstances and transactions ; and these additions, 
in subsequent copies, were inserted in the text.f In order to form 
the documents imagined to have been used by the Evangelists, five 

• Marsh's Illustration of his Hypothesis, p. 64. 
f Dissertatiorii p. 866. 
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such transcriptions of the Original Gospel are the fewest that can be 
supposed ; and these must have been made by transcribers who did not 
communicate their respective additions to each other. * Eichhom 
says, that it had passed through many hands before being used by the 
authors of our present Gospels ; and that its possessors, copyists, and 
translators, had made additions in their respective copies, either from 
their personal knowledge, or from the information of credible men, of 
circumstances or transactions which had been omitted in those copies.f 
It is supposed in these representations, that many different enlarged 
copies of the Original Gospel were in common circulation, superseding 
the copies of it in its primitive state. 

But to this supposition are opposed considerations which have 
been already stated. Accounts claiming the highest credit, as sanc- 
tioned by the Apostles, would not have been confounded with accounts 
collected by anonymous transcribers, as if the latter were of equal 
authority with the former. A work of such character and claims as the 
Original Gospel would not have been tampered with in the manner 
supposed. The original life of the founder of our religion, proceeding 
from those whom he had selected to be eyewitnesses of the truth, and 
circulating among their disciples, was not a work to be subjected to a 
series of interpolations so extraordinary as to be without parallel in 
literary history. $ 

III. We may next observe, that the supposition that the Original 
Gospel was subjected to this continual process of fancied improvement, 
and that so much care was taken by so many transcribers to retouch 
and complete it, is altogether inconsistent with the genius and habits of 
the Jews of Palestine, among whom those transcribers must have been 
found. The Original Gt)spel is supposed to have been written in 

• Dissertation, p. 367. f Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 172, 173. 

X Considerations of this sort, perhaps, induced Bishop Marsh to change some- 
what the representation which he had given, respecting the supposed additions to 
the Original Gospel, in his Dissertation on the Origin of the first three Gospels, 
and to propose another in one of his defences of that work. In his Dissertation, 
he speaks, in conunon with Eichhom, of those additions as having been inserted 
in the text of the copies used by the Evangelists ; in his Illustration of his 
Hypothesis (p. 79), he supposes that they may have been only written in the 
margin of their copies, each of which, accordingly, would contain the same text 
of the original Hebrew document, surrounded with different sets of these ** mar- 
ginal additions." 
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Hebrew, and tlie additions, in its different copies, to have been made in 
the same language. But tbe Jews of Palestine were not writers. 
They had no profane literature. They had scarcely any acquaintance 
with other books than the books of the Old Testament. With the 
exception of these writings, they were not in the habit of relying upon 
books to preserve the memory of facts or doctrines. Their literature, 
such as it was, connected almost solely with their religion and laws, 
was, in great part, traditionary and oraL Now, under a strong 
impulse, and the action of Tery powerful motiyes, writers may appear 
among such a people, as did the Evangelists and Apostles ; writers 
discovering all that want of sldll and facility in composition which 
characterizes the Gospels ; but such being the state of letters among 
the Jews of Palestine, it would have been very foreign from their habits 
to commit to writing, in the margin of their manuscripts of the Original 
Gospel, accounts of particular transactions and sayings, not mentioned 
in it. Being unaccustomed to the use of books, except those of the 
Old Testament, and having but an imperfect sense of the utility of 
books, it is not to be believed that the possessors of that work should, 
at once, have become so busy about correcting and completing it in 
their particular copies. They never would have thought of making a 
record of any new fact which might have come to their knowledge, 
through fear that it would be forgotten by themsdives, or that its 
memory would perish, unless put down in writing. Even among 
readers of the present day, different as our intellectual habits are from 
those of the Jews, and accustomed as we are to rely upon books and 
writings as the depositories of our knowledge, it is rare to make manu- 
script additions to a work, of new facts connected with its subject. 
Especially, one is not likely to record in this manner facts of common 
notoriety. But those narratives respecting Christ, which we find in 
the first three Grospels, were, without doubt, such as the Apostles 
readily communicated, and such, therefore, as were familiarly known to 
their converts. 

lY. Let us suppose, however, that the imagined Original Gospel, 
with its various enlarged copies, may have existed. Still, we cannot 
believe that the Evangelists would each have made use of such 
an enlarged copy of it, in the manner supposed, as the basis of his 
work. According to the hypothesis, the additional matter in the 
respective documents used by them had been collected by a sucoeseaon 
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of transcribers. Bat the Apostle Matthew would not have had 
recourse to sach indirect and uncertain authority, for accounts of acts 
and discourses of our Saviour, which either he himself, or the other 
Apostles, had seen and heard. He would not have gone among the 
Christian converts to learn from them what had been communicated to 
them by himself and the other Apostles, concerning the life of his 
Master, so that he might collect materials for his history. To admit the 
hypothesis is to admit that he, though an eyewitness, and the com- 
panion of eyewitnesses, chose to adopt the narratives of individuals 
who had received their knowledge more or less remotely from himself, 
and from others like himself. It is to suppose, that the information 
which had been derived from Apostles and eyewitnesses, after passing 
through various channels, flowed upward to supply its source. The 
difficulty is essentiaUy the same in regard to Mark and Luke, the con- 
stant companions of the Apostles. They would not have adopted the 
writings supposed, as their main authority. They would not have 
had recourse to so indirect and unsatisfactory a mode of obtaining 
those materials for their history, which they might have received, and 
which, indeed, they could not but be continually receiving, at first 
hand, from those with whom they were intimately conversant. It 
serves, likewise, to aggravate the improbability of the supposition in 
question, that each of the first three Evangelists is represented as 
having been content with one of the enlarged copies of the Original 
Gospel, when there were, at least, two other different forms of it in exist- 
ence, and one does not know how many more. We must believe them 
to have taken but little pains to procure and compare documents. 

V. The supposition, that the first three Evangelists thus formed 
their histories, is, besides, opposed to Luke's own testimony, and to 
aU the historical evidence which bears upon the subject. The latter 
evidence is confirmed by its correspondence with what we may reason- 
ably suppose to have been the case. St. Luke thus speaks in the 
commencement of his Gospel : — " Since many have undertaken to 
arrange a narrative of the events accomplished among us, conformably 
to the accounts given us by those who were eyewitnesses from the 
beginning, and have become ministers of the religion, I have determined 
also, having accurately informed myself of all things from the beginning, 
to write to you, most excellent Theophilus, a coimected account, that you 
may know the truth concerning the relations which you have heard." 
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In these words, Luke reoognizes distmctly the aooounts of tlie Apostles 
as the primary authority for the history of Jesus. To those accounts, 
it was the purpose of all written narratives to conform. Having constant 
and direct access to this primary source of information, it was on this, 
therefore, that he relied. The composition of his own Gospel shows, 
that he was not satisfied with any of the narratives extant, with which 
he was acquainted. They probably contained more or less error, the 
accounts of the Apostles having been misunderstood by the narrator. 
Luke, therefore, would not adopt any one of these as his main authority. 
When he speaks of the Apostles, with whom he was conversant, as the 
sources of information respecting the history of Christ, and of his own 
diligence in coUecting information, we cannot believe that all he meant 
was, that he had obtained two of the previous documents referred to by 
him, which had passed through the hands of several transcribers, who 
had enlarged them with new matter, and that he contented himself with 
translating these documents, and making a few additions, and, perhaps, 
corrections. 

We learn from Luke, that the written accounts of the ministry of 
Christ, which were in the possession of some Christians at the time 
when he wrote, were founded, directly or indirectly, upon the oral 
accounts of the Apostles. Without such express information, we might 
have concluded, beforehand, that this must have been the fact. The 
Apostles must have been continually called upon to relate the actions 
and discourses of Christ ; and their conversation and preaching must 
have afforded to one conversant with them, authentic materials for such 
a history as we find in any one of our first three Gospels. That such 
were the materials principally used by Luke, we may conclude from 
what has been said. That Mark thus derived his information, is stated 
by Papias, who wrote, probably, not more than about sixty years after 
the Evangelist. According to him, Mark accompanied Peter, who, it 
would appear, was not able to use the Greek language with freedom, as 
his interpreter ; and wrote down from memory those actions and dis- 
courses of Christ, which the Apostle had narrated in his preaching.* 
The account of Irenaeus is the same : — " Mark," he says, " the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing what Peter had 
preached; and Luke, the companion of Paul, recorded the Gospel 
preached by him. "f Clement of Alexandria, J and Tertullian, § with 

• See before, pp. 160, 151. f See before, p. 84. 

I See before, p. 90. § Advers. Marc. Lib. iv. c. 5. p. 416. 
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other later fathers, make similar statements respecting the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke. But it is unnecessary to multiply quotations ; since 
the fact cannot be disputed, that it is the uniform testimony of ancient 
writers, that the narratives contained in the first three Gospels were 
such as had been orally related by the Apostles ; and that Matthew 
wrote down what he had preached, and Mark and Luke what they had 
heard. 

VI. There are two aspects under which the character of the sup- 
posed Original Gospel has been presented, both equally required 
by the hypothesis, but irreconcilable with each other. 

On the one hand, it appears as a work drawn up from communica- 
tions made by the Apostles, sanctioned by them, circulating widely 
among Christians, so as very early to be translated into Greek, and 
forming the basis of three out of four of those histories of Christ, which 
alone obtained general reception among Christians as the foundation of 
their faith. It seems impossible that such a work should have perished, 
and all memory of it have been lost. 

But the hypothesis equally demands, that a different view should be 
given of it, according to which the writing in question was only a brief 
abstract of some of the principal events in Christ's ministry. It con- 
tained what the three Evangelists have in common, that is, those 
passages in which they aU coincide with one another in presenting the 
same sense, though, perhaps, in different words. There have been 
very vague notions of what may be called common in the contents of 
the first three Gospels ; but in the sense just explained, which is 
required by the hypothesis, the matter common to those Gospels would 
not form a work of half the size of Mark's Gospel. Accordingly, Bishop 
Marsh calls the supposed document " the first sketch of a narrative of 
Christ's ministry,* and says: — "It must not be considered as a 
finished history, but as a document containing only materials for a his- 
tory ; and, as those materials were probably not all communicated at 
the same time, we must suppose that they were not all placed in exact 
chronological order." f They are supposed to have been in the order 
in which Mark and Luke coincide, in opposition to Matthew. Accord- 
ing to Eichhom, it was a " rough sketch," " defective," " imperfect," 
"mifinished ;" to the text of which the briefest narratives that can be 
selected by comparing together the parallel passages of the first three 

• Dissertation, p. 196. f Ibid. p. 362. 
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Gospels, aud those of which the clauses are least connected, approximate 
most nearly.* 

Now, as the former account of the book seemed to make it incredible . 

that such a work should have perished, so this last account appears to i 

render it equally incredible that such a work should have existed. 
According to this view of it, it must have been more like a collection of 
memoranda for a history, than a history itself. No reasonable purpose 
of a work of this kind can be imagined. It could not have been to aid 4 

the memory of the Apostles and the first preachers of Christianity, and I 

their immediate converts. The facts minuted down in it were not 
likely to slip from their recollection. It could not have been to convey 
instruction to those who had no other or no adequate means of obtain- 
ing a knowledge of the history of Jesus. It was much too meagre for 
this purpose. It was in no respect adapted to such an end. It must 
have required a perpetual commentary to render it intelligible. Such a 
work must have been equally worthless to any class of readers for whom 
one may fancy it to have been intended. 

It may be worth while to add the remark, that if the Apostles col- 
lectively had been concerned in the preparation of any history of Jesus, J 
there is no part of it to which, we may reasonably suppose, they would ' 
have given more attention than to the narrative of the death and resur- 
rection of their Master. In regard to these events, there was a special 
reason for comparing together their separate knowledge, as diiferent 
circumstances had been witnessed by different individuals. But 
throughout that portion of the history which follows the apprehension 
of Jesus, there is scarcely ground for a pretence, that traces of a com- 
mon document may be discovered. 

YII. But, in the last place, the hypothesis in question does not cor- 
respond to, and explain, the phenomena presented by the first three 
Gospels. That it does correspond to them is regarded by its defenders 
as the main proof of its truth. If this proof fail, therefore, the hypo- 
thesis must fall at once, without the pressure of those objections that 
have been urged against it. 

We may observe, then, that in order to render probable the existence 
of the supposed Original Gospel, used as a document by the first three 
Evangelists, we should be able, in each of their Gospels, to discover 
certain portions which would easily separate from the rest of the work; 

• Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 169, seqq. 188. 
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and which, when arranged in order, would compose such a document 
as is imagined to have existed. This document, as disengaged from 
each of the Grospels, should agree with itself in ideas and in expression, 
without any other differences than might fairly be accounted for as in- 
tentional improvements. The case should be similar in regard to those 
additions to this document which were used in common by any two of 
the Evangelists. These results are what we might expect from the use 
supposed of common written documents. According to the hypothesis, 
their language was, in great part, faithfully copied or translated ; they 
resembled the Gospels in their modes of conception and nan*ation, and 
generally in their use of words ; and therefore no deviations from them 
would be made, except for what was esteemed, at least, a good reason. 
The coincidence among the first tliree Evangelists is thought to be 
such as can be accounted for only by the supposition of their having 
copied common written documents. But, upon this supposition, it 
would be unreasonable to believe, that they did not uniformly copy 
those documents, except where they found sufficient cause for altera- 
tion. The same may be said of the transcribers, who are imagined to have 
intervened between the composition of the Original Gospel and that of 
our first three Gospels ; and to have gradually enlarged the former by 
their additions, till it assumed the three different forms in which it was 
used by the Evangelists. They would not have struck off from the 
text of their fundamental document, a work of the highest authority, 
into mere wanton or unimportant variations. If such a document, 
therefore, had ever existed, and had been used as the basis of our first 
thi'ee Gospels, each of them would have contained it in something very 
like its original form. We should still be able to separate it from 
the additional matter which had gathered round it. But, as has been 
before said, no such restoration of the Original Gospel can be effected. 
No such common document, serving as a basis of each of the first three 
Gt)spels, can be discovered by a comparison of them with each other. 
Yet, the defenders of the hypothesis, having recognized that the restora- 
tion of the Original Gospel is essential to the proof of its ever having 
existed, have spoken as if this restoration might be, and had been, 
effected. 

Eichhom affirms, that, by comparing the first three Gospels to- 
gether, " we are able, even now, to separate the earlier Life of Jesus 
(the Original Gospel) from aU subsequent additions, and, collecting it 
out of those Gospels, to restore it again free from all the traditions of 

T 2 
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later times ;" * and he liimself undertakes its restoration.f Bishop 
Marsh says respecting Eichhom's attempt, that '* he has investigated 
the contents of the assumed original document as it existed in its pri- 
mitive state." " The principle which he adopts in this investigation is 
the following : that all those portions which are common to all three 
Evangelists were originally contained in the common document." 
" Hence, according to Eichhom, the original document contained the 
following sections which are common to all the three Evangelists." 
He then gives a table of the contents of forty-two sections (after- 
wards enlarged by Eichhom to forty-four), in which the Evangelists 
relate, in common, the same transactions, and adds, — " These were 
the contents, according to Eichhorn*s hypothesis, of the original do- 
cument supposed to have been used by St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke. They contain a short, but well-connected, representation 
of the principal transactions of Christ, from his baptism to his death ; 
they are such as might be expected in the first sketch of a nar- 
rative of Christ's ministry." { This language is exceedingly vague, 
since, in the forty-two or forty-four sections of Eichhom, the parallel 
passages of the three Evangelists vary much from each other, and it 
cannot be determined, therefore, what Bishop Marsh meant by " por- 
tions common to all three Evangelists," or what he asserts to have 
been the contents of the original document. Elsewhere he afiirms, 
that " the whole of the document in its primitive state was [is] con- 
tained in each of the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
Luke." § Eichhorn's general notion is, that, through a comparison of 
the parallel passages of the first three Gospels, we may disengage a 
brief original najTative, the common basis of all, by taking only those 
parts of such passages as are common to aU, and combining them to- 
gether. But his attempt to accomplish this, if the design were not 
avowed, might be considered as an argument to prove its impractica- 
bility. Of this, however, no other proof is necessary than what any 
concordance of the Gospels may furnish. The passages of the three 
Evangelists, which are coincident or equivalent, in that strict sense of 
the terms which reasoning on this subject requires, are too few, and 
too much broken into fragments, to serve for the constmction of an 

• Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 145. f Ibid. i. pp. 186-804. 

I Dissertation, pp. 192-196. 

§ Defence of the Illustration, p. 38. See also a passage to the same effect, 
quoted from him before, on p. 268. 
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Original Gospel. The fact may be considered as acknowledged by 
Eichhom himself in the very commencement of his undertaking ;. for 
he says, — " We are seldom able to determine, as to the words, how 
much originally belonged to the primitive text, since we are acquainted 
with it only through translations" (the Original Gospel having been 
written in Hebrew, while our present Gospels are in Greek). " We must 
almost always be content with determining which of the Evangelists 
retains it in the purest state." * The mention of translations in this 
passage is one of those insertions of an irrelevant thought by which 
a writer confuses his conceptions, and disguises them from himself and 
others. What is required for the proposed restoration of the Original 
Gospel is, that certain passages should be selected from each of the 
three Gospels, equivalent in their direct meaning to passages that may be 
selected from the other two, and capable of being put together into a 
regular narrative of the ministry of Jesus. If in each of the Gospels 
were incorporated a correct translation of such a narrative, this might 
easily be done. 

But all that has been actually performed is little more than the 
simple operation of distinguishing the parallel passages of the first 
three Gt)spels, and then arranging in a table the titles of their sub- 
jects, in the order of Mark and Luke. The Original Gt)spel, it is con- 
cluded, consisted of accounts of facts and discourses, related in those 
passages, arranged in this order. But no one will pretend, when the 
statement is brought distinctly to this point, that there may be found in 
each Gospel a series of words coincident in meaning with a similar 
series to be found in each of the other two, which may, therefore, be 
considered as representing the text of the Original Gospel. The error 
has been in considering as common to the three Gospels, narratives dif- 
ferent from each other, because they relate in common to the same 
events. Identity of subject has been confounded with identity of 
form and circumstance. 

The accounts in the first three Gospels, which relate to the same 
events, are in no case strictly the same. They are corresponding ac- 
counts, resembling each other more or less closely, sometimes presenting 
very striking coincidences, and, at other times, diverging into real or 
apparent discrepances. Throughout those writings, the narratives of the 
same events present such variations from each other as show that the 

* Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 188. 
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authors of the Gos{)cU did not respectively copy them from the same 
written archetype, but were independent narrators. To this fact we 
will now attend. 

To the supposition, that any one of the first three Evangelists 
copied from either of the others, it has been considered as a strong 
objection, that, in this case, when we find differences in the relation of 
the same events, we must view them as intentional alterations, that 
often no purpose of such alterations can be discovered, and, conse- 
quently, it is improbable that they would intentionally be made. But 
it does not seem to have been observed, that the hypothesis of a com- 
mon document is exposed equally to this objection. We can no more 
account for the variations of the Evangelists from the text of the Ori- 
ginal Gospel, than, upon the other supposition, we can account for 
their variations one from another. If it be said, that the alterations 
in question were not made by the Evangelists, but by that series of 
transcribers who are imagined to have intervened between the compo- 
sition of the Original Gospel and that of our first three Gospels, this 
is merely throwing back the difficulty, without removing it. The ob- 
jection is, not that these alterations were made by any particular 
individuals, but that they were made at all. At the same time, if 
it be supposed that those previous transcribers made wanton or 
unreasonable changes in the text which they were copying, the au- 
thority of their copies is still further diminished ; and it becomes still 
more improbable that these copies should have been used by the Evan- 
gelists in the manner supposed. 

It is to be observed, that it is not the importance of the changes 
from the text of the original document, that one or more of the Evan- 
gelists must have made or adopted, which is the point to be consi- 
dered ; because, for important changes, a reason might exist ; but 
that it is the trifling nature of many of these variations which renders 
it improbable that they would have been made. With these views, let 
us compare together the different accounts of the cure of Peter's wife's 
mother, and of many others at Capernaum, as related by the three 
Evangelists. 

Matthew viii. 14-16. Mark i. 29-34. Luke iv. 38-41. 

And Jesus, going to And immediately upon And leaving the syna- 

the house of Peter, their going out of the gogue he entered the 

synagogue, they went to house of Simon. 

the house of Simon and 
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Matthew. Mark. Luke. 

Andrew, with James 

saw his wife's mother andJohn. And Simon's AndSimon's wife's mother 

lying sick with a fever. wife's mother lay sick was laboring under a great 

with a fever; and they fever, and they entreated 

immediately spoke to him him for her sake. And 

And he touched her hand, about her. And he went standing over her, he re- 

and the fever left her, and to her and raised her up, buked the fever, and it 

she rose up and attended taking hold of her hand ; left her ; and, rising up 

upon thcnu and the fever immediately directly, she attended 

left her, and she attended upon them, 
upon them. 

And when it was even- And when it was even- And when the sun had 

ing, they brought to him ing, the sun having set, set, all who had with 

many demoniacs ; and he they brought to him all them persons ill with va- 

east out the spirits with a who were diseased, and rious diseases brought 

word, and healed all those the demoniacs. And the them to him ; and he laid 

who were diseased. whole city was collected his hands upon every one 

about the door. And he of them, and healed them, 

.healed many who were And demons departed 

sick with various diseases, from many, crying out 

and cast out many de- and saying. Thou art the 

mons. And he did not Son of God. And he re- 

sufTer the demons to buked them, and did not 

speak, because they knew allow them to speak, be- 

him. cause they knew him to 

be the Messiah. 

If we imagine an original narrative as the basis of these three ac- 
counts, it is evident that two at least of the Evangelists, or their pre- 
decessors, must have varied from it in a manner for which no satisfac- 
tory reason can be given. It will simplify our language on the sub- 
ject, and the result of the argument wiLL be the same, to speak of these 
variations as made by the Evangelists themselves. 

It is not probable, then, that Matthew, if he had found the name of 
Simon in a document sanctioned by the other Apostles, would have 
altered it to Peter ; or that Mark or Luke would have changed Peter 
to Simon. If the written account, which Luke was following, had 
simply said, that Peter's wife's mother was lying sick with a fever, 
there is no likelihood that he would have changed the expression, so as 
to say, that she was " laboring under a great fever ;" or, if this had 
been the original statement, no reason can be given why Matthew and 
Mark should have substituted words less strong. With a written ac- 
count for their guide, neither Mark nor Luke would have thought it 
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necessary to insert the circumstance, that her friends requested the 
miraculous aid of Jesus. Nor, if this had stood in the original narra- 
tive, could there have been any cause for the omission of it by Mat- 
thew. " And he touched her hand," says Matthew ; " And he went 
to her and raised her up, taking hold of her hand," says Mark ; '* And 
standing over her, he rebuked the fever," says Luke ; whichever of 
these may be fancied the original expression, it would be difficult to 
suggest a cause, why two of the Evangelists changed it for another. 
Luke says, " And he rebuked the fever," — " and rising up directly," 
she attended upon them ; which words are not in Matthew nor Mark ; 
yet they are not likely to have been inserted by Luke, or to have been 
omitted by the other two Evangelists in transcribing from the supposed 
document. Nor would Mark, I think, if he had been copying a pre- 
vious account, have interposed his favorite word " immediately" three 
times, in so short a narrative.* 

In the account of the cures performed in the evening, Mark and 
Luke add circumstances not mentioned by Matthew ; — ^respecting the 
crowd about the door, the exclamations of the demoniacs, and the 
silence imposed on them by Jesus ; — ^but, in regard to these circum- 
stances, there is no appearance that the two Evangelists used any 
common written authority. Nor is any solution to be given of their 
other variations in this account, from Matthew and from each other, 
upon the supposition, that a narrative of the supposed Original Gk)spel 
was taken by each as the basis of his own. 

I have selected this example merely for its brevity. It may serve as 
a specimen of those appearances which run through all the parallel 
passages of the three Evangelists, and which show, that they did not 
transcribe or translate from any common written document, because, 
upon this supposition, the passages must be regarded as presenting 
evident variations from the text of that document, which it is not to be 
believed that any copyist, and especially copyists like the Evangelists, 
would have made. I will give a single other specimen, without any 
critical remarks upon it, which, like the former, I select for its 
shortness. 

* The word M4coSt immediately ^ occurs, according to Schmidt's Concordance, 
forty times in Mark's Gospel ; that is, as many times as in all the other hooks of 
the New Testament. 
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Matthew xii. 46-50. 

And while he was yet 
addressing the multitude, 
lo ! his mother and kins- 
men stood without, wish- 
ing to speak with him. 

And some one said to him, 
Lol thy mother and kins- 
men stand without, wish- 
ing to speak with thee. 
But he answered him who 
told him. Who is my mo- 
ther? and who are my 
kinsmen ? And, stretch- 
ing forth his hand toward 
his disciples, he said, Lo ! 
my mother and my kins- 
men ! For, whoever may 
do the will of my Father 
in heaven, is my kinsman, 
and kinswoman, and mo- 
ther. 



Mark iii. 31-35. 
Then his mother and 
his kinsmen came, and 
standing without, sent to 
him to call him ; and the 
multitude were sitting 
roimd him ; and some 
said to him, Lo! thy 
mother and kinsmen and 
kinswomen are with- 
out, wishing for thee. 
And he answered them. 
Who is my mother? or 
my kinsmen ? And look- 
ing round upon those 
who were sitting about 
him, he said. Behold ! my 
mother and my kinsmen ! 
For whoever may do the 
will of God is my kins- 
man, and kinswoman, 
and mother. 



Luke viii. 19-21. 

Then his mother and 
kinsmen came to where 
he was, and were not able 
to get to him for the 
crowd. And this was told 
him by some who said, 
Thy mother and kinsmen 
stand without, desirous to 
see thee. But he an- 
swered them. 



My mother and my kins 
men are those who hear 
the teaching of God and 
obey it 



" The difference of expression," says Eichliom, and the identity of 
the train of thought, assure us that we here read three different Greek 
translations of the same Hebrew text."* It is evident, that, in this 
remark, resemblance and general equivalence of ideas are confounded 
with identity. The passages present no appearances, which do not 
accord with the supposition, that each of the Evangelists, independently 
of any written document, was recording, conformably to his own con- 
ception of it, a well-known transaction, that had been often orally re- 
lated ; but it is impossible that their three varying accounts should 
have been founded upon one original written narrative, from which its 
transcribers and translators did not depart without some reasonable 
motive. 

We proceed to another consideration. The verbal coincidences 
between Mark and Luke are supposed to have been produced by the 
circimistance, that, in translating the same Hebrew document, both 
Evangelists derived assistance from a Greek translation of it, which 
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had been made before the composition of their works. But the verbal 
coincidence between Mark and Luke is not great. It consists, for the 
most part, of single clauses or sentences, rarely extending unbroken 
through two whole sentences together. It amounts in all to less than 
the twelfth part of Mark's Gospel. A similar objection, therefore, to 
what we have just been considering presents itself to this supposition. 
It requires, to render it probable, much more identity of language than 
exists between the Evangelists, unless we imagine them to have de- 
parted, without reason, from their common help, the former Greek 
translation. It represents both the Evangelists as going through this 
Greek translation, picking out a few sentences and clauses of sentences 
here and there, and these, as far as we can judge, the renderings of 
passages that offered no peculiar difficulty, and, after copying perhaps 
a dozen words, resuming their own language. The Evangelists would 
not have had recourse to a translation so defective as to afford them 
but such scanty assistance. 

I will mention one other characteristic of the Gospels, which seems 
wholly irreconcilable with the hypothesis we are considering. It is 
the uniform and distinguishing style of conception, narration and lan- 
guage apparent in each. The Gospel of Luke, according to the hypo- 
thesis, must be a compound of materials furnished by at least five dif- 
ferent writers, the author of the Original Gospel, the compiler who made 
the additions to it which Luke has in common with Matthew alone, the 
compiler who made the additions which he has in common with Mark 
alone, the author of the imagined Gnomologiay and himself. I men- 
tion Luke's Gospel as the more striking case, because we have this in 
the original ; whereas Matthew's Gospel being extant only in a transla- 
tion, there is one particular, its uniformity in the use of language, from 
which we cannot argue with the same confidence. But Matthew's 
Gospel is distinguished by other well-defined features, though, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis, it was composed of as various materials as those 
•of Luke's Gospel. So also was that of Mark, except that he is not 
thought to have used the Gnomologia, But, throughout each of the 
Gospels, except in the account of the miraculous conception by Luke, 
of which I have already spoken, and in some few passages, before 
noticed, which lie under the suspicion of being spurious, there is no 
diversity of character betraying the work of different hands. The uni- 
form texture of each Gospel shows it not to be a piece of patchwork. 
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Each proves itself to be the production of a single writer, by discovering 
throughout the workings of an individual mind. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the ingenuity and labor with which the 
hypothesis in question has been defended, I believe the objections to 
which it is exposed occur, in a more or less definite form, to almost 
every one who has examined it. It supposes au Original Gospel, 
sanctioned by the Apostles ; yet, had such a work existed, we cannot 
belicYe, that, even if the Hebrew original had perished, its Greek 
translation would have been lost, and no memory of the book remain. 
It supposes this book to have been treated in a manner without a paral- 
lel in literary history, and wholly inconsistent with the authority which 
must have been ascribed to it. It implies a solicitude about the finishing 
and refashioning of writings, altogether inconsistent with the character 
and habits of the Jews of Palestine. It requires us to believe, that the 
Evangeli&ts copied into their histories the collections of anonymous 
individuals ; when one of them was an eyewitness of the events which 
he related, and the other two were in habits of continual intercourse 
with those who, like him, were the primary sources of information 
respecting the history of Jesusj and the business of whose lives was to 
afford this information to others. It is inconsistent with the account 
which Luke gives Of the manner in which he procured the materials for 
his Gospel, and with the historical notices which we have of the com- 
position of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, notices which, so far as 
they represent these Gospels as containing what the Apostles had 
before delivered orally, are confirmed by their intrinsic probability. 
And it fails of its proposed object. It does not explain the phenomena 
of the agreement and disagreement of the first three Gospels ; but, on 
the other hand, it is wholly irreconcilable with the appearances those 
Gospels present. For it supposes, that an original document was so 
used as the basis of the first three Gospels, that it is still preserved in 
each ; while, in fact, no such document can be discovered. On the 
contrary, in the unsuccessftd attempts made to restore this document, 
it becomes necessary to l^present it as so brief, defective, and unsatis- 
factory, that we cantiot believe that such a ^irork existed, because we 
can discern no purpose for which it could have been intended. The 
hypothesis implies, that the correspondences of the three Gospels may 
be separated from their differences by a sort of mechanical process, so 
that the former may afterward be brought together and form a con- 
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nected whole ; while, in fact, the one and the other are blended so 
intimately, as continually to appear together in the same narrative. In 
attempting to account for the correspondences of these books with each 
other, it presents a solution which requires much more correspondence 
than exists. And, in the last place, the number of writers whom it 
represents as contributing materials for the Grospels is irreconcilable 
with the individuality of character evident in each of them. 



Section IV. 

Propo9ed Explanatton qf the Correyfondences among the firtt three 

Gospels. 

What account, then, is to be given of the striking correspondences, 
in matter and language, which exist among the first three Gospels ? I 
answer, that the phenomenon may, I think, be explained by the follow- 
ing considerations. 

The discourses of the Apostles and first preachers of Christianit;]^ 
must have consisted, in great part, of narratives concerning the life of 
Jesus. In calling men to receive his religion, they must have made 
known to them who he was, what he had done, and what he had taught 
and commanded. All the information which we now derive from the 
first three Gospels must have been orally communicated by them over 
and over again. They must have related his miracles, to show on what 
grounds he claimed divine authority ; and the other events of his life, 
to illustrate his character. In teaching their disciples, they would 
quote his own words, as the most authoritative expression of the truths 
which he made known, and as affording the most satisfactory informa- 
tion respecting his doctrines and commands. In these words of Jesus 
his religion was embodied ; they dwelt in the minds and hearts of his 
Apostles ; they would be continually on their lips ; and, in quoting 
them for the instruction of their converts, they would often be led to 
relate the occasion on which they were uttered. 

By far the greater part of our Lord's ministry had been passed at a 
distance from Jerusalem, either in Galilee or elsewhere ; accounts of it 
had been brought to that dty only by report, and had been mixed, 
doubtless, with many errors, through the mistakes and over-heated 
imaginations of one class of relaters, and the bitter prejudices of another. 
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At Jerusalem the twelve Apostles generally resided for some years after 
Christ's ascension, and it must have been one main pait of their duty to 
present to those who were willing to listen, a true account of their 
Master's actions, in contradiction to such false reports as had prevailed. 

Another cause, which must have led the Apostles to narrate events 
in the life of their Master, was their applying to him passages in the 
Old Testament which they regarded as prophetical. In doing so, they 
must have given an account of the facts to which they believed such 
passages to relate. The applications of supposed prophecies, that we 
find in the Gospel of Matthew, would be unintelligible without the 
narratives with which they are connected ; and the same would equally 
be the case with an oral as with a written discourse. 

But, in speaking of the occasions which must have continually led 
the Apostles and first preachers of Christianity to give accounts of the 
ministry of Jesus, we must not forget the intense curiosity that would 
be felt by aU but his determined enemies, respecting the wonderful 
transactions of his life ; and the deep interest which every true convert 
to his religion must have had to learn what might be known concerning 
him, and to be able, upon the highest authority, to separate the truth 
from falsehood. The Apostles, and other eyewitnesses of the ministry 
of Jesus, possessed knowledge of the greatest curiosity and interest ; 
they were most ready to communicate it ; and there can be no doubt, 
that they were often caUed upon to make such communication, or, in 
other words, that they often had occasion to repeat narratives of the 
same events which we now find recorded in the first three Gospels. 

It was required in an Apostle, that he should have been a companion 
of Jesus during his ministry, " from the baptism of John to that day on 
which he was taken up ;" and the ground of this requisition evidently 
was, that an Apostle must be one who was able to state upon his own 
knowledge the events in the public life of his Master. Thus St. John 
says to those whom he addressed in his Epistle : — " What took place 
from the beginning, what we have heard, what we have seen with our 
eyes, what we have beheld, and our hands have handled, concerning the 
life-giving doctrine ; — ^for Life has been revealed, and we saw and bear 
testimony, and announce to you that Eternal Life, which was with the 
Father, and has been revealed to us ; — what we have seen and heard, 
we announce to you, so that you may share with us." And St. Luke, 
whose words may again be quoted, in commencing his Gospel, refers 
directly to the sources, and the only sources, from which an authentic 
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written narrative of tbe life of Jesus could be derived : — '* Since many," 
he says, " have undertaken to arrange a narrative of the events accom- 
plished among us, conformably to the accounts given us by those who 
were eyewitnesses from the beginning, and have become ministers of 
the religion, I have determined also, having accurately informed myself 
of all things from the beginning, to write to you, most excellent 
Theophilus, a connected account, that you may know the truth con- 
cerning the relations which you have heard."* Luke's own Gospel, 
and all the other compilations which he mentions, were, according to 
him, founded upon information derived from the Apostles, and, perhaps, 
other preachers of the religion, who had been eyewitnesses of the 
ministry of Christ, that is, upon their oral narratives. This source was 
always open ; and, from the nature of the case, any account of Christ's 
ministry by a Christian, written in the apostolic age, must have been 

* Different interpreters have understood some of the expressions in this passage 
in different ways ; but with variations which do not affect the main purpose for 
which I have quoted it. I have adopted that sense of the words which seems to 
me most probable. In the last clause, my rendering is different from any that I 
recollect to have seen (" that you may know the truth concerning the relations you 
have heard"). Most modern expositors agree in effect with the Common Version, 
in understanding St. Luke as meaning " that thou mightest know the certainty of 
those things wherein thou hast been instructed;" that is, that thou mightest know 
that they are certain. But the words of Luke are, tya imyv^s wtpi £y KaTrixffitis 
X^tov rf,¥ Atr^fiA.f lai*, and I conceive K&ywv in the genitive to depend upon rcpl 
and not upon hxr^&K9iw, The obvious meaning of St Luke, if his words are to 
be thus constructed, is, that he wrote in order that Theophilus might know 
T^y kapiXtuoft " what was to be relied upon," that is, " the truth," in relation to 
the accounts he had heard. This meaning seems best to suit the context. A 
proper cause is assigned for the composition of an accurate history by one who 
had diligently inquired into the facts. While, if the object of Luke had only 
been to assure Theophilus of the certainty of what he had already heard, it may 
seem that his simple affirmation would have been most to the purpose. To an 
unbeliever or a skeptic of those times, the mere history of Luke would have 
afforded no new evidence. A believer, as there is no reasonable doubt that 
Theophilus was, had been already convinced of the truth of Christianity ; and if 
the term K6yoi is, as I conceive, to be understood in the sense of " narratives" 
respecting the life of Christ, St. Luke surely did not mean to vouch for the truth 
of all that Theophilus might have heard. Many incorrect and false accounts 
respecting Christ must have been in circulation in the times of the Apostles ; 
accounts, which first were contradicted by their oral narratives, and aflerwards by 
the written narratives of the Evangelists ; and it is, I think, a want of attention 
to this fact which has prevented the words of Luke from being correctly 
understood. 
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intended to embody such narratives ; the narratives of those who alone 
could bear personal testimony to the facts related ; narratives, which, 
we cannot doubt, had been orally communicated many times before they 
were committed to writing by any one of the Evangelists. 

In confirmation of the supposition, that those narratives concerning 
Jesus, which we now find in the three Gospels, were first orally com- 
municated by the Apostles, and preserved in the memory of their dis- 
ciples, it is superfluous to appeal to the custom of the Jewish Eabbis, 
who communicated their traditions orally to their disciples, and required 
that they should be committed to memory. These traditions formed an 
amount of matter, which, in the age of the Apostles, probably exceeded, 
very many times, the contents of any one of the Gospels. Other historical 
parallels, as they are called, have been suggested. But it implies a 
very imperfect comprehension of the state of mind, which must have 
existed in the Apostles, and their disciples, to suppose, that their 
remembrance of the events in the life of Jesus depended upon an effort 
of recollection. Their strongest and holiest feelings were associated 
with those events ; the vivid memory of them was for ever present to 
their minds, their spring of action by day, and their meditation by night. 
We must not suppose, that the narrative of events the most wonderful 
that man ever witnessed, and of words the most weighty that man ever 
heard, was taught and learnt like a schoolboy's task or the traditions of 
the Eabbis. From the manner in which the Eabbis taught, we learn 
only, that the Jews were accustomed to oral instruction, and hence may 
more readily familiarize ourselves with ^the conception, that long por- 
tions of the history of Christ, or, perhaps, a general account of his 
ministry, were sometimes orally communicated by the Apostles at 
once. 

The business of the Apostles and first teachers of Christianity 
was to preach Christ, to make him known. To him they constantly 
directed the view of their disciples. What he taught was the religion 
of which they were the ministers, his miracles were proofs of its 
divinity ; his virtues were held forth by them as the example after 
which his followers were to form themselves. As religious instructers, 
they taught nothing upon their own authority. The Gospels are not 
now more essential to our knowledge of Christianity, than must have 
been their oral accounts of Jesus to the first converts. 
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We conclude, then, that portioiu of the history of Jesus, longer or 
shorter, were often related by the Apostles ; and it is evident, that the 
narrative, at each repetition by the same individual, would become 
more fixed in its form, so as soon to be repeated by him with the same 
circumstances and the same turns of expression. Especially would no 
one vary from himself in reporting the words of his Master. 

We have next to consider, that the Apostles, generally, would adopt 
a uniform mode of relating the same events. The twelve Apostles, who 
were companions of our Saviour, resided together at Jerusalem, we 
know not for how long a period, certainly for several years ; acting 
and preaching in concert. This being the case, they would confer 
together continually; they would be present at each other's dis- 
courses, in which the events of their Master's life were related; 
they would, in conunon, give instruction respecting his history 
and doctrine to new converts, especially to those who were to go 
forth as missionaries. From all these circumstances, their modes of 
narrating the same events would become assimilated to each other. 
Particularly would their language be the same, or nearly the same, in 
quoting and applying passages of the Old Testament as prophetical, 
and in reciting the words of Jesus, whose very expressions they must 
have been desirous of retaining. But the verbal agreement among the 
first three Gospels is found, as we have seen, principally where the 
Evangelists record words spoken by Christ or by others, or allege pas- 
sages from the Old Testament. Ebewhere there is often much resem- 
blance of conception and expression, but, comparatively, much less 
verbal coincidence. 

Previously, then, to the composition of the first three Gk)spels, we 
may believe that the narratives which they contain had assumed, in the 
manner explained, a form more or less definite. Matthew, an Apostle, 
would commit to writing those narratives which he and the other 
Apostles had been accustomed to communicate orally. Mark and 
Luke, who derived their knowledge from the Apostles, would record 
those narratives which they had heard from them. But, if the accounts 
of the Apostles had been committed to writing by ever so many dif- 
ferent historians, still, the written agreeing with the oral accounts, and 
the oral accounts agreeing with each other, all those accounts must have 
hud a striking correspondence. But, however definite might be the 
form which any oral nairative had assumed, still there would be varia- 
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tions of language, and minor circumstances would be omitted or in- 
serted, as it was orally related by different individuals, or by the same 
individual at different times, or recorded by different writers. We 
should expect, therefore, to find in histories in which these narratives 
were collected, such intermingled agreements and variations as appear 
in the first three Gospels. Thus, then, generally, may the resemblance 
between the first three Gospels be explained. In the oral narratives of 
the Apostles, we find their common archetype, an archetype, from its 
very nature, partly fixed and partly fluctuating, and such, therefore, 
as is required to account at once for their coincidence and their 
diversity. * 

• There are several remarks, which, to avoid breaking the connection of the 
text, I have here thrown into a note. 

1. It deserves observation, that, with the exception of the history of the last 
days of our Saviour's life, the accounts of his ministry in the first three Evan- 
gelists relate to events which took place either in Galilee, or elsewhere, at a dis- 
tance from Jerusalem. With this part of his ministry the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, and the strangers who resorted there, being least acquainted, the Apostles 
would be most frequently called upon to give information respecting it. How 
little was correctly known among the great body of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
concerning the ministry of Jesus, appears incidentally from two passages in dif- 
ferent Evangelists. Upon his entry into that city, *' The multitude that was with 
him," says John (xii. 17» 18), "bore testimony that he had called Lazarus from 
the tomb, and raised him from the dead. On this account, also, the multitude came 
out to meet him, because they heard that he had performed this miracle." His 
many preceding miracles, it appears, would not have drawn upon him such atten- 
tion. Matthew says (xxi. 10, 11): — " As he was entering Jerusalem the whole 
city was in commotion; saying. Who is he? And the multitudes" (among 
whom there were many, without doubt, who had followed him from Galilee) 
"said, This is Jesus the prophet, from Nazareth of Galilee." Thus, in the ac^ 
counts of Christ's ministry in Galilee, and of some very striking discourses which he 
delivered during his last days in Jerusalem, we find remarkable correspondences 
among the first three Evangelists ; because these accounts were of a character to 
be often repeated by the Apostles ; while in the relation of the minor circum- 
stances attending hb crucifixion and resurrection, there is much diversity ; be- 
cause, however important were the main events, his crucifixion was universally 
known, and it was universally known that the Apostles affirmed his resurrection ; 
and the minor circumstances attending those events were not adapted to convey 
any general instruction, and were, therefore, as we may suppose, little dwelt upon 
by the Apostles. In general \ie may remark, that, according as what is related was 
adapted to take a strong hold upon the mind, and was likely to be often brought 
forward in the oral discourses of the Apostles, the greater is the correspondence 
among the Evangelists. 

2* In accounting for the resemblance among the first three Gospels, we are led 
VOL. I. U 
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But, in order fiilly to explain the verbal coincidences among the 
three Gospels, we must take into view some other considerations. 
How is it, that there is an agreement in the use of the very same Greek 
words throughout many passages P We will first attend to this agree- 
ment between Mark and Luke, both of whom originally wrote in the 

to consider the difference between them and the Gospel of John. To explain it, 
we may observe, that this Gospel is not properly a history of the ministry of 
Jesus. It supposes that history, as recorded in the first three Gospels, to be 
already known ; it is founded upon it, and supplementary to it It relates prin- 
cipally to what took place at Jerusalem, where our Saviour spent but a small 
portion of his ministry. It consists, in great part, of connected discourses of 
Jesus with the unbelieving Jews, and with his Apostles, of which much has 
special and immediate reference only to the character and circumstances of those 
immediately addressed. It did not, like the narrative contained in the first three 
Gospels, constitute that elementary instruction in the history of Jesus, which was 
the first want of the converts to the new religion. Like the Epistles of the 
Apostles, it implies that this had been already received. 

3. But, it may be asked, if it was a principal business of an Apostle to give 
information concerning the public life, the actions, and the discourses of Jesus, 
how was St. Paul qualified for his office ? I answer, that, during the first part of 
his ministry, St Paul, for many years, had Barnabas for a companion, whom we 
find very early associated with the Apostles, * and a very earnest preacher of 
Christ Three years after his conversion, before he had properly assiuned the 
office of an Apostle, he was with Peter fifteen days at Jerusalem, f He travelled 
first with Mark, and afterwards with Luke, both historians of Christ, and had at 
command similar means of information to what they possessed. Though, before 
his conversion, an enemy of Christ, yet, being an enemy full of intelligence and 
zeal, it was probable that he was then as well acquainted with his history as any 
one not an immediate disciple. Jesus was watched, during his ministry, by 
Pharisees and teachers of the Law, some of whom came for that purpose from 
Jerusalem to Galilee. X St Paul was not likely, therefore, to be ignorant con- 
cerning his deeds and sayings at the time of his own conversion, though the 
whole aspect under which he regarded them was changed by that event Full as 
he then was of sorrow, and veneration, and entire devotedness to the cause of 
Christ, and surrounded as he was by abundant means of informing himself con- 
cerning his character and history, and of correcting all his former misapprehen- 
sions respecting what he had said and done, there is nothing strange in supposing, 
that he availed himself of those means ; nay, it would be an incredible supposi- 
tion, that he did not In his Epistles, we find repeated references to the history 
of Jesus as it is related in the first three Gospels. The account of the last supper 
of our Lord is given by him in words, the greater part of which are identical with 
those of Luke. 



• Acts iv. 36. t Galatians i. 18. { Luke v. 17. 
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Greek language. This is to be explained by the fact, that, though the 
native language of the Apostles was Hebrew, yet a great part of their 
conversation and discourses must have been in Greek. In Greek they 
must have addressed all who were not Jews ; and to a large proportion 
even of Jews, the Hellenists, born and educated in foreign countries, 
the Greek was more familiar than the language of their nation. Many 
foreigners and Hellenists dwelt in Jerusalem, or resorted thither occa- 
sionally. The great national feasts, in particular, drew to that city 
Jews, who usually resided in foreign countries. A considerable portion 
of the early Christians in Jerusalem was composed of Hellenists ; * and 
with Hellenists, St. Paul there disputed after his conversion.! We 
find mention of various synagogues in that city of foreign Jews, who 
associated together according to the countries from which they came ; J 
and many of the natives of Palestine were sufficiently acquainted with 
the Greek language to use it for the purposes of communication. 
With the exception of St. Luke and St. Paul, the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists were uneducated men ; yet all the writings which they have left 
us, except the Gospel of Matthew, were composed in Greek. There 
would even have been no strangeness, it appears, in addressing a 
promiscuous multitude at Jerusalem in the Greek language ; for, upon 
the occasion of the tumult at the apprehension of St. Paul in that city, 
we are only told, that he was heard with the more attention because 
he spoke in Hebrew. § As, therefore, the Apostles wrote in Greek, 
so we may reasonably believe, that, while residing together in Jeru- 
salem, they often taught in Greek, in the presence of each other ; and 
that thus their expressions in this language, as well as in the Hebrew, 
became assimilated. We may, in this manner, explain whatever verbal 
agreement exists between St. Mark and St. Luke ; especially as it is 
principally found in passages in which it was particidarly to be ex- 
pected, in reports of the words of our Saviour and others, and in 
quotations from the Old Testament. Their whole verbal coincidence 
in narrative does not, I believe, exceed the amount of more than six or 
eight verses of average length. 

The Gospel of Matthew, having been originally written in Hebrew, 
was probably translated into Greek some time about the close of the 
first century. The verbal coincidences of its translation with the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke admit of one, and, I think, only one, 
satisfactory solution. The original of Matthew agreed with them 

* Acts vi. 1, seqq. f Acts ix. 29. % Acts vi. 9. § Acts xxii. 2. 
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essentially in many narratives and many sayings and discourses of 
Christ. These, or portions of these, were the same, except their 
expression in different languages, and the manner of their expression 
in the Greek language had been fixed by the Greek Gospels of Mark 
and Luke. But, these Gospels being known to the translator of Mat- 
thew, when his original corresponded with them sufficiently, he was led 
to adopt their expressions. * 

One phenomenon in the Gospels still remains to be noticed. It is 
the agreement of Mark and Luke in their chronological misarrangement 
of some of the events which the first three Evangelists relate in com- 
mon. On the hypothesis of an Original Gospel, it is supposed that 
this misarrangement existed in that Gospel, and was copied from it 
by Mark and Luke, who were themselves ignorant of the true order of 
events, but was corrected by Matthew, who, as an Apostle, was better 
informed. This, however, is only removing one difficulty by creating 
another ; for it would be strange, that a misarrangement, which any 
Apostle might have corrected, should exist in a work prepared under 
the direction of the Apostles, and sanctioned by them, especially in a 
work so brief as to seem rather intended for a memorandum of the 
chronological series of events in Christ's ministry than for any other 
purpose. The explanation that has been proposed, of the agreement 
among the Gospels, in the character of their narratives and their use of 
language, involves no solution of this diffiailty. Admitting the truth of 
that explanation, the misarrangement in question becomes a separate 
and independent, though not very important, problem, requiring a 
solution of its own. But, in our ignorance respecting all but the 
leading events of the apostolic age, whatever cause for it we may 
assign must be only coi^jectural. 

One solution, that has occurred to me, is immediately connected 
with the account which has been given of the origin of the agreement 
among the Gospels ; it is, that the correspondence in the arrangement 
of Mark and Luke had its source in the oral preaching and discourses 
of the Apostles. It is not probable, that the Apostles often, if ever, 

• I remarked in the first edition, that " the credit of this explanation belongs 
to Bishop Mai-sh." I have since observed that Grotius (Introduc. ad Comment, 
in Matthnum) says : — " Marci libro Graeco usus mihi videtur quisquis Is fuit 
Mattheei Grarcua interpres." — Note to 2nd Edition, 
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undertook to recite in one discourse, or in a connected series of dis- 
courses, all the transactions of the ministry of Jesus related by any one 
of the first three Evangelists. A^ccording to the particular occasion 
presented, or the special object which they had in view, they would 
group together events, sayings, and discourses, particularly adapted to 
their purpose. They would class their accounts of their Master, not 
narrate them chronologically. To this mode of teaching, we may, 
perhaps, look as the occasion of the agreement between Mark and 
Luke in the displacing of some events, and as the occasion, likewise, 
of the general want of chronological arrangement in Luke, and of the 
existence of something of a systematical^ founded upon a chronological^ 
arrangement in Matthew. 

This general solution may be accepted as probable, whether we can 
or cannot discover any special cause which might have affected the 
arrangement of those particular events to which Mark and Luke agree 
in giving a place different from that assigned to them by Matthew. It 
may, therefore, be scarcely worth while to enter into the inquiry, whether 
such causes can be coi^jectured. Yet it seems to me that they may be, 
and, as the subject will occupy but little space, I will venture to suggest 
them. 

The most important instance of misarrangement, in which Mark and 
Luke both differ from Matthew, is in the place which they assign to the 
voyage to Grennesaret, with the miracles accompanying and following 
it.* According to them, these events took place immediately- after the 
delivery of the parable of the sower, and some other striking parables 
and sayings of Jesus. These parables and sayings are of a general 
character, relating to the reception of the new religion, to the import- 
ance of listening to its truth, to its future rapid growth, and to the 
blessedness of its disciples. They are of the kind that might be 
repeated, by the Apostles and first preachers of Christianity, to an 
audience that had collected to listen and to inquire ; but many of whom 
had not yet professed themselves Christians. After having, in the 
words of their Master, warned such an audience, that the seed might 
fall on good ground or on bad ; that they should give heed to what 
they heard ; that the religion, which was but in its beginning, was, 
through the power of God, to extend itself widely ; that to every one 
who had, more should be given ; and that the disciples of Jesus were 

• See before, p. 247, seqq. 
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to bim as his dearest relatives,'*^ it would be natural to mention some 
of those displays of divine power upon which this new teacher founded 
his claims to divine authonty ; and, perhaps, no more striking series of * 
miracles could have been selected, than his commanding the winds and 
waves to be still, his giving sanity to a raging demoniac under circum- 
stances so extraordinary, the cure of a woman, long diseased, by her 
merely touching his garment, and his restoring life to the daughter of 
Jairus. It is thus, perhaps, that we may explain how the relation of some 
of the most remarkable miracles of Jesus came to be connected with the 
recital of some of his parables and sayings, in which he set before men the 
importance of listening to the truths which he taught. They were, in con- 
sequence, thus connected by Mark and Luke ; and the mistake into which 
Mark has particularly fallen, of supposing that the voyage to Gennesaret 
immediately followed the delivery of those parables f was facilitated by 
the circumstance, that they were actually delivered from a vessel on the 
lake near the shore at Capernaum, and that Jesus immediately after left 
the city. J 

We pass to another of the chronological discrepances among the 
Evangelists. Matthew relates, that Jesus, previously to his entering 
Capernaum on a certain Sabbath, cured a leper ; while Mark and Luke 
relate this cure as having been performed ^when Jesus had left Caper- 
naum, § after the Sabbath just mentioned, upon which day he appears, 
from all the Evangelists, first to have publicly preached in that city. 
Perhaps this disagreement may be thus explained. As Jesus, during 
his ministry in Galilee, fixed on Capernaum as his chief place of resi- 
dence, setting out on his journeys from it, and returning to it, we may 
suppose the Apostles to have been accustomed to begin some short 
narrative of his ministry with the mention of this fact, and an account 
of his first appearance in Capernaum as a public teacher. No particular 
miracle, except this cure of a leper, is related by either of the first three 
Evangelists as having been performed by Jesus before that event ; and 
this miracle is related by Matthew as taking place on the morning of 
the same day. As, then, a brief oral account of Christ's preaching in 
Gtililee would naturally commence with the mention of Capernaum as 
his chief place of residence, and as this would lead to an account of the 
furst day of his public ministry spent in that city, the miracle of the 

* Mark iv. 1-32. Luke viii. 4-21. f See before, p. 254. 

I Matthew xiii. i. 53. ^ See before, p. 247. 
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cure of the leper, which preceded his entrance into it, must either have 
been passed over in silence, or introduced subsequently into the narra- 
tive. I suppose the latter course to have been adopted, on account of 
its being a miracle that excited particular attention, and to which par- 
ticular importance had been attached ; as appears from its being related 
drcumstantially by all three of the Evangelists, and from the fact, that 
Mark and Luke represent it as a special cause why great multitudes 
flocked to Jesus. The particular impression which this miracle pro- 
duced may be ascribed to its probably being the first, or one of the 
first, that Jesus performed in Capernaum or its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and the first, therefore, which most of the spectators of it had 
witnessed ; to the horror with which leprosy was regarded among the 
Jews ; to the confidence manifested by Jesus in putting his hand upon 
the infectious sufferer ; to the incurable state of the disease by natural 
means; for he "was fiill of leprosy;"* and to the circumstance 
of our Saviour's sending the man to the priests, who were already 
his enemies, that they might certify, in effect, that a miracle had been 
performed. 

In the only remaining case of any importance, in which Mark and 
Luke agree together in differing from the arrangement of Matthew, the 
application of the general solution that has been proposed is obvious. 
According to this, narratives bearing upon the same point would be 
brought together in the oral discourses of the Apostles. Now there are 
two narratives, one relating to the disciples of Jesus plucking ears of 
grain on the Sabbath, and the other to the miraculous cure of a man 
with a withered hand, likewise on the Sabbath, which stand in inmie- 
diate connection in all three Evangelists. But, by Mark and Luke, an 
earlier period is assigned to these events than by Matthew, f They 
record them immediately after their account of the conversation with 
the disciples of John and the Pharisees concerning fasting, which 
occurred at Capernaum. The two narratives were, I believe, brought 
into connection with this account of our Saviour's discourse concerning 
fasting, from the circumstance, that all three relations bear directly on 
the same subject, the worthless character of the ceremonial and super- 
stitious observances of the Jews. In the one case, Jesus gave them to 
understand his estimate of their stated weekly fasts, and in the other, of 
their bigotry about the keeping of the Sabbath. 

• Luke ▼. 12. t See before, p. 250. 
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Thus the phenomenon of the misarrangement of events by Mark and 
Luke, in opposition to Matthew, may be accounted for. But another 
solution of it may likewise be given. Among the narratives relating to 
Jesus mentioned by Luke in the beginning of his Grospel, there may 
have been one which had obtained more credit and a wider circulation 
than any other. Now, without supposing Mark or Luke to have drawn 
their narratives from it, or to have relied upon it as an authority for 
individual facts, or to have used its language, except so far as it co* 
incided with forms of expression already familiar to them, they still may 
both have used it as a guide in respect to the succession of those events, 
with the true order of which it appears that they both were unac- 
quainted. It is to be observed, that it is only their coincidence with 
each other that presents any difficulty. The misarrangement in any one 
narrative, which they may be supposed to have used in common, requires 
no particular explanation. 

To return, then, to our general position, we suppose that the cor-^ 
respondences among the first three Gospels are to be explained by the 
fact, that the oral narratives of the Apostles were their common arche- 
type. Upon the supposition that those Gospels are genuine, it may be 
worth while to observe how little is assumed in coming to this conclu- 
sion, of which there can be any reasonable doubt. A great part of the 
oral discourses of the Apostles must have been historical ; for the acts and 
words of Jesus were the foundation of all that they taught, and the first 
object of the faith of their converts. And, when one of their number 
and two of their constant companions committed to writing, accounts of 
their common Master, it could not be otherwise than that these written 
accounts should strikingly correspond with those which had been ondly 
delivered, and, consequently, with each other. 

Section V. 

Iftferences from the Explanation which has been given qf the Correspond* 

encea among the first three ChapeU, 

The appearances which the first three Gospels present, when compared 
together, are adapted to excite our curiosity and interest, because they 
are of so remarkable a character as to imply that some extraordinaiy 
cause must have operated to produce them ; and that the discovery of 
this cause will throw light on the early history of Christianity. Let us 
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see, then, what, if we have reasoned correctly, may be inferred from the 
preceding investigation. 

The conclusion, that no one of the first three Evangelists copied from 
either of the other two, is important, as showing that their Gospels 
afford three distinct sources of information concerning the life of Jesus. 
The Evangelists, therefore, in their striking correspondence in the re- 
presentations of his character, miracles, and doctrines, must be consi- 
dered as strongly confirming each other's testimony. Nothing but 
reality, nothing but the fact, that Jesus had acted and taught as they 
represent, would have stamped his character and story so definitely and 
vividly on the minds of individuals ignorant of each other's writings, 
and enabled them to give narratives, each so consistent with itself, and 
all so accordant with one another. A false story concerning an ima- 
ginary character would have preserved no uniform type. It would have 
varied in its aspect according to the different temperament imd talents, 
the conceptions and purposes, of its various narrators. 

We may next observe, that if the notion that one Evangelist copied 
from another be given up, then the accordance among the first three 
Grospels proves them all to have been written at an early period, when 
the sources of authentic information were yet fully accessible, and before 
any interval had elapsed, during which the thousand exaggerations, 
perversions, and fables, to which the wonderful history of Jesus was 
particularly exposed, had had time to flow in and to change its character 
as it might appear in different narratives. 

If the Evangelists did not copy one from another, it follows, that the 
first three Grospels must aU have been written about the same period ; 
since, if one had preceded another by any considerable length of time, 
it cannot be supposed that the author of the later Grospel would have 
been unacquainted with the work of his predecessor, or would have 
neglected to make use of it ; especially when we take into view, that 
its reputation must have been well established among Christians. 
Whatever antiquity, therefore, we can show to belong to any one of the 
first three Gk)spels, the same, or nearly the same, we may ascribe to the 
other two. Now Luke, in the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles, 
speaks of his Gt)spel in terms which imply that this work had been 
completed but a little while before ; and, in the Acts, he brings down 
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the history to the end of the second year of Paul's residence at Home, 
which was some time after the sixtieth year of our era. According, 
likewise, to the remarks formerly made respecting the Gospel of Mark,* 
it must have been written about the year 66, when St. Peter is sup- 
posed to have suffered martyrdom at Rome. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that no one of the first three Gospels was written long before or 
long after the year 60. 

Again, the Gospel of Matthew was written in Hebrew; and the 
present Greek translation of it was extant very early in the second 
century. But, before this time, the Gt)spel8 of Mark and Luke were in 
existence, and, probably, in extensive circulation; for we cannot account 
for the remarkable coincidence of language between our Greek transla* 
tion of Matthew and those Gospels, but by the supposition, that the 
translator, through his familiarity with them, was led to adopt their 
expressions when suitable to his purpose. 

We have seen, that the Evangelists neither copied one from another, 
nor from common written documents, such as have been imagined. 
But, if the supposition of an Original Gospel, receiving constant addi- 
tions and alterations from successive transcribers, be unfounded, the 
notion connected with it, of the corruption of our present Gospels by 
similar additions and alterations, loses all appearance of probability. 
The former supposition has served to introduce the latter, has been 
blended with it, and has been regarded as affording the chief evidence 
of its truth. But, the whole theory concerning an Original Gospd 
falling to the ground, the notion of any such corruption of our present 
Gospels as has been supposed is left, unsupported by a plausible argu- 
ment, to its intrinsic incredibility. 

With that theory is likewise connected the supposition, that other 
more ancient Gospels were in common use among Christians after the 
apostolic age, and before the late period, when, as it has been pretended, 
our present Gospels first came into general use. These more ancient 
gospels, it may be recollected, are imagined to have been, in common 
with our first three Gospels, derived from the Original Gospel ; and all 
the books of this class are supposed to have agreed with and differed 

* See before, p. 220, seq. 
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from one another in much the same manner as do now the three Gt)s- 
pels which alone remain. As there was nothing, according to the 
theory, to stop this process of refashioning the Original G-ospel, and the 
consequent multiplication of new gospels more or less varying from one 
another, till about the close of the second century, when it is admitted 
that our present Gospels had assumed nearly the form they now 
possess, and had obtained general reception, it follows, that many 
different compilations must have been in common use before. The 
inference, considered in its various other bearings, is incredible; but, if 
the theory of an Original Gospel be false, no compilations of the sort 
described could have existed. 

A different ground, it is true, may be taken ; the notion, that those 
earlier gospels descended, in common with our own, from an Original 
Gospel, may be abandoned, and it may still be maintained that there 
were histories of Christ, such, for instance, as those mentioned in the 
introduction to Luke's Gt)spel, not only prior to our present Gospels, 
but in common use among Christians after the apostolic age, and 
during a great part of the second century. The supposition of gospels 
in common use before those which we now possess is thus presented in 
its simplest form, unembarrassed with any hypothesis respecting the 
mode of their formation. I shall here view it in reference only to the 
investigation in which we have been engaged. 

The proposition, that our present Gospels, about the end of the 
second century, took the place of other gospels, which had before been 
regarded as of authority, cannot be made plausible, except on the theory 
of an Original Grospel, from which our present Gbspels and those other 
gospels were equally derived. It is only by representing the supposed 
earlier gospels as works of the same character with those now extant, 
derived in a similar manner from the same source, so that all were but 
refashionings of the same original document, or documents, that any 
plausibility can be given to the supposition, that our present Gospels, 
on the ground of their being more complete works of the same class, 
superseded those earlier narratives, which aiie imagined to have been 
comparatively imperfect. But, when it is agreed that those more 
ancient gospels, upon the supposition that any such were in common 
use during the second century, were not branches, growing with our 
present Gospels from a oonunon stock, an Original Gospel, but were 
distinct works, permanent in their form, having each a proper indivi- 
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duality, then we perceiye at once, that books, which, since the apostolic 
age, had been in common use among Christians as authentic histories 
of their Master, could not have been displaced and annihilated by a new 
set of books, introduced about the end of the second century. It would 
be as easy to beUeye, that a new growth might spring up under a forest 
in full vigor, and overshade and choke the trees, which, for more than a 
century, had been taking root in the soil. 



Section VI. 

Illustration qf the first three Gospels to be derived from the drcwnn- 
stances connected with their Composition, 

The view we have taken of the origin of the correspondences among 
the first three Gospels is important as regards the explanation of those 
Gospels, particularly that of Luke. It opens a new source of illustra- 
tion. 

The Apostles, fimiiliar as they were with the words of their Master, 
and continually using them in their discourses, would often quote them 
disjoined from their original connection. They would blend together 
those uttered at different times in relation to the same subject ; and 
they would, likewise, naturally apply to new occasions his striking ex- 
pressions and figurative language, so as sometimes to divert his words, 
more or less, from their primitive meaning, or, at least, from their pri- 
mary reference. But these characteristics of their preaching would be 
likely to produce an effect on works bearing such a relation to it as we 
suppose the three Gospels to have done. 

This effect is less obvious in the Gospel of Matthew than in that of 
Luke. But in Matthew's Gospel we find, I believe, what may be called 
a systematic, though quite natural, arrangement, connected with his 
general regard to chronological order. When some striking occasion 
presented itself, he seems, in a few instances, to have brought together 
sayings of our Lord which he viewed as related to each other, but 
which were uttered at different times. 

Thus, in the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew appears to have in- 
tended to give a general view of our Lord's teaching, and, taking for 
his basis what was spoken on that occasion, to have connected with it 
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other precepts and declarations, whicli, if I may so speak, had been at- 
tracted to and associated with that discourse, through their bearing on 
its main purpose or on particular subjects introduced into it. In con- 
sequence, some of our Lord's words as there given belong, as may seem, 
to a later period of his ministry ; some appear to have been called forth 
by particular occasions, which afterwards occurred ; and precepts which 
were accommodated to, and limited by, the peculiar and temporary cir- 
cumstances of those who had devoted themselves to him as his disci- 
ples, and which, perhaps, were not addressed to them till their number 
was increased, and their conceptions of their new duties were more en- 
larged, are blended with precepts of universal obligation. 

But the most important example, perhaps, of this characteristic of 
his Gospel is to be found in the prophecy, as given by him, of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and of the coming of the Son of Man. 
This appears, from a comparison with Luke, to be a compilation of 
several discourses,* the bearing and purport of all of which are not 
to be correctly comprehended without regarding them in connection 
with the occasions on which Luke reports them to have been deli- 
vered. It is to be recollected, that, according to the Gospel of 
Mark,f Matthew was not present at this discourse. 

The effects resulting from the manner in which the Apostles, in 
their teaching, may be supposed to have used the words of their Mas- 
ter is little, if at all, to be discerned in the Gospel of Mark. His 
account of the sayings of our Lord is much more limited than that of 
either Matthew or Luke ; and generally of those which he reports, the 
relation to the circumstances which called them forth, and the relation 
to each other, appear to have been well settled. The influence of the 
oral teaching of the Apostles on the constniction of his Gospel seems 
to have extended little further, than to affect directly or mediately 
its chronological arrangement, as formerly suggested. J 

But the operation of those characteristics, which have been ex- 
plained, of the oral teaching of the Apostles on the Gospel of 
Luke, was, I conceive, so great, that this Gospel, in consequence, 
presents throughput remarkable appearances, to which we will now 

• Compare Luke xvii. 22-37, and xxi. 5-36, with Matthew xxiv. 1-42 ; Luke 
xii. 35-48 with Matt. xxiv. 42-51 ; and Luke xix. 11-27 with Matt. xxv. 14-30. 
f Ch. xiii. 3. t See before, p. 293, seqq. 
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attend. The proof of the correctness of the views of it which we are 
about to take must be drawn principally from a comparison of it 
with the Grospel of Matthew, though Mark may afford occasional as- 
sistance. 

I. In the first place, Luke has sometimes, I think, given the words 
of Jesus in such a connection, that they have a meaning which he did 
not express, though it be one which he might have expressed. The 
following is an example. 

According to Matthew, Jesus, in forewarning his Apostles of the per- 
secution which they would endure from the enemies of his religion, 
tells them that in this they would be like him, that their treatment 
would be similar to his own, and charges them not to be detened by 
it from proclaiming the truths which he had taught them. He says 
(x. 26-28) :— 

" Fear them not, then. For there is nothing covered which is not 
to be unveiled, nor any thing secret which is not to be made known. 
What I tell you in darkness, speak in the light ; and what is whispered 
in your ear, proclaim on the house-tops. And fear not those who may 
kill the body, but cannot kill the soul ; rather fear him who can destroy 
both soul and body in hell." 

The passage goes on with the words, " Are not two sparrows sold 
for a penny ?" and those that follow. 

Here, when it is said, " For there is nothing covered which is not to 
be unveiled ;" the meaning is, that there were no secrets in his religion. 
It was to be fully proclaimed. Nothing was to be kept concealed 
through fear of men. Thus Mark, after relating the parable of the 
sower and its explanation to the disciples, represents our Lord as say- 
ing,* — "Is the lamp brought to be put under the measure or the bench, 
and not to be set on its stand ? Nothing is hidden but that it may be 
made known, nor was any thing concealed but that it might be brought 
to light ;" which words are, I think, to be understood thus : — I have 
not come to keep back the truths of religion, but to reveal them. There 
is nothing in my discourses intended to hide them, there was nothing 
intended to conceal them in the parable you have just heard ; on the 
contrary, my modes of speaking are adopted, because they are most 
likely effectually to impress these truths upon the minds of such hearers 

as I address. 

* Mark iv. 21, 22. 
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Luke has one passage* similar to the last. But in another place he 
ascribes these words to Jesus (xii. 1-5) : — 

*^ He said to his disciples, Above all things beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. For every thing covered shall 
be laid open, and every thing concealed made known. What ye have 
spoken in darkness will be heard in light, and what ye have whispered 
in closets proclaimed upon house-tops. 

'* But 1 say to you, my Mends, be not afraid of those who kill the 
body, and after this can do nothing more; but I will instruct you whom 
to fear ; fear him, who, after having killed, hath power to cast into 
hell." 

The passage continues, like that in Matthew, " Are not five sparrows 
sold for two pennies ?" &c. 

The first part of this passage, it is evident from the turns of expres- 
sion, and from its connection with what follows, was intended to be a 
report of the same words of Jesus which are given by Matthew. 
There seems no ground for doubt, that their true sense and proper 
bearing appear in Matthew ; but, if this be so, their meaning was mis- 
apprehended by Luke. This may have arisen from the circumstance, 
that these striking words had, previously to the composition of his Gos- 
pel, been sometimes separated from their original connection, and ap- 
plied to the subject of hypocrisy, to which they so well admit of being 
accommodated. 

The following is another example of the same kind. 
In Matthew, we find these words in the Sermon on the Mount.f 
" Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
ber that thy brother has a charge against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go away ; first reconcile thy brother to thee, and 
then come and offer thy gift. Show thy good-will towards him who 
has this charge against thee,! quickly, whilst thou art in the way with 
him;§ lest he bring thee before the judge, and the judge deliver thee 

• Luke viii. 16-18. f Matthew v. 23-26. 

J The word translated " adversary," in the Common Version, properly means 
adversary in a suit at law, and the person here intended hy the term is the same 
as " thy brother who has a chaise against thee." 

§ The conception appears to be of the person who has injured his brother, 
meeting him in the public way; as he himself, having left the altar, is seeking 
him. The words, however, may be understood as they are by Luke, — " Whilst 
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to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Truly, I say to thee, thou 
wilt not come out thence till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing." 

This is the conclusion of a passage in which our Saviour warns his 
followers, in the most solenm manner, against being angry without 
cause, and expressing ill-will to others even by injurious language. 
The words which immediately precede are these : — " Whoever shall call 
his brother a reprobate shall be punishable by the fire of hell." It was 
common among the Jews to represent a sin or an injury under the 
figure of a debt, and the whole passage, therefore, is closely connected. 
He who has injured his brother is directed not even to worship God, 
till he has effected a reconciliation. He is to show his good-will 
toward him quickly, lest he should be called to suffer the fuU punish- 
ment of his offence. 

In Luke, the last part of the passage under consideration appears in 
quite another connection, and with a different meaning.* 

" Hypocrites ! Ye can judge correctly of the appearances of the 
earth and sky ; how is it that ye do not judge correctly of the present 
time ? Why, even from yourselves, do you not decide on what is right. 
Por, as thou art going with thy adversary to the magistrate, strive on 
the way that he may let thee go free, lest he drag thee before the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee over to the officer, and the officer cast thee 
into prison. I tell thee, that thou wilt not come put thence till thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing." 

Here our Saviour is represented as reproaching the bigoted Jews for 
their blindness to the character of the times, by which is meant, to 
those proofs of a divine interposition that his ministry was continually 
affording. Even if these proofs were less striking, they might judge 
from themselves what it was right for them to do ; which was to secure 
the favor of God, and to obtain from him pardon of their sins by refor- 
mation. Otherwise, they would be acting as one who should make no 
effort to propitiate his creditor (as he might do) ; and who, in conse- 
quence, should be condemned to imprisonment till the full amount of 
his debt was paid ; that is, they would remain exposed to the fiill 
punishment of their sins. The figurative language here used is illus- 
trated by that of the parablef concerning the servant, to whom his 

thou art on the way with him," that is, to the judge ; the literal meaning being, 
** before thou art called to account for thy sin against him." 

* Luke xii. 56-59. 

t Matthew xviii. 23-35. 
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master first forgave a debt, and afterward enforced its payment, on 
account of the cruelty of that servant toward one of his fellows. " And 
his master, being angry with him, delivered him to the executioners of 
the law till he should pay all that he owed." 

It is true, that Jesus may have used the same, or similar words and 
figures in different senses on different occasions. But, as regards this 
passage in Luke, there is not merely the fact, that the words are found 
in Matthew with another connection and meaning ; but the obscurity 
of the passage itself, the want of obvious adaptation of one part to 
another, and the difficulty in discovering the relations of the ideas, serve 
to show, that expressions have been brought together which were not 
originally connected. 

II. Luke's Grospel presents cases of another kind, in which, though 
the meaning of the words of our Saviour is not changed essentially, or 
perhaps not at all, yet, through some leading association in the mind of 
the Evangelist, they are brought together in a new connection, and 
applied to a subject to which they did not primarily relate. Thus, after 
the appointment of the Apostles, Matthew represents their Master as 
giving them directions appropriate to their pecidiar duties. For these, 
Luke has substituted a series of more general declarations and precepts, 
taken principally from the Sermon on the Mount. Yet it will be per- 
ceived by one who reads his collection attentively, that he had, through- 
out, the peculiar case of the Apostles in his mind, and regarded the 
words which he has given as specifically referring to them. In this 
respect, the discourse has the character which is shown in the first 
words of it, as compared with those in Matthew. Instead of " Blessed 
are the poor in spirit," Luke gives, as a direct address to the Apostles, 
" Blessed are ye poor." 

From inattention to this circumstance, there has been sup- 
posed to be a want of connection in the discourse, which does not 
appear when it is viewed under its proper aspect. This may be 
illustrated in that portion of it which has been regarded as least 
coherent. 

After inculcating virtues which were peculiarly required in the 

Apostles, love of enemies, irresistance to injury, disregard of their 
private rights, universal benevolence and kindness, fi*eedom from hasty 
judgment, and the doing good to others in full measure, the discourse 
thus proceeds to enforce the necessity of their rightly appri^hending and 

VOL. I. X 
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fully performing their own duty in order to qualify them to be teacherB 

of others. ♦ 

'* Then he spoke to them in a figmre, — ^Can the blind lead the blind P 

Will they not both fall into a ditch Pf A disciple is not above his 

teacher^ but every one properly prepared will be as his teacher. % ^^y 

dost thou look at the straw in thy brother's eye, and not consider the 

beam in thine own eye? Or how canst thou say to thy brother. 

Brother, let me take out the straw which is in thine eye, whilst thoa 

perceivest not the beam which is in thine own eye? Hypocrite I first put 

the beam out of thine own eye, and then thou wilt see clearly to take the 

straw out of thy brother's eye. § No good tree produces bad fruit, nor 

does a bad tree produce good fruit. For every tree is known by its firuit* 

Men do not gather figs from thorns, nor grapes from a bramble. || The 

good man, out of the good storehouse of his mind, produces what is good ; 

and the bad man, out of the bad storehouse of hiA mind, produces what 

is bad ; for the mouth speaks from the fulness of the mind." % 

These sayings are all connected together and connected with the rest 
of the discourse, as all relating to the character required in a moral and 
religious teacher. That the tone which runs through them is not alto- 
gether what we might expect in an address of Jesus to his Apostles, is 
to be accounted for by the fact, that their original reference was different 
from what is here assigned them. Their application, likewise, is to be 
conceived of as hypothetical, not direct ; as pointed against faults of 
character which the Apostles were to avoid, not which they were sup« 
posed to have. 

With one exception, these sayings, though their reference is changed, 
retain their original meaning. The exception to which I refer is in the 
words, " A disciple is not above his teacher ; but every one properly 
prepared will be as his teacher ;" the meaning of which, in their present 
connection, is, that he ¥nU be as his teacher in ability to communicate 

• Luke vi. 39-45. 

f See Matthew xv. 14, whence it appears that this language was used by Jesus 
concerning ihefalte teaching of the Pharisees. 

X Comp. Matthew x. 24, John xiii. 16, and xv. 20. 

§ Comp. Matthew vii. 3-5. 

II See Matthew vii. 16-18, where this figurative language is connected with the 
direction to ^'beware of false teacker»\" and Matthew xii. 33, where Jesus 
demands that the test here given should be applied to his own teaching and 
character. 

% Comp. Matthew xii. 34, 35. 
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instruction ; but this is not the sense of the corresponding passages of 
Matthew and John, which have been noted in the margin. There 
the meaning is, that the Apostles must not expect to be better treated 
than their Master, and must be as ready to humble themselves as 
he was. 

III. Occasionally St. Luke, after giving the words of our Saviour on 
some particular occasion, seems to have subjoined other words, uUered 
by him at a different time, as a sort of commentary on what he then 
said, or on the incident related, without intending that the latter words 
shoidd be conjoined with the preceding as forming one discourse, but 
also without sufficiently discriminating them ; so that a degree of con- 
fusion and obscurity is produced. 

Thus, the parable of the dishonest steward * is concluded with ex- 
hortations to the proper use of riches, ending with the declaration, 
" Ye cannot be servants of God and of Mammon." After which, the 
narrative of Luke thus proceeds :f — 

"And the Pharisees, who were lovers of money, heard all this, 
and scoffed at him. And he said to them. Ye make yourselves appear 
righteous in the sight of men, but God knows your hearts. For what 
is highly exalted among men is an abomination before God. 

" The Law and the Prophets were till John. Since then the king- 
dom of God has been announced, and every one is forcing into it. But 
heaven and earth may pass away more easily than one tittle fall from 
the Law. 

" Whoever puts away his wife and marries another commits 
adultery; and he who marries her who was put away commits 
adultery." 

After this follows the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 

Here, at first view, no connection appears ; but the train of thought 
admits of an explanation upon the principle just stated. 

St. Luke, having recorded the declaration of Jesus, that the Pharisees, 
who were highly exalted among men, were an abomination before God, 
his thoughts turned to that part of their character on which they par- 
ticularly prided themselves, their strict observance of the Law, that is, 
the ceremonies and rites of the Law ; and this led him to insert those 
words of his Master, which announced that these ceremonies and rites 
were abolished by Christianity, that they were virtually abrogated when 

♦ Luke xvi. 1-13. f Luke xvi. 14-18. 

X 2 
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John proclaimed the kingdom of heaven. But with these words, as 
uttered by Jesus, was connected an incidental or parenthetical remark, 
which is thus giveu by Matthew : * — " From the days of John the 
Baptist, until now, the kingdom of heaven is forcing its way, and the 
violerU are uizing upon ii" I refer to the last words, which are thus 
expressed by Luke : — " and every one is forcing into it." In these 
words I suppose Jesus to have referred to those many Jews, who, 
possessed with false notions of the character of the Messiah, as a deliverer 
from the tyranny of the Bomans, and ready for deeds of violence, were 
eager to enlist as his followers, striving to force themselves upon him 
without any of the dispositions which he required in his disciples. 
The words in question, as given by Luke, are out of place, and appear 
only in consequence of their original connection with those which 
precede. 

But, having introduced this mention of the abolition of the ritual 
Law, Luke proceeds to limit the language in which it is expressed, by 
another declaration of our Lord : — " Heaven and earth may pass away 
more easily than one tittle fall from the Law." " The Law" is a term 
used in the New Testament in various senses, and with a very different 
force and bearing in different connections. In the mouth of a Jew it 
denoted, in one of its meanings, the whole of religion as understood by 
him. The Law, or the Law of Gt)d, for the terms were equivalent, 
was his religion. In this sense the expression might be " the Law," 
simply, or " the Law and the Prophets." By our Saviour, either term 
was used in an analogous sense, to denote those essential truths of reli- 
gion and morality, which alone constitute the Old Testament, or any 
part of it, a book of religious instruction, and entitle it to be called by 
the name of " the Law." * These, the true Law of God, could never be 
abrogated. Heaven and earth might pass away, but they would remain 
unchangeable. Using the term in this meaning, he declares, " that to 
do to others as we would that they should do to us is the Law and the 
Prophets," that is, a summary .of all the social duties taught by them ; 
and, elsewhere, that the whole Law and the Prophets depend on love to 
Grod and love to man. This was the Law from which not the smallest 
letter nor tittle could pass away ; and this Law the Pharisees, instead 
of observing, were continually violating ; and were thus an abomina- 
tion before God. 

The passage respecting divorce is introduced with reference to the 

• Matthew xi. 12. 
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sanction which the Pharisees gave to the greatest license, in this respect, 
on the part of the husbdnd. No instance, perhaps, could have been 
chosen, which would have presented, in stronger contrast, their avowed 
morality with the morality taught by Christ. 

The parable of Dives and Lazarus has no relation to the Pharisees; 
for, considering their austerity of manners, Jesus could not have typified 
them by one who " feasted sumptuously every day." It was suggested 
to the recollection of the Evangelist by the discourse of our Saviour 
respecting the use and misuse of wealth, which gave occasion to aU on 
which we have been remarking. 

IV. In other instances, St. Luke has given fragments of what was 
said by our Saviour at a particular time, omitting the connecting and 
explanatory passages, so that, though the sense of every part might be 
clear to his own mind, or to the minds of those who were possessed of 
the information current among the first Christians, yet it is not at the 
present day discernible from his Grospel alone, and we learn it only by a 
comparison of his accounts with those of Matthew. 

Matthew has preserved the striking and appropriate discourse de- 
livered by Jesus, when, after his ciuing a demoniac, the Pharisees said, 
'' This man casts out demons only through Beelzebub, the prince of 
demons." * In immediate connection, the Evangelist proceeds thus : f 
— "Then some of the teachers of the Law and the Pharisees spoke, 
saying. Teacher, we wish to see a sign from thee. But he answered 
them, A wicked and apostate race would have a sign ; but no sign will 
be given it, except the sign of Jonah the Prophet." Jesus then speaks 
in strong figurative language of the depravity and indocility of the race 
with whom he had to do, concluding thus : % — 

" When an unclean spirit has gone out of a man, it passes through 
desert places in search of rest, and finds it not. Then it says, I wili 
return to my house whence I came out ; and, upon returning, it finds 
the house unoccupied, swept, and put in order. Then it goes and 
brings with it seven other spirits worse than itself, and they enter in and 
dwell there, and the last state of that man is worse than the first. So 
will it be with this evil race." 

The evil race spoken of was the great body of the Jews. The nation 
is compared to an incurable madman, who, after an interval of quiet, 

* See Matthew zii. 22-37. f Matthew xii. 38, seqq. 

X Matthew xii. 413-45. 
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relapses into more violent insanity. The figure was suggested bj ihe 
cure of the demoniac, which gave occasion to the disoouTse. To under- 
stand its application, we must consider that the Jews, since their retani 
from the Babylonish captivity, had not fidlen into idolatry, and did not 
regard themselves as exposed to punishment from God. They thought 
themselves much better than their countrymen of former times. They 
said, *' If we had lived in the days of our fathers, we would not have 
been partners with them in slaying the Prophets." * But they hated, 
and were about to cause the death of, Jesus, the greatest of GKmI's 
messengers to their nation, and to display their enmity towards bis 
disciples, as their fathers had persecuted and put to death their religious 
teachers. They were about to manifest the same disobedience to God, 
which their predecessors had done, in a manner still more outrageous. 
The interval of seeming amendment in the nation was no real change 
for the better. The evil spirit had returned, and found his house pre- 
pared for his reception, and entered in with seven other spirits worse 
than himself. 

In Luke, the passage remarked upon appears almost in the same 
words, t But he, after giving a portion of our Saviour's first reply to 
the Pharisees, immediately subjoins this passage, separated from its 
proper connection, and without any thing to explain it, for even the last 
sentence, *' So will it be with this evil race," is omitted. It would be 
impossible from Luke's Gospel alone to determine its reference and 
ultimate meaning. 

y. In one instance, a portion of the Sermon on the Mount, we have 
found a discourse of Jesus referred by Luke to an occasion on which it 
was not delivered. Another striking example of the same kind occurs, 
I believe, in the discourse consisting of a series of denunciations against 
the Pharisees. This has the appearance of having been one of the last 
and most solemn acts of the ministiy of Jesus. It is represented by 
Matthew as having been delivered by him at Jerusalem, only two days 
before his death, in the temple, which he had then entered for the last 
time, amid a concourse of people, among whom many of the Pharisees 
were standing as listeners. According to Matthew he concluded it 
thus : { — 

'' Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! who killest the teachers and stonest those 

« 

* Matthew xxiii. 30. f Luke zi. 24 26. 

X See Matthew xxiiL 13-39. 
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who are sent to thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together as a bird gathers her young under her wings ; and ye would 
not ! Behold your house is left you deserted. For I declare to you, 
Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say. Blessed is he who 
cometh in the name of the Lord. 

" And Jesus went out and left the temple." 

The words of Jesus, just quoted, are misplaced by Luke, and their 
meaning obscured in consequence. * It is obvious what a most striking 
conclusion they form to the discourse, if we regard it as it appears in 
Matthew. 

Till his business on earth drew toward its accomplishment, it would 
not have been the part of wisdom in Jesus to exasperate to the utter- 
most the passions of the Pharisees, especially under circumstances 
which put his life in their power. Nor, till his Apostles and other 
followers had been formed to their duties, as far as might be, by his 
personal influence, would it have been prudent to place them in such 
open and irreconcilable opposition to those, whose sanctity, and whose 
authority as religious teachers, had been so reverenced by their coun- 
trymen. But the deadly hatred of the Pharisees was no longer to be 
avoided, it was to be encountered ; and his followers had received, and 
were just about to receive, in his resurrection from the dead, evidence 
which could leave no doubt in their minds of his divine mission. Ac- 
cordingly, though in Matthew's account of the preaching of Jesus we 
find previously strong expressions of censure upon the Pharisees, or 
upon some of their number, yet there is nothing at once so plain and 
unreserved in its meaning, so direct and general in its application, so 
terrible in its reproaches and denunciations, and pronounced so formally 
and solemnly to a public assembly representing the whole Jewish 
nation. Every thing now conspired to give weight to his words. The 
utterance of them appears not as an incidental act of his ministry, but 
as purposed beforehand, as a main object of it; as a testimony delivered 
in the name of God, not against the character of the Pharisees alone, 
but against hypocrisy and bigotry, whatever forms they might assume. 

All, therefore, according to the narrative of Matthew, is consistent* 
But Luke represents this discourse against the Pharisees as having been 
uttered somewhere at a distance from Jerusalem, in a private house,-— 
the house of a Pharisee, who had, at least with a show of hospitality, 
invited Jesus as a guest.f The occasion, likewise, assigned by Luke, 

« See Luke ziii. 34, 85. t Luke xi. 37-52. 
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does not seem such as the discourse required. The Evangelist says : — 
** Now while he was teaching, a Pharisee asked him to dine with him. 
And he entered and placed himself at table. But the Pharisee won- 
dered, when he saw that he did not wash his hands before dinner [con- 
formably to a ceremony of the Jews, to which they attached great 
importance]. But the Lord said to him, Now you Pharisees make 
dean the outside of the cup and dish, but ye are full within of n^Nicity 
and wickedness." And then follows, with some variation in the report, 
the same discourse which is given by Matthew as delivered in tbe 
temple at Jerusalem. The misplacing of this discourse by Luke may 
be accounted for by the supposition, that Jesus did, on the occasion to 
which this Evangelist has referred it, make some comments on the 
superstitious observances of the Pharisees, and speak of their worth- 
lessness, contrasting it with the importance of justice, mercy, and 
truth. 

VI. One other characteristic of Luke's Gospel remains to be men- 
tioned. He gives di£ferent discourses of Jesus with so slight a form of 
transition from one to another, or perhaps without any, that they all 
appear, at first view, either to form but one discourse, or to have been 
delivered consecutively. Some discourses of our Lord, we may suppose, 
had been blended together in the oral teacliing of the Apostles, as re- 
lating to the same subject, or as illustrating each other ; and some may 
have been narrated without mention of the occasion on which they were 
delivered, this occasion not .being of particular interest. As Luke was 
unacquainted with the chronological order and original relation of these 
discourses, he has collected and placed them miscellaneously, without 
carefully separating one from another. An example of this is furnished 
by that portion of his Gospel which begins with the fourteenth verse of 
the eleventh chapter, and ends with the ninth verse of the thirteenth 
chapter. 

This view of the formation and character of Luke's Gospel may assist 
us in understanding it, and solve some difficulties with which we might 
otherwise be embarrassed. But the consideration of the phenomena 
that have been pointed out leads to a further conclusion. It is difficult 
to state them without implying the circiunstances in wliich they had 
their origin. They are accounted for at once, if we suppose that the 
Apostles, regarding the words of their Master as embodying the truths 
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of his religion, were accu»tomed to bring them together in different 
forms, to apply them on various occasions, and sometimes to change 
their original sense and adapt striking expressions to a new subject ; 
and that, such being the case, they were collected and arranged by one 
who, like St. Luke, was not personally conversant with Jesus, but 
derived his information from the preaching and conversation of his im- 
mediate followers. This solution explains aU the appearances presented, 
and I know of no other which will explain them. But this solution 
rests on the belief, that the words recorded in the fiist three Gospels 
were uttered by Jesus. 

Section VII. 
Concluding Remarks, 

It has been my purpose to show, that, when we consider the agree- 
ments and differences among the first three Gospels, we find their 
character to be such as cannot be accounted for by the supposition^ 
that the Evangelists copied either one firom another, or all from common 
written documents. Some common archetype, however, they must have 
had ; the corresponding passages which we find in them, if they did 
not previously exist in a determinate written form, must have existed 
orally in forms nearly resembling those which they now present ; and 
this supposition of a model, partly fixed, by a regard to truth and by 
frequent repetition, and partly fluctuating, through the changes of oral 
narration, is the only one that accounts satisfactorily for the phenomena 
presented. 

But the narratives which the Evangelists have thus transmitted to u» 
were the original accounts of the Apostles and first preachers of 
Christianity. This appears firom the accordance of the Gt)spels with 
each other in the view which they present of the marvellous character 
and ministry of Christ. Accounts so wonderful, especially if one fancy 
them unfounded in truth, would have been distorted in many different 
ways, with or without some dishonest purpose, if abandoned to oral 
tradition, floating through different countries, and received and trans- 
mitted by thousands of new converts. We cannot suppose, that, after 
the apostolic age, three unconnected writers, founding their narratives 
upon oral accounts alone, would have harmonized together as do 
the three Evangelists.* The agreement and difference among these 

* See before, p. Ill, seqq. 
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Goepeis present a Tery extraordiiiary, or rather a unique phenomenon, 
which requires a peculiar cause for its solution, and this cause is, I 
think, to be found only in the fact, that they were all based upon un* 
written nairatiyes, which had, as yet, lost nothing of their original 
character; and which, therefore, were the narratiyes, true or false, of 
the first preachers of the religion. 

In reading those Gbspels, therefore, we are in effect Ustening to the 
Tery words of the Apostles ; we are, if I nuiy so speak, introduced into 
their presence, to receive their testimony concerning deeds and words, 
which they affirm that they saw and heard, and miracles of such a char 
racter, that it would be idle to suppose them deceived or mistaken ia 
their reports. The question, then, concerning the truth of Christianity, 
under this aspect of its evidences, lies within a narrow compass. Bea- 
lize, as far as you can, the characters and circumstances of the Apostles ; 
place yourselves, in imagination, in their presence, attend to their tes- 
timony, and search for every motive and feeling that might lead them, 
all in common, at the hazard of every worldly good, to persist in assert- 
ing the truth of stories, which they knew, and thousands of their 
hearers knew, and all might know, to be false. Just so far as any 
probable motive may be assigned for such conduct, just so far, and no 
further, may the truth of Christianity be rendered doubtful. 

Thus, if we have reasoned rightly, an inqubry, which might at first 
view seem to many a matter of curiosity rather than of great interest, 
has led us to some important conclusions ; among which the most 
remarkable is, that the very structure of the first three Gk>spels affords, 
when they are compared together, proof of the truth of the history 
they contain, and, consequently, of the miraculous origin of our reli^ 
gion. Such a result from a proper examination, and a correct view, of 
the very peculiar phenomena of those Gospeb was, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected. 

Whether we regard the history of Christ as true or false, there can 
be no question, that the estabHshment of Christianity is the most me- 
morable event in the history of our race, tbat which has produced the 
greatest and most permanent effects upon the character and condition 
of men. To produce such results, some most extraordinary cause or 
causes must have been in operation. But, if the account of those 
causes which we, as Christians, receive, be not true, the whole early 
history of Christianity will assume a new aspect. Imagine fraud, en- 
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thusiasm, mistake, singular combiBations of drcamstances, all or any 
thing that can be moulded into a plaodble scheme to account for the 
origin and rapid progress of our religion ; still, if it was not, as re- 
presented, a religion from Qod, established by miraculous proof, all its 
original bearings upon every individual, and every subject with which 
it had relation, must have been essentially different from what we con- 
ceive them to have been. As we suppose the religion true or false, we 
are obliged to suppose causes in action of the most opposite character, 
— ^the power of God in one case, and fraud and delusion, or error, of 
whatever kind it may be fancied, in the other. But those causes by 
which Christianity was established, let us suppose them what we will, 
must have stamped their own character ineffaceabiy upon whatever was 
subjected to their operation. If Christianity were false, we should find 
dear marks of falsehood in the history of Jesus, in the conduct, preach* 
ing, and writings of those teachers who immediately succeeded him, in 
the accounts of its propagation, in the direct and indirect notices of its 
early converts, in its real or pretended bearings upon the history of 
the times, and espedally in its doctrines and morals. We should dis- 
tinguish, at first sight, such an attempt to counterfeit the power and 
wisdom of God. But truth is always consistent, and discovers itself 
in all its aspects and connections ; and hence it is, that we can in- 
vestigate scarcely any subject relating to the early history of our reli- 
gion, without some new confirmation of our faith. Though many parts 
of this history are lost, yet many remain, spread over a wide field, so 
that we may pursue our inquiries through various and very different 
paths, all terminating in the same condusion, the divine Origin of 
Christianity. 
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NOTE E. 

(See pp. 132, 133, 184, 136, 136, and 144.) 
JUSTIN MARTYR'S QUOTATIONS. 



Section I. 



Juiim^t QHotationB from ike OospeU, 

The following specimen of Justin's quotations from the Gospels, as 
I believe, is furnished by Bishop Marsh.* I quote it as given by hiin^ 
omitting his notes, which are unimportant to our present purpose. He 
aays, — ^" If the *Av«|inifMM^pumi rfir 'Avorr^tpr, from which he professes 
to quote the discourses of Christ, were no other than our four Grospels, 
we might justly infer, that the same verbal agreement which takes 
pkice between Justin's quotations from the Psalms and the text of the 
Septnagint, would take place also between Justin's quotations from the 
discourses of Christ and those discourses as recorded by our Evange- 
lists. I will select, therefore, the most remarkable of our Saviour's 
discourses, the Sermon on the Mount. With the exception of one or 
two short sentences, all Justin's quotations from the Sermon on the 
Mount are contained within the compass of six pages in his first 
Apology. I will lay before the reader, therefore, aU his quotations 
from the Sermon on the Mount, contained in these six pages (pp. 
21-26, ed. Thirlby). I will place them in the order in which they fol- 
low each other in Justin's Apology, and will distinguish them by be- 
ginning each of JuaHn's quotations with a capUal" 



Justin's Quotations from the 
Sennon on the Mount. 
*Of &y ^fifikit^ ywaud wp6s rh 

El 6 i^edKfA6s aov 6 Sc{i^f 
<ncMf9a\i{9i o-c, ^icico^y a(n6ir 

ffviiip4p*i ydp trot fiofS^aXfiov 
clo'cXOcur cis r^y fivurtXticof 
T&v obpatwVf ^ /i€T& r&y 9io 
ircfi^Oiiyai els rh m&viav ir^p. 



Corresponding Passages in our 
Gospels. 
Has 6 fiKiwmy ywcuKu wfAs rh 
iwtBvfiriffm, abriis, ffSiy 4i»oixeu(T& 
o^H^y hf rp KiMpSUf, adrov. 
H9^6 64f$a\iA6s aov 6 8e|ibs 
(rKoySoA/JVi m, l(cA€ aMr, kcU $d\§ 
iath voir 

<rv^cpei ydp aot Iva &in(\i}rcu 
Ik rw fA9\&y aov, Ktd /tii ZKov 
rh a&fid aov fiK^ep c2s yUv¥9». 



Matt 
T. 28. 

29. 



* Illustration of his Hypothesis. Appendix, pp. 51-55. 
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Justin's Quotations from the 
Sermon on the Mount 

irtpou ivBphs, fwix^rai. 

El &7airaTc rohs kymruvras 6/tai, 

rl Kcuvhy iroiciTc ; iral ykp ol 
v6pvoi rovro voioMTcy. iyi> 84 6fiuf 

ifUffy, Kcd ityaware rohs fiurovvras 
dfias, K(d €u\oyuT9 robs Kara- 
pvfi4yovs 6fity, K(d e^xccOc Mp 
r&¥ 4inip€af6yT»v d/ios. 

Tlayrl ry cutovvti 9l9ort, ko) rhv 
fiov\6fA§yov iayttcraaBai, fiii airo- 
<rrp€ufniT€, c2 7^^ SovctJVrc wop' 
&y ikwlfwB^ \afiw, rl Kouyhv, 
voictrc ; rovro icai ol rtXinfai vo(- 
oueriy. 6/uis ik /a^ dria-avpifer* 
4(uno7s M rijf yfjsy throv a)is 
Ko] fipwris aupavlftif koI Xpartd 
hiopvatrowTV $ria€tvpifer§ 84 
icano7s 4v rots ovpayots, 8irov otfrc 
<Hjs oUrt 0p&<ris iupaylftu 



rl yh,p w^cActToi JkvBptntos, &y rhv 
K6<rfiop 8Xov ircp8^<r]7, tV 84 
^vx^i' o^oS &To\co7 ; fi rl Scicrci 
a^s &vTdlAAa7^ ; (hiaavplfert 
ohf 4v rois odpo^oit, 8irov od^c (H^» 
o^rc fip&ffts &^avi^€i. 
rlyeoBt 84 Xf>^<'"''ol leol olicrlp' 
ftovts, &s KclX 6 trar^p 6/Auy 
XpriorSs iari koX oherlp/iatv, 
teal rhy ^Kioy a^ov i.yar4W€t 
4ir\ ofiaprotXohs, leai 8iira/ov», 
Kai TOPi^po^s* fiii /itptfiyart 84 
rl <pdyiir€, 4l rl 4yJiiariaB9* ovx 

hyufis r&y irertiy&y Kai r&v 07iple»y 
8ta^cpcTe ; Kot 6 Bths rp4<lftt aind' 



fx^l ody fuptftrfi(rrir€ rl 



Corresponding Passages in our 
Gospels. 

*Os 4ity &vo\€Kvfi4yriy ya/iiiffy Matt v. S2. 

ftotxSrcu. 

*Ehy yhp &7air4<n|TC ro\ts ieyearwrai 46. 

t/AUS, 

rlya /juffBhv ^x^* i <*^X^ i"*^ <*^ 

TcXtfKcu rh airrh woMvat ; '£7^ 84 \«7«» 44. 

hfuVf ayawart rohs 4x'Spobs 

^fuey, tvkoyur€ rohs KvrapwiUyovs 

tfJMS, KoKus iroi6<rc rovs futrowras 

^tios, «ca2 irpoa^ix^^^^ ^^P 

r&y 4inip€aj^6yruy ^fMS, 

K(d ^iwK6yrwy 6fiaS' 

T^ alrovyrl (re 8t8ou* jcai rhy 42. 

B4koyra iarh <rov 9ay€Uraa9ai, fi^ iaro' 

arpa^s* 'E&y 8ayc({i|Tf mff Luke 

Si' |Xir(2yrc ivoAa/Scty, irota 6/a7v vL 34. 

X<i(p(S ^0t( ; KoL yhp ol afiapr«Xo2 

aactpTwXo<5 8ayc£{'oiNri. Mj|| ^travpfiere Matt. 

dftry ^o-ovpodrf lirl rris yijs, Zrov er^s vL 19. 

Kol fip&ffis iupayl^tif ira] Sirov icXerriu 

8top^o'oi;o'< Ka2 icX^vTOuri* 0i}(ravpt{crc 84 20. 

6fily Oriaravpohs iy otpav^ tnov otfrc 

a^s o1h€ fip&tris iupavl^ti, 

jcol twov KXiurm ob iiopCaaowruf oi9k 

kK4wrovaiy, 

Tl yhp ctf^XciTOi Mpmros, 4hy rhy xvi. 26. 

K6<T/ioy ikoy Ktp^<rp, r^y 84 

^X^y abrw fi^fuuBp ; fj rl 8flS(rei 

iySpmros iundMiCtryfia rrjs ^^vx^is adrov ; 



rf vc(r0€ o3v oUrlp- Luke 

^vc9, ica0^s JKoi 6 weeriip ifMiy vi. 36. 

oherlpfJMy 4(rrl, 

"Ori rhy fjiKtov abrov kyar4hX€L Matt 

#vi vofYipotf jcol &7a9o^f . ▼. 45. 

Mj^ fAtptfAvwrt T$ 4^x9 d/M»r, vi 25. 

t{ ^7ifrc, jcol t( irfiyrf * /t(i}8^ rf a^ixiaert 

bft&y, rl 4y9&n^tT6€» 

*Efi0\4^cn't CIS T& mretvii rov obpayov, 26. 

K. T. X. KcU d irar^p bfxuy 6 obpdyios 

rp4^i adrd* 

ovx bfi€is /ioXXoy 8{(u^^p«re ai)rctfv ; 

M^ o8y fupifiyfyniTt, K4yoyrfSf Tl 3L 
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Justin's QuotatlDiii from the 
Sennon on the Mount 

tri To^rwif XP^^'"" ^X^*' iV^c'Tc 
Ko) ravra ff^rra rpo^rrttf^flrai 



^yoi Inch rdr Mpi(vwr. 

f I 8i m47«* /uff^'f ohK 9x^* *^ 

roP irarp^s 6/i«y rov 4r roa 

ohpaatois, 

Tf t<Wovt( irov TJ^ tf'tfry^Mi, 

tUpotnd <rovrhpx''f^^^t ^ '''^ Ifidrunf, 

tvox6s hrrip ^Is rh wvp, 

fravrl 8i hrffup^imni troi lai^MW, 

8^. Xo^i^mCtw Si d^r rjk ic«XA 
l/rya ifiirpoff$€p rwv Mpdnrw, 
Tra i3\^o»vfft 9av/rU(ftwi 

r^v irar4pa Ifmprhp iv roit ohpawols. 

rh wcA, vcX, KoX rh ob, olf* rh 8i 

ro^tfv ix rod irovnpov. 

K^pttf tlff9\t{Krtrcu tls r^v fia- 
fftk^taif r&v obpaif&P, AAA* 6 
woi&m rh d4\iifxa rov wetrp6s fiov 
rod iy rols obpavoa* %s yhp iucobn 
/AOVf Koi woui & \4y», iutobti rov 
iLiroar§t\eurr6s fi§, iroAAo) 8i ipov- 
<rl iMi, KbpUf Kbpt9, oh T^ trtp 

6y6fjwn i^Ayofuy kcX Mofity, 
Hol 9vydfji€ithroi'^afitv; 



Corretponding Passages in our 
Gospels. 

fdymfunftllrivimfiWt ^rtw 9 ptfitik^ if u$ti ; 

n4prayiiproSharktl$y^hnfiiT€Z MattTi.S2. 

Ol8f 7^/) 6 wariip b/jmy 6 odpdpmSy 

8rt XPVt^^ robr»y htirrmy, Zttntr^ 33. 

M rtpSiftw T^y /9cviXff(ay rev Of ov, ini2 r^y 

iutmoff^yify uircm, itol rovra v^b^a 

vpooTffiH^rrcu 

iiuy» "Oww ykp l^rir 4 9n9m»p^ Luke 

^imdr, Ikc? aroi ^ xc^ia dfuvp xiL 34. 

Moral, Matt 

npoff^erc r^i' iXwfifUHrbytiy bftOyfi^iwouiy vi I . 

it»^poo09y rmy MpAituy, wp6t rh tffo^w 

aibroU* 

rf vorpl 6fA&y rtf iy roit 

obpayois, 

T^ rbnroyrl 09 M tV vMydym, Luke 

mfptxc Kfl^ r^y tiXkipr koX &ir^ rov tl 29. 

alpoyrSs oov rh IfidfriMf, icoi rbr x^rdya 

M wwAwrpf . nfif 6 hpyii^iiMyos - - - Matt 

- - fyoxos Marat cl* r^iyydwvaprov ftvpSt. ▼. 22. 

Ka2 Jhru at kyyapt^ti fii\toy Ir, fnny§ 41 . 

fur* abrov 9{o, Ollru Xofuftdrw rh ^Qs 16. 

bfi&y MftirpoaBw r&y lufBp^wy, 

iw»s itktaiy tfA&y riL mtA^ $pya, iral 

9i^dataai 

rhy irar4pa bf»&y rhy iy rots odpavots* 

Arfyw bfup /i)f hn6aat tXms, "Karv 8^ 84, 37. 

6 \6r)fos 6fi»v, yai yeti, ot olh rh 8i 

iftpiaahy 

ro6rwy ix rod voyripov iarty. 

Oi) vas 6 \4ytfy tun, K^pic, 

K^tff, •la^Ktdavrai tls rrpf /3a- ▼]!. 21. 

aiKtiav r&y odpavQy, dAA* 6 

wot&y rh B4Ki\iut rov Marp6s fwv 

rov 4y ovpayois. TlSu oly tarn iucobtt 24. 

fMV rohs \6yovs robrovs, icol iroifi abrohf, 

bfjLOiAatt wdrhy^ at. r. A. IIoAAol ipw- 22. 

ai lui iy iMlyp rp 1ffi4ptf, Kipit, K^pM, 

odr^ o^ 

iy6fiart wpot^ryrtbaofity, kcA r^ a^ hy6- 

pMTi hufUyta i^9$d\ofA§y, xol r£ af 

oydfAart 9vydfAtis iroAA&t iirovfiaafMy ; 
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Justin's Quotations from the 
Sermon on the Mount 

&v* e^ov ipydrtu r^f drofJor 

r&y MvTW¥, trtuf ol filv 91kvuoi 
Xdfi^ffip &s 6 ^\tos, ol 8^ KSt- 
leot 'w4tiimvTeu elf rh al^tnov irvp, 
ToWol yhft ffloiMTi M r^ 6y6fiarl 
fiov, l^^udtv f/^y ivMvfidvoi Zipyuaera 
Tpofidrmv, tvtodtv tk Hyrts k6koi 
ipwaytr iK r&» Hpyuv alrQv ^i- 
yp<&(rfff0€ a^ois* irov 8^ 94v9pov 
/tc^ iroiovp Kopwhy icaXJv, iKKSwrercu 
Koi tls Tvp fidWerat, 



Corresponding Passages in our 

Gospels. j^^ 

Ka2 T^c ifwhoyiiffot airoiSf tn oHUwor* vii. 

PfWP bfMsr &roxMp«<Tf 23. 

&ii^ iiuiv ol ipyai6fM¥oi r^r divoftiaw* 

'Elect loTflu 6 KXMvBfihs KoX 6 fipuypAs 

r&» Mvrw, TSrt ol 8iKaio< xiii 42, 43. 

iicAdfvpovaty, &s 6 IfXiof , ir rg iScuriXc/f 

rov irarphs a^Qp, 

Upo<r4x^* ^ Av^ T&pi^wioTpo<pvfr&y, vii. 15. 

otrives fyxoPTcu irpibs 6fMS 4p ipH^fjuuri 

TpofiA,rt»p,'%irtt9w 94 tUri \^oi 

&piray€s, *Airh r&p Kapw&p a^&p iirt- 16, 

yp4<T€ir0€ adrovs, Ilav 94vJipop 19. 

fA,^ woiovp Kopirhp jcaX^v, iKKdmrrcu 

ical CIS irvp fidWerm, 



Section II. 

Justin's Quotations from the Septuoffint, 

Similar appearances to what present themselves in Justin's quota- 
tions from the Gospels, are found, also, as I have formerly remarked, 
in many of those which he has taken from the Septuagint.* The 
cases, as has been observed, to which this remark does not apply, 
are, for the most part, those in which he quotes passages of such 
length, that we might presume beforehand that he would not trust his 
memory, but would transcribe them ; or in which he quotes passages 
as a foundation for his reasoning in controversy. But if, in other in- 
stances, his quotations from the Septuagint present the same appear- 
ances as do the quotations which, we believe, he borrowed from the 
Gospels, it foUows, that those appearances afford no ground for con- 
cluding that Justin did not quote the Gospels. 

In giving a view of his quotations from the Septuagint, I shall 
begin by taking them in the order in which they occur in his first 
Apology. 



Genesis xlix. 10, 11. 

Odfc ^ic\c(^i ipx"^*' ^( *Io^a, 
KoX ^o6fjL€Pos 4k r&p ftvipup avTOv, 
tots hv lA9p f &iroKf irai* K(d 
aurhs 

* See before, p. 134, seqq. 



I. 

Justin, pp. 50, 51. 

fiyo^fAfPOS 4k rw fxripwp aihovj 

Mtos tw l^\0p 6 [t 9»f ] i.ir6KtiTaf kcU 
airhs ^ffrai 

f See Grabe's note, ad locum. 
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Genesis slit. 10, 11. Justin, pp. 60, 51. 

wpovZoitta iBwmif, At irftc^tfr wp6t wpotrtoKta iMur hwiuimf irp!6s 

ftftircXor r^ srwAor a^ov, leal Iffivt Xoy rhp vwAor adroS, vX^iwr 

r$ IXiici r^i' vwAoy r^t 0rov oM-oir 

ir\wu h dtv^ r^v arok^p adrov, ip tUftmrt arai^vXyis r^y 0ToX^ aHov, 

tea} ip of/MTi ara/pvX^s lifp 

wtptfioKifP Qsbrov, 

This passage Justin professes his intention of quoting literally.* 

II. 
The next quotation that occurs is professedly taken from Isaiah, 
to whom he refers by name ; but is, in fact, compounded of some 
words from the prophecy of Balaam, given in Numbers, and some 
others taken from different parts of Isaiah, so that there is no corre- 
sponding passage in the Old Testament. It is as follows (p. 53) : — 

'AMtTffXf? turrpop 4^ Icut^fi, vol Mot drd^^o'crai Avbr^f fiftis 'Iwrvai' koI iwl 
rhp fipaxiopa a^ov $$pii ikwiovctp. 

The first four words may be found in Numbers xxiv. 17. The re- 
mainder may be picked out of the following verses of Isaiah, xi. 1, 10; 
li. 5 ; the words of the original being, however, somewhat altered. 

In the Dialogue with Trypho, Numbers xxiv. 17 is quoted again 

thus : — 

Numbers. Justin, p. 866. 

'AvarfXf « Aarpop i^ *lcuc^fif 'AvoetcXc? Hurrpop i^ *laKi»$, 

Kcd h^aarfyrrrai Mparos i^ *l<rpaii\, icai iryoi/ttvos i^ *hrpaifi\, 

III. 
Isaiah vii. 14. Justin, p. 53. 

*lBoh 4 TapB4pos ip jcurrpi l(ci, *l^h ^ irtipB4pos ip yourrpi l^ti, 

iced T^{erai v/^v, koI iraX^ffcit rh iral t^^ctou v16p' koH ipawrtp #r2 rf 

tvopM ainov *E/Afuufov^K» hv6pL»n ohrov^ pLtV iipAp 6 9t6s, 

This verse is twice quoted at length in the Dialogue with Trypho 
(p. 223 and p. 279), in connection with the verses which precede and 
follow it. In both places, instead of Hu, Justin writes x^^'^^oi, which 
is the reading of the Vatican MS. In the last clause of the verse, he 
varies from his own words just given, and corresponds with the Sep- 
tuagint, except that in one quotation for fcax^cti he writes KoX^o-rroi, 
and, in the other, agrees with Matthew in writing Koxiffouai, 
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IV. 

The next quotation is professedly taken from Micah. It agrees ver- 
bally with Matthew ii. 6, where the same passage is cited, but differs 
much from the original. Justin, it is apparent, followed the Evange- 
list, and did not quote directly from the Old Testament. 

Mkah V. 2. Justin, p. 55, Matthew ii. 6. 

Kal ffb Bii$\flfi ohcoa rod *E4>pa0h, Kol trh B9|9Xci^, 7^ *Io^a, o&8afiSs 

6\tyo(rThs <» rov tlycu iv x^^^^^ ^Aax^<rTi} cT 4y rots rjytiA6<riy *lo^a' 

*lo69a, im <rov /&01 ^IcAe^o-crai ityolyM" iK trod yiip i^9\96<rerou ifyolfi^vos Zaris 
yos rod thm tls ipx'*^^ ^^ "^V *I<rpa4x. iroi/KOvc? rhv \a6y /lov. 

Matthew adds r^v 'hrpaifiK 

Justin, p. 305, repeats this quotation, from Matthew's Greek Gos- 
pel, rather than from Micah^ in the same words which he here uses. 

V. 

Isaiah ix. 6. Justin, p. 55. 

TleuZloy iy^yy^Bii ^fuwy vlbs icoi flcuSioy iy^y^Bri i^uy koI y§ayiaKos 

rov Afiov abrov, r&y (kpMy, 

VI. 

Isaiah Ixy. 2. and Wiii. 2, united. Justin, p. 55. 

'£{««-^aaa riks X*^P^ f^v ti\iiy ri/y '£70^1 i^cr^cura rht X'W' f^^ 

rifUfKty wphs Xahy iatttOowra acol ^ir2 Kohy &irci0ovyra ira2 

iufTt\4yoyra, rots woptvofiiyois iB^ iLyrtXtyoyra^ hr\ robs irop^vofUyous iy 48^ 

ob Ka\f. Alrowrl /m yvy Kpltrty oit KoKp, Atrowl /it yvy Kptfftv, 
HtKoteuf, 

KoL iyyl^tw Bup 4vi0vfAovau koI iyyiftty Ocfr roK/JMOOf, 

Justin quotes Isaiah Ixv. 2 several times, as he has here given it, or 
with slight variations. 

VII. 

Psahn xxi. 17 and 19. Justin, p. 56. 

''Apu|ay X'W' f^v icol jr6Bas fiow Abrol &(nf^dy fwu irS9as jcol X*<iP^* 

fcal M rhy IfuerurfiSy /mv lifiaXoy icoi $fia\oy K\^poy M rhy IfuerurfUy 

K\ripoy, pMv, 

A few lines after, Justin quotes as follows : — 

Again, two pages after, he quotes the seventeenth and nineteenth 
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verses, blending them with another from the third Psalm, in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

Pialm xxi. 17* 19; iit. 6. Justin, p. 58. 

"Apv^or x*W' M^i'y *• ^* ^' ▼i^^ 'up. A6ro) f^oXor JcX^pM' ^^^ ''^^ IfuertfffUif 

/tov, not ibpviiM ftov v69»s mi X'W** 
'Et^ Bk iitotftifi&ffv leol fhipmaa* "Ey^^ M iKOt/tiBipf lui Hwvmra, leol 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the passage from the twenty-first 
Psalm, together with the eighteenth verse, here omitted, is twice quoted 
conformably to the Septuagint in the Dialogue with Trypho (p. 348, 
p. 362). 

VIII. 

The next passage he professes to quote from Zephauiah ; it is in 

fact taken from Zechariah. 

Zechariah ix. 9. Justin, pp. 66, 57. 

Xeup* v^^pa^ Bifyartp tiigv, Xaip* ff^69pa, 0vyaT9p tiitPj 

iHipv<nr§, ${yar§p 'ItpoMraX^/A* }$ob niipvaa*, 0&yvrtp 'ItpovaaK-fifi* iBob 

b fiMri\t6s ffov KpXfToi trot' Sfiraiof Ktd 6 fiatrtXtit <rov fyx*TtU croi, irp^ot, 

trdnrwv a^hs, irpatf itaL hrifitfiriKits iitt$€fi7iKi>$ iw\ 6yop, «ra) w&Kop, vlhy 

M ^ff'&yiov Kcii w&Kov v4w, Owof^vytov, 

The latter pnrt of Justin's quotation, beginning with the word l9oh, 
corresponds verbally, except in the omission of Kot before iwi^^id^s^ 
with the citation of Matthew (xxi. 5), and not with the Septuagint ; 
while the preceding part corresponds with the Septuagint and not with 
Matthew. In the Dialogue with Trypho (p. 245), the passage is 
quoted again, being there referred to Zechariah, in the following man- 
ner : — 

Xatpt (r^pa, 9(tyar§p 2t^y iiXdXa^otf, itlipwrtrt, Btiyartp *Upowra\iiti* tSoh 6 
fiaaiKtCs ffov ff^fi <rol* 8/ieaiof itai tr^wv aOrhs, koI irpabt, «ca2 irr«x^'i itn^^idtt 
M (rwoiirfuiv KcA ir&Kov 6vov, 

IX. 

lasiah i. 8, 4 (p. 57) corresponds with the Septuagint. 

X. 

Isaiah Ixvi. 1. Justin, p. 58. 

Ofhttf X^ffi K6piof 6 ohpw6s UoUv futi oUov oUo^ivhwr^ ; A^ci 

IkOi BpSvof, 4 8i 7^ bwowilBiov r&v K6pior 6 obpav6s iaol BpSvos, Koi ri yrj 

wo^&y fiov notov oIkov olKo9ofi'fi(rer4 ^ow69iov r&y noZ&v fiov* 
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Justin quotes the passage in the same manner, excepting a very 
slight yariation, in his Dialogue with Trypho (p. 182). 

XI. 

The words of the next quotation are loosely cited with variations 
from the passage beginning with the eleventh and ending with the 
fifteenth verse of the first chapter of Isaiah, no regard being had to 
the order of the original; and from Isaiah Iviii. 6, 7. 



Isaiah, 
(i. 14.) T&s vovfuvias 6fA&y, koI riis 

(v. 13.) Kol rjfjiepav fieyd\7iP obK 
ityexofiat, 

vfiareiap K<d iipylatr (v. 12.) odS* &y 
IpX^o-Oe o^Orjvai fjLot (v. 15.) tlaouco^- 
aofAcu ^ix&v at yhp x^^P^^ tfiuv 
aifxaros wX-fiptts* (v. 13.) *Eiiu 
<p4fyriT4 fioi aefitBoKiVy fxdraiov 
dufiiafAat jSdcAvy/ici fjuti iari' 
(y. 11.) (rr4ap itpy&y Ka2 atfut 
Ttx6pwy «ral rpdyav od fioiKofiou* 
(v. 12.) ris yhp ^lef^ijtre raura ix 
ray x^^P^^ 6fjMy ; (Iviii. 6.)*AX\& 
A^6 wAvra aiy^fCfioy iZiKlas, Si<£A.ue 
arpceyyaXiiLS $tcduy ffvvaWayiAdruy 
(v. 7.) 9id0pvTT€ irciy&vri rhy &pToy 
<rov, Koi irT«xo^' hrriyovs ctirra7c 
Cis rhy olK6y <rov ihy 19j^s yv/xvhy 
ircp//3aAc. 



Justin, p. 58. 
Ths yovfjLwias hpMV kcI rh 
adfifiara iiuru vi ^vxh Mov Koi fx^ydKriy 
ilfi4pw yri<rrela5, Kcd hpylay ovk 
iiy4xo/Mf 
ov^ tuf %pxriaB^ 6<p0^yai fMi, €uraKo6- 

<rofjuu 6fi&y. irX^pcis alfjiaros al x^^P** 

hpMy Kfy <p4pr^9 (rcfitSoXiy, 

Bvfiicqia, fiS4\vyfjLd fioi itrrl' 

areap h^vSty KaX alfia 

ra^pay ov fio^Koixaur 

ris yhp ^{«f^^T9}(rf ravra in 

r&y x^H^^ ^iMoy ; 'AAA& 

8((£Avc ird^yra triyZtirfAoy i^ixlas, Sidtnra 

arpayyaXitis fiiaiuy ffvyaXKayfidrwy, 

Atrrtyoy icai yvfivhy (nrerc, BtdOpvme 

weiv&yri rhy Aproy aov. 



XII. 



Isaiah 1. 6, 7, 8 (p. 58) coiTesponds to the Septuagint, with slight 
variations. 



XIII. 
Psalm xxi. 8, 9. Justin, p. 59. 

*E\d\ri<ray 4y xc^^co'ii', iKlyriaay *E\d\nffay 4v xc(Ac<riy, 4Kly7i<ray 
K€4>aA^y. "HKviffty itl Klpioy, K^aK^y^ \4yoyrfSf 

pvadaQw avr6y, pwrdaBco kaxrrdy. 

This passage is quoted conformably to the Septuagint in the Dia- 
logue with Trypho, p. 355. 

y2 
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I have thus far brought forward all the quotaticms from the Septua- 
gint to be found in that portion of the Apology which we have gone 
over. It is unnecessary to pursue this course. But the following ex- 
amples may serve to illustrate further Justin's failures of memory and 
disregard of accuracy in quoting the Old Testament. 

In his first Apology, p. 76, he professedly quotes from Jeremiah. 
The passage in fact referred to is in Daniel. 

On page 77, he professedly quotes Ezeldel ; but the passage is taken 
partly from that Prophet and partly from Isaiah, the whole being given 
as one quotation. The allusion to Ezekiel is clear ; but the language 
of Justin is merely colored by the expressions of the Prophet. The 
({notation from Isaiah is not accurate. 

On the same page, he professedly quotes Zechariah ; but the passage 
given is really his own composition, founded upon words and thoughts 
blended together from Zechariah, Isaiah, and Joel. 

On p. 79, we find a passage quoted as from Isaiah, whidi is in fact 
taken from Jeremiah. It is given by Justin as follows : — 

Jeremiah ix. 26. Justin, p. 79. 

ndvra rk tOrn ii.irtpirfiiiTa *lffpaii\ kwtpirfjLrtros rijy Kopitav, 

aetpKl, Ktd iras oIkos *lapa^\ rik Sk KBtrfi 'Hiv hcpo^wniw, 

kirtpirfAryros fcap9/as abrAv, 

On page 88, he quotes Moses as saying: — 

Kara^fftTM Mfltmy wvp Koi Koratpdy^rcu t^dxpi rris i^^avov Kdrw, 

The words referred to are these, Deuteronomy xxxii. 22 : — 

^'On irvp ^xK^Kavrcu iK rod dvfjLOv fAOU, KavOtiffwrcu Iwt $8ov Kdrw KaTa4>dytTM 
yr^v Kol rd ywirfifAara abr^s, <p\4^9i $t/x4KM hpiwv. 

On p. 166, he ascribes to Hosea what was said by Zechariah, and 
what he himself elsewhere (p. 77) quotes as from Zechariah; and on 
p. 236, he quotes as from Zechariah a passage of Malachi. 

I have remarked, that Justin has twice " quoted the Pentateuch, once 
expressly, and once by implication, for facts not to be found in it." * 

♦ See before, p. IS*. 
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One of the passages I referred to is the following. Justin says, 
pp. 65, 66 : — 

" The Hoty Spirit of prophecy has taught us by Moses, saying, that 
when man was first formed, God thus addressed him, Behold, good and 
evil are before thee, choose the good." 

Justin seems here to have had a conftised recollection of what 
Moses is represented as having said to the Israelites, Deuteronomy 
XXX. 15, 19. 

The other passage (p. 92) is one in which he speaks of Moses as 
" engaged in feeding the flocks of his maternal uncle in Arabia." It 
has been conjectured, that Justin, in thus writing, confounded the history 
of Jacob with that of Moses. 

The only quotation from Plato, of any considerable length, in which 
Justin appears to have intended to follow the words of his original, is 
a famous passage of the Timseus.* But he here differs from Plato as 
he does elsewhere from the Septuagint and from the Gospels. 

Timaeus, p. 28. Justin, p. 124. 

Thy /A^v oZv wovrrr^p kuDl varipa Thv S^ warepa Kctt 9riiJUovpyhp 

rovSt rod Tcanhs tipupre €pyop,iud. wdproip oUff €6puy pt^^iop, oW 

€hp6pra €is T&yras iiS^pcerovXty^iy* €^pra els ndirras c^TcTf &<r^aA.^s. 

These words Justin ascribes to Socrates, though they are put by 
Plato into the mouth of Timseus ; and represents them as an exhorta- 
tion to men to become acquainted, through the exercise of their reason, 
with the Unknown God.t 

Many similar passages might be added to those I have adduced ; but 
those are sufficient to show, that the want of verbal agreement in Jus- 
tin's quotations from the Gospels affords no ground for doubting that 
he quoted the Gospels ; that he was not, as has been affirmed, '' ex- 
tremely accurate as to the words of his quotations ;" that no hypo- 
thesis can be more baseless than one built on a contrary supposition. { 

• See before, p. 134. 

f nphs Seov 8^ TOW aypAirrou a^ois 8i& \6yov i'rfT'iatvs MyvwfiP itpoirprirero^ 
thrifP, K, r. X. 
X See before, p. 134, seq^q. 
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Section III. 

ToMogei in which Justin has repeated the same Quotation from the 

Gospels with Variations, 

I hayc observed, that the fact, that Justin was not solicitous to quote 
what he calls the " Memoirs by the Apostles," that is, as I believe, 
our present Gospels, with verbal accuracy, is proved beyond contro- 
versy by the circumstance, that he repeats the same quotation with 
variations.* The following are examples. 



I. 



Matth. iii. 11, 12. 



c/f fiCTctyoioy* 6 
fiov iffrlv, oZ oifK 

tlfJll iKCUfhs T^ 

^xtMifiara /9a- 
vrdoat. 



Justin, p. 2S6. 
— SiTTif M rhp 
'lopddiffiv vora- 

fihw Ka0t{6/JL9VOS 

djuSt /3airT({> 

iy SBari, fis fierd- 
voiatf' 4}{ci 84 A 
UrxvpSrtpSs fMV, 
ot obK Uflt 
Uavhs rh 6wo^ 
fiara fiourrdaai. 



Justin, p. 332. 
— irphs ots Koi 



John i. 20, 23. 



ffrhSf &AA& ^1^ Xpurrhsf iyit 4wvii 
fio&mof fio&PTO$, 

i lXvp6T€p6s fioVy 

Ueufhs rit, diro8^- 
/Aara fiatrrdireu. 



Matth. iv. 10. Luke iv. 8. 

Matthew. Tifrc A^ci 
ahr^ 6 *lfi(rovs, "Twayt 
Maw fMVf Soroya* 
yiypamat yip' Kdpiov 
rhp S€6v ffov irpoffKW^irtis^ 
KoX airr^ lUv^ \arpt6- 
(Tfir. 

Luke. 'AiroKpi0ff2s a^^ 
cTirfv 6 *lri<rovs* T^ypa- 
irraif npoflrxvi^f is K^piop, 
rhp B96P <r«o, Kol ai^tp 
Ii6pt( Aorpt^o'ffit. 



II. 

Justin, p. 361. 

— hiroKpipoaBai abrf rhp 
Xpurrhp, *Tiraye iwUrw 
fwv, ^arapa* 
K^ptop rhp B96P (Tov 
irpoffKVP^truSf Ka\ abrf 

fMPf \Cfrp9^ff§U, 



Justin, p. 407. 
— hfwoKplperai yhp ahr^, 
Tiypairraif 

K6ptop rhp B§6p ffov 
irpoa'Kvrfiff9ts, Koi abr^ 

fiop^ Xarpf^cif. 



* See before, p. 136. 
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MaUh. vii. 22, 23. 
IXoXXol ipovat fAoi 

K^pie, K^pie, oi T^ ff^ 
ovSfiart irpotifniTt^ffafiey, 
KcU T^ trip 6p6fiaTi ^aifiS- 
vta i^€0dKofuyt icaX t^ trf 
dp6fiaTt 9vydfi«ts iroXA&f 
iwovfiffafify ; Ka2 r<{rc 

ov8eiroT€ fiypw ifj&f 
Airox<vp€?re Air* ^/ioO o/ 
ipyafSiiafoi rijy iufOfday. 



III. 

Justin, pp. 25, 26. 

IIoAAul 8^ ipowrl lAOi, 

Kiptt, KdpUy od rtp tr^ 
6v6tiari 4ipdyofuy Ktd 
iirlofuy, 

Koi Jivyii^is iirovfica- 
fiw ; Kal T&rt ip& 
aihoiSf 

*Axox»ptir€ &ir' ifiou, 
ipydrcu r^s iyo/xlas. 

IV. 



Justin, p. 302. 
IIoXAol ipovol fioi 

K6piff K^pif, ad r^ <r^ 
hv6tiari ipdyofi^y koA M- 
OfiWt KcX irpO€4nir€6fftifuy, 
Kal Hatfi^yia i^tfidKofity ; 

Kal ip& avToTst 



'Ayax»p«<TC &ir' itAOUo 



In immediate connection with the words just given from Justin, in 
the middle column, are the following, as part of the same quotation : — 
*• Then shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when the righteous 
shine forth as the sun, and the unrighteous are sent into eternal fire. 
For many shall come in my name, clothed in the skins of sheep with- 
out, but being ravenous wolves within." The last words are from 
Matthew vii. 15. That they did not, in the text of the Gospel used 
by Justin, stand in the connection in which he has here given them 
(p. 26), may appear from his quoting them elsewhere (p. 208), not in 
a declarative, but in a preceptive form, as they appear in Matthew, 
thus : — 



Matth. vii. 15. 

TJpo<r4x€T€ 8^ i.irh rSoV 
^9vJiofrpo^iilirSov, otrivts 
IpX^'^'u irpbs 6/Aaf iy 
ivhlfxa/Ti irpofidro»yf ItrMOcv 
8^ tlffi \^«coi ipiwixyts* 



Justin, p. 26. 

IIoXAoi yap ^^owriy hr\ 
T^ 6v6fiart fiov, H^ctStv 
fi^y 4y9t9vfA4yot d4p/Mira 
*pofidruy, tcnOw 8^ 
8yTcs X^KOi dpwayts. 



Justin, p. 208* 

Tlpocrix^* &'^ '''^^ 
<^cu8orpo^ijT»i', oXrtyts 
i\t6troyrat wphs vfjMS» 
f(o»9cy iyMv/i4yoi 94pfiaja 
irpofidrctv, tvwOw 94 turi 
\vKoi Bprayts, 



Matth. xix. 16, 17. 
Ktd iSoh, €U irpoatXddty 

AMrK€i\9 iya$4. 



O 9i ttirty a^^, 



V. 

Justin, p. 25. 

Kai xpoa*>S6vros rivhs 
Deal tMyros, 
Ai8<i(rieaAc ityad^, 
iartKpiycerd \4y»v. 



Justin, p. 354. 
Aiyovros aiVr^ riybs, 

Ai8c(iricaAc £700^, 

T/ ^c K4y§iS4 it,y<ii^6y\ 



\ 
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od9§U ie^qShs, 1 2 /i^ iff, 



4 9ff^f , 6 voi^of r^ 
inbra. 

VI. 

Jufltin, p. 172. 

OM 4^« ypfMM**^tf> 

Tol* Sri AiroBficoToOri 

wifr Tov Oco0, idU r^y 
Kf^ffiM ad KflrroMffTrc* 
ril^i Kf iMrMM44voi> 



fffs Irrlr iiytiths, 
•d^oFoSf. 

Jnstint p. 376. 






Matth. xxiil 23, 2i, 27. 
Oitd Wp, ypa^Af/LOTiib 

[Luke xi. 42. 

rod 96/ioVf T^y KfUrw, icai 
rhp IXcoy, ica2 t^v wi&ruf. 
[Lnke. iral wap4px«f99 
riip KpUfw, lui T^r Ay^biyv 

•OSvyol Tv^Ao), ol 3iO- 
\(J'(»yrfff rbi^ HM^Mnra, Hy 
8^ ttditniKov KtvrwwivQVTts, 
T. 27. — •ti wapofAOid- 
fcrc rd^t itfffoyia^yoif , 
olriycs l|fe»9iy m^*^ ^a/i«oi^ai 
&pcu6it KffttBw 8i y4fiov<nv 

&ira0ap<r£ai. 

Matth. zxW. 11, 24. 

vAoWivvvirf ««A\9^« 
(▼. 24*) *Ey9p$li0wnm 

^Aaowri <nifiM i^wydA^ 
Koi r4p9Ta, £oTff vXav^- 
fftu, cl Sworby, irai ro^r 
inXMHToOs, 

Luke xxi. 8. 
IloXAol y^ 4\9^orrai 
iw\ rf MfAttrl /Aou, 
x4yoprMtf 8ti iy^ d/u* 

• I think it most prohahle, that thif ie the true reading in Matthew. If it be 
not, it 18 the reading both of Mark and Luke. 



Til. 

Justin, p. 208. 
Elirf 7^ .... 
'Ayoori^omi voXXel 

8ai;^rroXot jcol veAXa2»s 



Justin, p. 316. 
E7irff7^ .... 
3ri }^n9o9fftf^Strm Koi 
r^Mxpurroi imAApI M 
r^ ittSimn aOrov 
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Matth. xzvi. 89. 

ndrtp ftov, tl h»vs6v 
iiTTi, wap€XB4ru kir* ifiov 
rh worfipiov rovro. 



Matth. X. 40. 

iiwocrf(\avTd fit. 

Luke X. 16. 
'O iKo^v tnuntf 4/iou 

^fias, ifi^ ^€TC? 6 9h ifi^ 
iiBtTWP, &9crcf rhr &ro* 
tmt\aPTd/M»* 

Luke vi. 85, 36. 

— 8t4 ainhs [©ebj] 
Xf»?OT^j iariv ix\ robs 
kxa^iff^ovs icol wov7ip&6s. 
TivwBt oUripfjLOPts, KdBifS 
Koi 6 Ttariip ^fiQw 
ohertpyMV iarL 

Matthew ▼. 45. 
Sri rhv fiXtov adroS 
&var^XXei M wovjipobs 
Kcd kyoBohst fco) fiptxtt 
M 9ueedovf Kot iiZUcovs* 



VIII. 
Justin, p. 851. 

4irri, wofMKBh'w rh iro- 
riipioy rovro &V* ifiou, 

IX. 

Justin, p. 25. 

T01€( & \iy»t ^UCO^Ct TOV 

AirooTcUciVTOf Al€. 



X. 

Juttin, ppb 23, 24. 



rivtffOt 9^ xpV<f^o\ Ktd 
oUrtf^AwtSf &s Koi 
& flariip ^pAp Xf^f^'^^ 
ierrt Ktd olierlpfUffPf 
icai rhw IjXioP adrov 
^aWXAci M otfiaprm' 
Xobr JccU ducalovs Koii 
Wvinfpovjt 



Justin, p. 361. 
tlaptX^u, d 9wwrh¥, 
rh worfipioy rovro. 



Justin^ p. 93. 
'O ifMv ikKffiimv^ ^q^ 
rov &«-<Nrr<iXaifr Js /ut. 



Just2ii> p^ 347. 



rfvcof c x/n|(rro2 ntCt 
olteripiiovts, &s nol 
d Jlari/p tptSv 8 otipdmor 
Koi yiip rhv wtxproKpd' 

ropa SAv XP^^^^* *^^ 
ohtrippMva dpQfitv, rhp 
f|\ior ddrov iPoriXkoprei 
M &xapf(rrov9 ica2 
HiKoiovs, Koi fip4xovra 
M Strlovs Koi irovripo^s* 



Section IV. 

On the Coincidences hetween Justin and the Greek Gospel ^ MaHheta, 
in Demotions from the Text of the S^tuagint. 

It has been remarked, that Justin's use of the Gk>spels, and more 
particularly of the Greek Gospel of Matthew, is shown by the fact, that 
his citations from the Old Testament are, some of them, to all appear- 
ance, borrowed from that Gospel ; being conformed to the words there 
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found, when these words differ jfrom those both of the Septuagint and 
the Hebrew.* Of this, two examples have been ab^ady given in Sec- 
tion II., numbers IV. and VIII. The following are of the same 
kind. 



Jeremiah xzztUL 15. ap. LXX. 
xxxi. 15. Hebr. 

Bfrfiyov, koI KXavBttov, icai i^vpfiov' 
'Pax^X iaroK\euofi4inis iw\ rwv vl&p 
aMjs, Koi obic fftfcAff vapeackti^vai 
iw\ roU viols aJT^f, 8ri obx tlalt^. 



Justin, p. 807. 

KXavBfihs Koi 69upfi6s woXis' 
'PajfyX icXciiowra rit rinva ain^St 
Kol oIk ff0f Ac waptutKiiB^vai, 
tri ohK cur(. 



Justin agrees verbally with the quotation, Matthew ii. 18, except 
that there, in the Received Text, Bfmvos Ka\ is inserted before kKwAfjihs ; 
but those words Griesbach marks as probably spurious. 

The passage, Isaiah xlii. 1-4, is twice quoted by Justin ; it is also 
quoted by Matthew, xii. 18-21, with much variation from the Septua- 
gint. The passage, as first quoted by Justin (p. 403), is given with 
variations belonging to Matthew, as follows : — 



Septuagint. 

— I8«iea rh irvcvfui /tov l«^ 

— oh KtKpd^rrtu, obB\ Ai^o'fi, o&8i 
iucovaO^iffereu f^w 4 ^v^i ahrov. 



Kd^ofiop ffvpr90\dfftA9vo¥ oh awrpt- 
rp9if KcU \lpoy Kaann^6iM¥ov oh afidati. 



Matthew and Justin. 

— Biiffu rh irvwyui fiov ^t* 

— oi}k fyiffu, olht Kp^ti [Matthew 
has oMh Kpauyiatt^^ otht iucoiaerai 
TIC [Matthew, oiJSi iuco^tr^i rii] 4v 
reus irAarctoif r^v ^«i^y a&rod. 
KdKafioy (rwrtrpifjifiivoy oh narcci^fft, 
KcA Xlvoy Tv^fiwov oh fi^ 
[Matthew has not /i^] fffidatu 



What renders this coincidence with Matthew more remarkable is, 
that it disappears when Justin repeats the quotation (p. 425), except 
in the single instance of the word rv^6iM¥ov, When Justin made his 
first citation, we may suppose that he quoted from memory, and that 
the words of the Evangelist recurred to him more readily than those of 
the Septuagint. 



* See p. 144, note. 
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Section V. 
On the Quotations of the Fathers generalhf. 

When it is argued, that Justin Martyr did not quote our present 
Gospels, because his quotations do not, for the most part, coincide 
verbally with their contents, it is implied, that there is a specific dif- 
ference in this respect between him and other fathers whose use of 
the Gospels is undisputed. It is true, that, as a general characteristic, 
the later fathers do not quote so loosely as Justin. The circumstances 
under which he wrote, that have been formerly pointed out,* must 
have led him to regard a strict adherence to the very words of any 
particular Evangelist as wholly unimportant. In proportion, likewise, 
as, after his time, the Gospels, in common with the other books of the 
New Testament, became objects of more critical study, as controversies 
were to be settled and doctrines were to be defined by their authority, 
so would the custom become more prevalent of adhering to the exact 
expressions of some one of them in quoting. But there is no such 
difference of character between Justin's quotations and those of his 
successors as to afford any ground for supposing that they made use of 
different Gospels. An incorrect assimiption of greater accuracy than 
exists in the quotations of the fathers has, in this and other cases, 
given occasion to errors and false hypotheses. It has affected the cri- 
ticism of the text of the New Testament ; and, what is of more import- 
ance, on the loose citations of other earlier writers beside Justin Mar- 
tyr, have been founded hypotheses respecting other gospels, beside his 
Memorabilia^ imagined to be different from, though nearly allied to, our 
present Gospels ; such, for instance, as certain Gospels used by the 
Apostolic Fathers, so called, for the former existence of which Eich- 
hom contends.! 

On the subject of the quotations of the fathers, I have already made 
some remarks ; and have stated the fact, that verbal accuracy is to be 
confidently expected only within narrow limits, and under conditions 
that do not apply to the quotations of Justin, j: But I have thought 
it might be worth while to add the testimony of the three last princi- 
pal editors of the New Testament, Griesbach, Matthsei, and Scholz, 
and of Eichhom himself. 

* See before, p. 186, seqq. f Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 113, seqq. 

X See p. 132, seqq. 
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Griesbacli says of Origen, on whose quotations lie so much relies, 
that *' in the same work, at the distance of a few pages, he sometimes 
quotes the same passage from the New Testament in a different man- 
ner ;*' and that the same uncertainty in his quotations appears, as 
might be expected, in his different works, when compared together.* 
** I freely admit," he says, " that Origen did not always examine his 
manuscript when he was about to quote a passage from Scripture, but 
sometimes trusted to his memory ; whence, throughout his works, the 
construction of passages is altered ; one synonymous word is substi- 
tuted for another; artides, particles and prepositions are omitted, 
with other similar dianges, that for the most part do not affect the 
sense. I admit further, that it was not always his purpose to adduce 
the very words and syllables of a passage, but that, according to the 
object he had in view, he sometimes altered, omitted, or added, or even 
expressed the sense only of the sacred writer, in his own style and 

words." t 

I have already quoted a passive ]: in whieh Gtiesbach says of another 

of his principal Alexandrine authorities, Clement, that " he not uofre* 
quently cites from memory, and gives rather the sense than the words 
of the sacred writers." Matthsi, after adducing one example in which 
Clement has blended together incorrectly the words of two different 
verses, § says, that there are a thousand other similar passages in his 
writings ; and adds (alluding to Griesbach), '* When I say a thousandy I 
speak not from conjecture, as others do who make him a chief authority 
of the Alexandrine recension, but from well-grounded knowledge." || 

Matthsei observes, that those quotations of the Greek fathers are most 
to be regarded, which are to be found in their commentaries ; but 
affirms, that, when these are appended to the original Text, the read- 
ings found in the commentary not unfrequently differ from those of 
the Text. He says, that Origen often arbitrarily alters passages to eon- 
form them to his fanciful expositions; and that Ckrysostom repeats the 
same passage several times with different variations in a single Homily. 

* Dissertatio de Codd. Origenitnis, published m his Opuacula Aoadeouca, 
i. 244, seqq. 
f Commentarius Criticus, Partic. ii. p. xxvi. 
X See before, p. 133. 
§ The passage noticed on pp. 65, 66. 

II Ueber die sogenannten Reeensionen, u. s. f. " Upon the Recensions, so 
called, of the Text of the N. T." p. 8. 
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Of quotatious found in otker writings than professed commentaries, he 
says, that, as far as he is acquainted with them, " the Greek fathers, 
generally and particularly, used little or no cai'e to quote passages of 
the New Testament as they found them in their manuscripts ; hence it 
is conmion for them to be inconsistent with themselves ; and they also 
quote the same passage Msdy in different places, either through acci- 
dent or design." ♦ 

Scholz says : — " The fathers were accustomed to quote the Scriptures 
from memory, without inspecting their manuscripts, so that we can 
very seldom be certain whether their citations faithfully represent the 
text of those manuscripts, or whether the various readings found in 
their works owed their origin to lapses of memory and indolence. 
Sometimes they compress a long passage, sometimes paraphrase a short 
one, and sometimes give the meaning rather than the precise words of 
a passage, as it occurred to their recollection, in a form adapted to the 
occasion ; so that they quote the same passage differently, in different 
places." f 

In treating of the criticism of the text of the New Testament, Eich- 
hom says : — " Concerning the value and trustworthiness of the quota- 
tions of the fathers, many doubts arise. Did not the Church % de- 

♦ Ibid. p. 45. 

f Prolegomena in N. T. p. cxxxv. See also what follows. 

I The Church is a personified abstract idea, which Eichhom, as we have had 
occasion to remark before (see p. 25, seqq.), and other German critics, have 
regarded as acting very injudiciously in early times/ £ichhom refers (Einlei- 
tung in d. N. T. Vol. v. p. 129, note), in illustration of the question above quoted, 
to the fourth volume of his Introduction. But nothing can be more futile than 
the scanty list of passages which he there gives (pp. 210, 211, 216) as having 
been designedly altered by the Church. The first is the omission of the words, 
"before they came together" in Matthew i. 18. If the authority of the church 
operated in this case, it availed no further than to cause the passage to be struck 
out of two modem manuscripts. This, however, may be thought not a fair spe- 
cimen of his instances. But the omission of the words " neither the Son," in 
in Mark xiii. 32 (which words many have considered as hard to reconcile with 
the doctrine of the Trinity), presents an unexceptionable case. Here the Church 
succeeded so far, that they are wanting in one Greek manuscript, in two Latin 
manuscripts, and there is a question whether they were not wanting in some 
manuscripts seen by Ambrose ; but they are found in all other known manu- 
scripts and versions, and are quoted by many fathers, including Athanasius. How 
little the fraudulent practice which Eichhom supposes was countenanced by those 
of highest authority among Christians, even in a degenerate age, may appear 
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signedly alter many passages to conform them to orthodoxy, and have 
not the fathers adopted such alterations P Do not the fathers often 
quote the same passage differently in different parts of their works ? 
In their citations, do they not regard the sense more than the words P 
Hence, do they not often paraphrase the passage which it is their pur- 
pose to adduce P Do they not often trust to their memoiy in quoting P 
And did not this habit often lead them to blend together different pas- 
sages and combine them into one P Certainly, these are facts which 
cannot be denied ; but, still, the quotations of the fathers are not all 
without use in the criticism of the text." * 

After what has been already said, I should hardly have thought it 
worth while to adduce this evidence in order further to show, that Jus- 
tin's want of verbal accuracy in quoting affords no proof that he did 
not quote our present Grospels. But I have been induced to do so, 
because the facts stated are, as I have remarked, important in their 
bearing upon other subjects connected with our general inquiry. 

from a passage of Augustine, cited by Eichhom himself in connection with 
his notice of one of those corruptions which he attributes to the Church. The 
name " Jeremiah," Matthew xxvii. 9, was omitted by some few copyists, because 
the passage there found is not taken from Jeremiah ; upon which Augustine 
remarks; — "There was no motive [that is, copyists could have had no motive] 
for adding the name, so as to produce a false reference ; but there was a cause 
for its omission in some manuscripts, that is, a daring want of judgment, in order 
to get rid of the difficulty, that this testimony is not found in Jeremiah." 
• Einleitung in d. N. T., Vol. v. pp. 127, 128. 
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NOTE F. 

(See page 154.) 
ON THE WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. 



Section I. 

Purpose of this Note. 

The purpose of this note is to give some account of the " Writings 
of the Apostolical Fathers," so called, and, on the one hand, to explain 
why I have not referred to them as affording proof of the genuineness 
of the Gospels, and on the other hand, to show that they do not, as 
has been pretended,* furnish any evidence that other gospels were in 
common use before those which we now possess. 

They are called Writings of Apostolical Fathers because they are, or 
have been supposed to be, writings of individuals who were conver- 
sant with some one or more of the Apostles. I limit the term in the 
following remarks to those about the genuineness, o» very early date, 
of which any controversy may be supposed to remain ; and in treating 
this subject, I am compelled, as will be perceived, to differ from Lard- 
ner, a writer never to be spoken of without respect, and consequently 
from Paley, who follows him, in my views of the works themselves, 
and of their importance as regards our general subject. 

Though these writings have been considered as among the earliest 
memorials of Christianity, yet it is remarkable how unsettled are the 
questions concerning their genuineness, antiquity, and value, and how 
little they have been attended to by many of those who seemed parti- 
cularly called upon to investigate the subject. The few remarks that 
Lardner has made concerning the authority of those which he quotes 
in proof of the credibility of the Gospels are far from being satisfac- 
tory ; and the same may be said, on the other hand, of the observa- 
tions of Priestley in his " History of Early Opinions," by which he 
would invalidate their authority. The German theologian Sender, dog- 

• Eichhorn's Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 113-140. See before, pp. 61, 62. 
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matiiing, as usoal^ without assigniiig reasona for his opinion, pro- 
nounces them all spurious, or of doubtful credit.* Little is to be 
learnt from the late ecclesiastical histories of Neander and Gieseler. 
Olshausen, a modem German writer of reputation, in his work on the 
genuineness of the Gospels, declines discussing the genuineness of the 
writings in question, as having no bearing on his main inquiry, but 
affirms them all, except '* The Second Epistle of Clement," so called, 
to be among the oldest Christian writings extant.f And some other 
modem German theologians quote them almost indiscriminatelj, as if 
they were works of established authority. 

But, notwithstanding the apparently unsettled state of opinion re- 
specting these writings, I think we may arrive at some definite and 
satisfactoiy conclusions concerning them. X 



Section II. 

Tke JEpUile qf ClemeiU qf Borne to the Corinthiane. Another EfpisUe 

ascribed to Clement, 

The first work we shall notice is the Epistle of Clement of Borne, 
written in the name of the church at Borne, where he was bishop or 
presiding officer^ or perhaps only a distinguished presbyter, to the 
church at Corinth, upon occasion of some dissensions which there pre- 
vailed. Only a single manuscript copy of the work is extant, at the 
end of the Alexandrine manuscript of the Scriptures. This copy is 
considerably mutilated ; in some passages the text is manifestly cor- 
rupt, and other passages have been suspected of being interpolations. 

The evidence for the genuineness of this Epistle, that is, for the fact 
that the Epistle, as now extant, was in the main written by Clement, 
seems to be full and satisfactory. 

Irenseus, appealing to the doctrines of Clement, as opposed to those 

* Commentarii Historici de Antiquo Christianorum Statu, Tom. i. pp. S9, 40. 

f Die Echtheit der Tier canonischen Evangelien erwiesen, p. 411. 

\ A translation of the writings in question was published by Archbishop Wake 
in 1693, under the title of *'The Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers,'* 
&c., with a preliminary discourse. It has since been several times reprinted ; 
one edition having appeared at New York, in 1810. But the work is poorly exe- 
cuted. I'he preliiiiinary discourse is deficient in good sense, and the translations 
in correctness and in appropriateness of language. 
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of the Gnostics, says that Clement had seen the Apostles and had 
been connected with them, and that when he became bishop, their 
preaching was still sounding in men's ears, and many were living 
who had been taught by them ; and then proceeds to allege the 
Epistle in question, describing it as written by the church of Rome to 
that of Corinth, and giving a general account of its character. * 

Dionysius,Bishopof Corinth, about the year 170, wrote seven Epistles, 
now lost, to different churches. One of these was addressed to the 
church at Eome, in which he said to them, as he is quoted by Euse* 
bins : — " To-day is the Lord's day, in which we have publicly read 
your epistle ; the reading of which, as well as of that formerly written 
from you by Clement, will be to us a constant source of instraetioa."f 

The Epistle is abundantly quoted as the work of Clement of Borne 
by Clement of Alexandria. It is mentioned several times, with high 
praise, by Eusebius, who says, that its genuineness was unquestioned ; 
and that it had been formerly, and was even in his day, publicly read 
in many churches.l Photius, in the ninth century, gives a particular 
criticism upon it ; and before his time, th^e is no doubt that our pre- 
sent manuscript copy was written. § 

Though the sentiments of this Epistle are commendable, it appears 
to be the work of an author of very moderate ability. There are no 
expressions of personal feeling to give it life and interest. It has the 
«u: of a homily addressed to the Corinthians on general topics, such 
as humility, order, peace, freedom from envy and angry passions, re- 
pentance, and Christian charity, which were adapted to the state of 
things existing among them. Its antiquity and the other circmnstancea 
attending its composdtion, were probably the principal causes of the 
notoriety and &Tor it obtained. 

Th^e seems no reason for questioning, that it was written by a per- 
son named Clement, who held a phice in the church at Home, which 
afterwards caused him to be entitled bishop, and who had been con- 
versant with Apostles. He was supposed by some of the ancients to 
be the Clement mentioned by St^ Paul in his Epistle to the Phdlippians 

• Cont Hsres. Lih. iii. cap. 8. $ 3. p. 176* 

f Apud Euseb. Hist Eccles. Lib. iv. c. 23. 

X Hist Eccles. Lib. iii. c. 16. et c. 38. 

§ For a full account of the authorities in proof of the genuineness of this- 
Epistle, see the Veterum Testimonia in the edition of the Patres Apostolici by 
Cotelier and Le Clerc, Tom. i. pp. 128-132. 

VOL. I. Z 
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(iv. 3) as a fellow-laborer with him ; but this is doubtful. Of the 
bearing of this work on the evidence for the genuineness of the Gtos* 
pels, I shall speak hereafter. 

There was another work, of which a fragment only is extant, that 
in the fourth century was by some ascribed to Clement, and called hia 
'* Second Epistle to the Corinthians." At the present day, it is gene- 
rally agreed that it was not written by him. It is first mentioned 
by Eusebius, who does not regard it as Clement's work, and says that 
it was quoted by no ancient writer.* It was evidently a work of very 
little note or credit, and there is no ground for supposing it to have 
been in existence much before the time when Eusebius mentions it. 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, about the year 170, speaks of ^^ Epistle 
of Clement to the Christians of that city in such a manner as distinctly 
proves that he knew nothing of any second epistle. 

Eichhom, in endeavouring to prove that the Apostolical Fathers had 
gospels different from the four Gbspels, makes much use of this frag- 
ment ; though he does not maintain that the work, of which it was a 
part, was written by Clement, nor adduce any argument to show that 
it was written before the end of the second century.f It contains va- 
rious quotations of words of Christ, most of which there is no diffi^ 
culty in supposing to be cited, strictly or loosely, from our present 
Gospek. But, in one place, Peter is represented as interposing a 
question not mentioned in the Gospels ; and, in another, a passage is 
quoted from an apocryphal book, called the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
of which I have elsewhere given an account.]; 

The quotation of an apocryphal book by an early Christian writer, 
or his introducing a relation of something concerning the history of 
Christ not found in the Gospels, has no bearing to prove that the Gos- 
pels were not regarded by his contemporaries and by himself with the 
highest respect as the authentic histories of Jesus. We find such 
passages after the period when there is no question that the Grospela 
were so esteemed. But, in respect to the particular case before us, it 
is an obvious oversight to attempt to prove that the Apostolical 
Fathers used not our present Gospels, but apocryphal gospels, from a 
work which it is not pretended was written by an Apostolical Father, 
and for the existence of which we have no proof before the fourth century. 

• Hist Eccles. Lib. iii. o. 38. f Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 122-ld|. 

I In Part III. ch. xi. of this work. 
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Section III. 

The Epistle of Poly carp to the Philippiafis. 

What may next be mentioned is an Epistle by Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, to the church at Philippi. A portion of it only is extant in 
Greek. The remainder is furnished bv an old Latin translation. 
Polycarp died a martyr in the second century. Respecting the precise 
time of his death, the data are, I think, too uncertain to afford ground 
for any of the different computations which have been made. IrensBus 
twice mentions having known him, when he himself was a young man. 
He speaks of his distinct recollection of his person, his manners, his way 
of life, and of his public discourses, in which Polycarp, he says, reported 
the words of John and of other hearers of the Lord with whoip he had 
been conversant, and their accounts respecting the miracles and doctrine 
of the Lord, all corresponding to the Staiptures. Irenseus relates that 
he suffered martyrdom when a very old man. To his Epistle to the 
iPhilippians he refers, in connection with his reference to that of Clement 
of Eome, as giving 'proof of the opposition between the doctrine of 
Polycarp and that of the heretics. * 

• This Epistle is mentioned by other ancient writers, nor is there any 
reason to doubt its genuineness ; except that a passage appears to have 
been interpolated near its conclusion, inconsistent with what is found in 
the preceding part of the Epistle, and fraudulently intended to give 
countenance to certain Epistles forged in the name of Ignatius, to be 
mentioned hereafter.f 

* Cont. Hseres. Lib. ill. c. 3. § 4>. Epist ad Florinum, ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 
Lib. V. c. 20. 

f The passage referred to is what is now numbered as the thirteenth section. 
In this, epistles of Ignatius are mentioned as sent by Polycarp to the Philippians, 
annexed to his own. 

In the body of the Epistle (§ 9), Polycarp says to the Philippians : — " I exhort 
you all to obey the doctrine of righteousness, and to exercise all patience, such as 
ye saw before your eyes not only in those blessed men Ignatius, and Zosimus, 
and Rufiis, but also in others who were of your number, and in Paul himself and 
the rest of the Apostles ; being persuaded that they all ran not in vain, but in 
faith and righteousness, and that they are with the Lord, with whom they were 
fellow-sufferers, in the place that was due to them." 

When this passage was written, it is evident that Ignatius was dead, nor is his 
death spoken of as if it were a recent event. But the author of the interpolation, 
overlooking this passage, and referring to the story, that IgnatiuSj after leaving 

Z 2 
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The Epistle of Polycarp is a general exhortation to Christian duties. 
It does not appear to have had any specific purpose, but to have been 
occasioned by a request of the Philippians that he would write to them, 
— a request which not improbably had its origin merely in their respect 
for his age and eminence. It is founded on the writings of the New 
Testament, and pervaded with conceptions, turns of expression, and 
quotations, borrowed from them. I shall speak of it again in comiec* 
tion with the Epistle of Clement. 

Segtion IV. 
The Shepherd ofHermaa. 

There is a work called " The Shepherd of Hermas," which has been 
regarded by some as the production of a fanatic,*who imagined that ho 
saw visions, or of an impostor, pretending to have seen them. But I 
discern in the book no marks of fanaticism or imposture. It seems to 
me to belong to the same class of writings as " The Tablet of Cebes,'* 
" The Vision concerning Piers Ploughman," or, to take a more familiar 
example, Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress," or, more generally, to the 
dass of works of fiction, especially those written in the first person. 
The author, like Bunyan, describes himself as having witnessed a sue* 
cession of visions, and also as having received various communications, 
which he was commanded to publish. His representing an angel as 
having appeared to him under the likeness of a shepherd gives its title 
to the work. Its allegories are not suited to the taste of modem times, 
but were adapted to engage the attention and affect the minds of readers 
in the age when it was composed. 

By some, both in ancient and modem tunes, the writer has been 
supposed to be the Hermas mentioned by St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Eomans, ch. xvi. v, 14. 

This book, for a considerable period, obtained great favor and 
authority with many in ancient times. It was especially acceptable to 
the fathers of the Alexandrine school. It is once quoted by Irenseus. 

Sm3nma, passed through Philippi on his way to suffer martyrdom atRome,makea 
Polycarp request the Philippians to oommunicate to him any certain information 
they might have concerning Ignatius himself and those who were with him : — 
" £t de ipso Ignatio, et de his qui cum eo sunt, quod certlus agnoTetitis 
significate." 
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Clement of Alexandria often quotes it as a book of high authority. 
Origen, in one place, says, that he thinks it was the work of the 
Hermas mentioned by St. Paul, that it seems to him a very useful 
writing, and that he thinks it divinely inspired. Elsewhere he quotes 
it often, but sometimes with such qualifying expressions as "if that 
writing is to be received.*' Once he mentions it as "despised by 
some," and once in citing it, he speaks of " venturing to use a certain 
book, which circulates in the churches, but is not acknowledged as 
divine by all." 

TertulHan once notices the book slightingly before he became a 
Montanist ; afterwards he speaks of it with reprobation, because it con- 
tradicted the severe doctrine, which he then held, that there was no 
repentance for Christians guilty of oinchastity. Yet, even in expressing 
his own ill opinion of it, he implies that it had been regarded by some 
as having a claim to canonical authority. I would give up the point, 
he says, " if that writing, the Shepherd, deserved to be inserted in the 
divine Documenf^ (that is, among the books of Scripture) ; " if it had 
not been judged by every council, even oiyour churches" (those of the 
catholic Christians, in contradistinction to the Montanists), " as apocry- 
phal and false." 

Eusebius speaks of it as reported to be the work of the Hermas men- 
tioned by St. Paul. He reckons it among those writings which were 
" not genuine" Scripture {iv rois pSdois); but says that it was "judged by 
some a very* necessary book, especially for those who are in want of 
elementary instruction, so that at the present day, as we know, it is 
even publicly read in churches, and I have observed that some very 
ancient writers make use of it."* 

There is, perhaps, nothing in the contents of the book inconsistent 
with the belief of its having been written in the first century ; but there 
is evidence to the contrary which can hardly be set aside. It is men- 
tioned in the fragment of an account of canonical and uncanonical 
books, or " Canon," as it may be called, found by Muratori in a manu- 
script of the Ambrosian Library at MUan, and published by him in 
1740, in his " Antiquitates Italicae Medii iEvi."t The author of 
this Canon says of it, that "it was written very lately, in our own 

♦ For the references to the passages above quoted see the Veterum Testimonia 
in the Patres Apostolici, or in Fabricii Cod. Apocr. Nov. Test. P. iii. pp. 738- 
763. 

t Vol. iii. pp. 853, 85 k 
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Umes, by Hennas, while his brother Pius presided over the church at 
Rome as bishop ; and so it ought to be read, but not publicly in the 
church to the people ;" adding, that it could not be ranked either 
among the writings of the Prophets or of the Apostles."*" The date 
that has been assigned for the death of Pius is the year 142. The 
same account of the authorship of the book is given in a Latin poem, 
** Against Marcion," of uncertain age and by an unknown writer, pub- 
lished in editions of the works of TertuUian. In this, Hermas, the 
brother of Pius, is called the Angelical Shepherd, who spoke the words 
committed to him.f This opinion respecting the author of the Shep- 
herd seems to have prevailed, afler the fifth century, among the 
writers of the Latin church. The book gradually fell into neglect ; the 
original was lost, and only a few manuscripts of a Latin translation of 
it are now remaining. 

The writer of the Canon published by Muratori speaks of himself as 
having lived in the time of Pius and Ids brother, Hermas, and afl&rms 
that the Sliepherd had been composed by the latter not long before he 
himself wrote. There is here no ground for the suspicion of falsehood ; 
and there seems to be but little probability of mistake. The writer 
could hardly have committed so gross an error concerning a work, 
which, according to his own account, was famous and highly esteemed 
by many, as to represent it to have been written by a well-known indi- 
vidual of his own time, when in fact it had been in existence from the 
first century. We may therefore conclude that it was not written till 
towards the middle of the second century, and we must ascribe the 
acceptance which it so early found partly to its stories and allegorical 
representations ; for even rude attempts in a new form of art are likely 
to be favorably received ; partly to an opinion, suggested by the general 
aspect of the book, that it was divinely inspired ; for in the first ages 
of Christianity men's notions of inspiration were very vague and com- 
prehensive ; and partly to the mistake of supposing that it was wiitten 
by one who lived in the times of the Apostles. 

The work is of some interest from its illustrating in a certain degree 
the opinions, feelings and taste of the early Christians. But, as regards 
the direct historical evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels, it is of 

• It should be observed that the volume of Lardner's " Credibility" which 
contains the article on Hermas appeared before Muratori published this 
Canon. 

f Lib. iii ad iinem. TertuUiani 0pp. p. 635, ed. Priorii. 
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no importance. No book is cited in it by name. There are no evident 
quotations from the Gospels, and nothing that one can suppose to be 
borrowed from any apocryphal history of Christ. 

Section V. 

The JEpistle of Barnabas, so called. 

There is an Epistle extant which has been ascribed to Barnabas, the 
companion of St. Paul. It is several times expressly quoted as his work by 
Clement of Alexandria, who entitles the author " Baniabas the Apostle." 
It is once mentioned by Origen in his work against Celsus under the 
title of the " Catholic [that is, General] Epistle of Barnabas," as con- 
taining a passage on which Celsus might have founded a charge made 
by him, that the Apostles were " infamous men, the vilest tax-gatherers 
and sailors," which charge is, as we shall see, abundantly countenanced 
by the passage referred to. Origen uses no expression of respect in 
quoting it, and his calling it the Epistle of Barnabas only shows that it 
passed under that title, and does not prove that he himself believed 
Barnabas to be its author. According to the Latin translations of two 
of his works by Euiinus, Origen has quoted this Epistle once elsewhere, 
and perhaps alluded to it in another passage, but still, I think, without 
any particular expression of respect. The Epistle is afterwards men- 
tioned by Eusebius, who classes it among books not canonical, or not 
genuine Scripture (^i^ to7s v6eots). After him, Jerome ascribes it to 
Barnabas, reckoning it among the Apocryphal Scriptures, that is, as is 
here meant by him, among writings entitled to respect, though not 
canonical. The book appears to be mentioned by no other writer 
during the first four centuries,* but in the Apostolical Constitutions 
there is a passage evidently taken from it. f Though so early recom- 
mended to notice by the quotations of Clement of Alexandria as the 
work of Barnabas the Apostle, it seems never to have obtained much 
favor among the great body of Christians. Clement himself, in one 
place, rejects a fiction found in the work,| and in another, appears 
unsatisfied with one of its expositions. § He has adduced it, there- 

♦ See the Veterum Tcstimonia in the Patrcs Apostolici. 

f See Dallaeus, De Pseudepigraphis Apostolicis, Lib. ii. c. 4. pp. 265, 266. 

X Paedagog. ii. 10. p. 188; comp. Epist. Barnab. c. 10. 

§ Stromat. ii. 15. p. 389. 
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fore, not as a work of conclusive anthority, nor has he qaoted it for 
historical facts, but only for expressions of sentiment and opinion. 
Among the great multitude of volumes which that very learned father 
has cited in his writings, there must have been many in regard to the 
authorship of which he trusted to their titles or to very slight informa- 
tion ; nor is it doubted that in doing so he has been led into many 
mistakes. In assigning the present work to Barnabas, he may have 
been deceived by a title prefixed to some copy of it through the mis- 
judgment of a former proprietor, or to several copies, fraudulently, to 
promote their sale ; or it may have been written by some individual 
of the name of Barnabas, and Clement may have hastily concluded that 
the author thus named was the companion of St. Paul. In ancient 
times the genuineness of books ob a mcdter of literary interest was much 
less carefully investigated than at the present day ; and Clement was not 
distinguished from other ancient writers by particular attention to the 
subject. His authority, probably, was the principal means of procuring 
for the so-called '* Epistle of Barnabas" the notice it afterwards ob- 
tained. 

But the author of this work does not write in the name of Barnabas, 
nor in any way identify himself with him ; and there are decisive reasons 
for believing Barnabas not to have been its author. * Its most distin- 
guishing characteristic is its being thoroughly imbued with the alle- 
gorizing spirit of the Alexandrine school, which may in some degree 
have recommended it to Clement. Though of a very far inferior cha- 
racter, it has in this respect, and in its general design, some resemblance 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews. The style of reasoning and interpreta« 
tion is so foreign from aU our present intellectual habits, that it may 
have been spoken of too contemptuously; but it is unquestionably 
the work of a writer deficient in good sense. The allegorical interpre- 
tations of the Old Testament are very forced and mean ; yet after one 
of the poorest, in which he teaches that the number of the persons cbr- 
cumcised by Abraham, which he falsely supposes to have been three 
hundred and eighteen, was typical of the cross and of the first two 
Greek letters of the name of Jesus, he subjoins : — " He who has 
implanted in us the gift of teaching knows that no one has learnt 

* I should have considered the point sa well settled that Baraahas was not its 
author, as to render it unnecessary to enter into any argument on the suhjeot, had 
I not ohscrved that several of the modern German scholars are disposed to attribute 
it to him. 
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from me a more genuine doctrine. But I know that ye are worthy 
of it." * We can hardly suppose this to have been written by Bar- 
nabas, one high in honor among the first preachers of Christianity, the 
associate of St. Paul in his labors. Christianity was not established in 
the Gentile world by the preaching of such '* genuine doctrines." The 
allegories in the Epistle, founded upon the Mosaic laws respecting clean 
and unclean food, are mixed up with strange fables respecting animals. 
The whole tone of it is low and trivial, expressing no warmth of feeling 
and not adapted to excite any. And, to mention one other particular 
passage, that referred to by Origen in his work against Celsus, the 
writer, laboring after emphatic language, says that Jesus chose for his 
Apostles men " who were sinners beyond all sin," f a declaration too 
foolishly extravagant for us to believe that it proceeded from a contem- 
porary and friend of the Apostles. 

But it may be said, that we know too little of Barnabas personally to 
determine, from the inferior character of the Epistle, that it might not 
have been written by him. I answer, that we know much concerning 
him. From the few notices of him that St. Luke has given, we learn 
that he was greatly trusted by the Apostles, and had great influence 
with them ; that he was one of the earliest of those preachers by whom 
Christianity was spread through the world ; that, with the exception of 
St. Paul, he apparently did more than any other in the accomplishment 
of this work ; that in the conmiencement of St. Paul's ministry he was, 
as it were, his patron ; that he was open, manly, and strong-minded, 
taking St. Paul and bringing him to the Apostles, when the other 
disciples were all afraid of him, and vnth him maintaining the claims of 
the Gentiles against the prejudices of his countrymen ; and that he was 
full of zeal and disinterestedness in the cause in which he was engaged, 
giving up his property to supply those who were in need, and devoting 
all his powers to its promotion. Considering what he was and what he 
efiPected, there can be no doubt that he comprehended and felt the 
essential truths of our religion, and was well able to impress them on 
the hearts and minds of others. When, with such a conception of him 
distinctly before us, we come to the reading of his pretended Epistle, 
it requires but little knowledge of human nature to enable us to det^- 
mine that it is' not his work. It may seem only to imply the ability to 

• Cap. 1). 

f dircp itwrav itfAopriav avofian4povs. c. 5. Wake, in his transla- 

tion, softens this down to 'Wery great sinners." 
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distinguish between the miserable composition of some Alexandrine 
sophist, and the words of one full of the spirit and power of Chris- 
tianity. No incongruity would be more gross than to ascribe such an 
Epistle to St. Paul, and it seems scarcely less incongruous to ascribe it 
to Barnabas. 

To proceed to another argument ; Barnabas was a Jew by birth, but 
the author of the Epistle uniformly blends himself with the Gentile 
Christians as one of their number. It may be possible to evade the 
force of particular passages to this effect, one after another ; but the 
whole impression from the manner in which he speaks is, that he was 
a Gentile by birth, and, I think, a Gentile convert. In addition to this, 
he does not write in the Hebraistic style of the New Testament. He 
discovers no Jewish sentiments or affections, no interest in or sympathy 
with the Jewish nation. He writes of them with the harsh feelings of 
a Gentile. No Jew could or ought so to have alienated himself from 
his countrymen. Between the state of mind expressed by the writer, 
and the strong emotion with which St. Paul speaks of his " great grief 
and continual pain of heart for his brethren, his natural kinsmen," the 
contrast is much too striking to allow of our attributing the Epistle to 
Barnabas ; especially when we remember that this work is imagined 
to have been written by him immediately after those overwhelming 
calamities which the Jews brought upon themselves through their 
unbelief. 

As appears from the work itself (c. 16), it was written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem (a.d. 70). It cannot be proved, that in the 
common course of nature Barnabas might not have survived that event ; 
but there is no doubt that, if he did so, he must have been far advanced 
in life. That one, who had composed nothing before, should then set 
about the composition of a writing at aU resembling that ascribed to 
Barnabas is very improbable ; and still more improbable is it, that in a 
work addressed by Barnabas, under such circumstances, to his fellow- 
Christians, there should be no recurrence to his past history, no ex- 
pression of those deeply affecting recollections that must have pressed 
upon his mind, no reference to his old age, nor any trace of emotion iu 
contemplating the rain which God had inflicted upon his nation, the 
hard but successful struggles of the true faith, and his own solitary 
state, as one of the few survivors of that noble company of Apostles 
and martyrs who had been bound together by such strong sympathies 
in suffering and joy. Nothing of all this appears iu the Epistle. It 
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might have been written as a task by a dull pupil in a rhetorician's 
school. 

Barnabas, as I have said, may have survived the destruction of 
Jerusalem, though it is for various reasons unlikely that he did so; but 
were it the fact, it would not prove that he might have been the author 
of the Epistle ; for the Epistle was not written, as has been afiirmed, 
shortly after that event. This appears from the passage in which the 
event is referred to ; from which it also appears, that the writer was 
neither Barnabas nor any other Jew. The Jewish temple having been 
destroyed, the author represents the Grentiles as building up in its 
stead a spiritual temple to God. Its destruction, he says, was pre- 
dicted in the Old Testament, and " It has taken place. For, they [the 
Jews] going to war, it was destroyed by their enemies ; and now will 
the very ministers of their enemies rebuild it."* The Jewa going to 
wary it was destroyed by their enemies ; — ^the writer would not thus have 
spoken of the destruction of Jerusalem, had it been a recent event, 
fresh in the minds of men ; nor would he, if a Jew, have classed him- 
self, as he immediately does, with the very ministers of the enemies of 
his nation, converted Gentiles, who were to form the new temple ; — 
" We," he says, " whose hearts, before we believed in God, were full of 
idolatry, a habitation of demons, but in whom God now dwells." 

We conclude, then, that the Epistle was not written by Barnabas ; 
and, this being the case, we have no ground for assigning to it an 
earlier date than is required by the circumstance of its being quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria ; that is, we may suppose it to have been written 
about the middle of the second century. We may derive an argument 
for its not being in existence before this period from the fact, that it is 
not noticed by Irenseus or TertuUian ; the latter of whom speaks of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as written by Barnabas, calling it the Epistle of 
Barnabas, without intimating a knowledge of any other ascribed to 
him.f A considerable part of the Epistle is controversial, directed 
against the unbelieving Jews, and having, therefore, the same character 
as Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho, which was written about the 
period j ust mentioned. But from the destruction of Jerusalem (a. d . 7 0) 

* Tlvenu. A(& 7^ rh iroK^ixuv alnohs Ka9ppi9ri 6irh r&v iKBp&v vw koX ainoi 
01 ray ixQp&v bmipertu i»otKo9ofiii<rov<riy avr6v. The rendering of Wake is incor- 
rect ; — " And so it came to pass ; for, through their wars, it is now destroyed by 
their enemies," &c. The passage is in c. 16. 

\ De Pudicitia, c. 20. 
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tin the rdgn of Antoniniu Pius (a.d. 1S8*161X the state of the Jews, 
induding the Jewish Christiaiis, was such, that there is little likelihood 
that religious controversies existed between them and the Gentile 
Christians, or that the notice of the latter was at all directed to their 
pretensions. The wrath of the Aoman empire had fallen upon and 
Uasted the nation, and continued to pursue it, as if to exterminate the 
race. They became objects of general aversion and hatred. As an 
odious and degraded dass, they were everywhere exposed to insult and 
cruelty. The c^itation tax, the didrachm, which they had been accus- 
tomed to pay for the service of the temple, was required by Titus, in 
bitter mockery, for the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Under Domitian 
the impositions upon them were made more severe by the brutality 
with which they were enforced, — Pr<eter cateros Judaicus Jlscus acer- 
6i89imk actus eai, says Suetonius, — and it became a common source of 
revenue to charge them with crimes for the sake of seizing upon their 
property.* They were forbidden by the edicts of the Boman emperors 
to circumdse their children. They existed throughout the empire only 
as suppressed rebels, often breaking out into open war, and perpetrating 
and suffering terrible massacres ; till at last the vengeance of Adrian 
was directed upon Judea, and renewed, as far as there were objects for 
it, the desolation of Titus. Under such circumstances, we can hardly 
suppose the Jews to have been so interested in the religious controversy 
with the Gentile Christians, as to give occasion for such works as the 
Dialogue with Trypho, or the Epistle of Barnabas. But under the first 
Antoninus, the successor of Adrian, the prohibition to circumdse their 
children was revoked, the wiser policy of conciliation was adopted 
toward them, they enjoyed a respite from their sufferings ; and, as 
during his reign the Dialogue with Tiypho was written, so also, we may 
suppose, was the Epistle of Barnabas. 

To those who believe that the doctrine of the preexistence of Christ 
did not begin to prevail among the Orthodox Christians till towai'd the 
middle of the second century, its introduction into this Epistle may 
afford another argimient for the date assigned to it. 

But whatever weight there may be in these considerations, it is to be 
remembered, that, if the Epistle be not the work of Barnabas, we have 
no ground whatever for supposing it written earlier than the period 

• To such an extent was this practice carried, that when it was aholished by 
Nerva, a coin was struck, bearing the inscription, " Fisci Judaici Calumnia 
sublate S. C." 
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mentioned; and there is no ground therefore for classing it with 
writings of Apostolical Fathers. Its internal character is an objection 
not merely to its having been written by Barnabas, but by any one who 
had been conversant with Apostles. 

The Epistle is now extant partly in the Greek original, and partly in 
.an old Latin translation, the beginning of the former and the end of the 
latter being lost. The texts of both, in the few manuscripts in which 
they are extant, are very corrupt, and in the forms in which they have 
been printed, both lie under the suspicion of having been interpolated 
and altered by transcribers. 

The Epistle contains three passages corresponding to passages in the 
Crospels.* There is one, which Eichhorn thinks was taken from an 
apocryphal history of Christ.f It is as follows : — " So they, he says, 
who would see me and attain my kingdom must receive me through 
affliction and suffering." j: But there seems no difficulty in regarding 
this as intended to express the sense of various passages in the Gospels. 
There is another professed quotation, that would seem to have been 
more to Eichhom's purpose, which, however, may admit of a similar 
explanation. " As the Son of God says. Let us resist all iniquity and 
hate it."§ But, as regards both iiiese passages, it is further to be 
observed, that the writer of the Epistle is extremely inaccurate in his 
professed quotations ; so as often to dte the Old Testament for words 
and facts not to be found in it.|| But, as these citations do not prove 
that he had any other copy of the Old Testament than that in common 
use, so neither do the two passages in question prove that he had any 
other copy of the New Testament. We cannot infer from them that he 
quoted any apocryphal writing ; and could this be shown, it would be 
^a fact of no moment. 

Section VI. 

epistles ascribed to Ignatius. 

We come now to seven Epistles ascribed to Ignatius, said to be a 
bishop of Antioch, who suffered martyrdom soon after the dose of the 

* See Lardner's article on Barnabas ; Credibility, Part II. Ch. i. 
t Einleitung in d. N. T. L 117i 118. 
I Cap. 7. § Cap. 4. 

[[ See the examples adduced by Jones in his ** New and Full Method of settling 
the Canonical Authority of the N. T." Vol. ii. Ch. xli. 
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first century. These Epistles exist in two forms, in one of which they 
are shorter than in the other. The shorter Epistles have either been 
abridged from the longer, with some changes of expression, or the 
longer have been interpolated, and altered in other respects from the 
shorter. It is the genuineness of the shorter Epistles that is generally 
contended for by those who suppose one or the other set to have been- 
written by Ignatius. The story connected with them is, that he was 
sent by the personal order of the Emperor Trtgan from Antioch, by a 
land journey, to Bome, there to be exposed to wild beasts, and that on 
his way he wrote six of these Epistles to different churches, and one to 
Polycarp. 

But the seven shorter Epistles, the genuineness of which is contended 
for, come to us in bad company ; not only that of their seven larger 
brethren, but that of eight other Epistles ascribed to Ignatius, which 
the learned have almost unanimously pronounced to be spurious. In 
ancient times, supposititious works, and those of little credit, were not 
uncommonly refashioned, or gave occasion to others of a similar cha- 
racter ; while the undoubted genuineness of a work prevented such 
changes and imitations. The name of Ignatius, it is apparent, was a 
favorite among the fabricators of spurious writings ; probably because 
hardly any thing was known of him with certainty. 

There is, as it seems to me, no reasonable doubt that the seven 
shorter Epistles ascribed to Ignatius are, equally with all the rest, fabri- 
cations of a date long subsequent to his time. Some, who have felt the 
strong objections to which their genuineness is exposed, have adopted 
the notion of their being interpolated, or have suggested that this might 
be the case. But I believe that, if there be any thing in them which 
Ignatius said or wrote, it is this which may be considered as interpolated, 
having been introduced by the author of the Epistles to give credit to 
his forgery. The design of this forgery appears to have been to 
strengthen the domination of priests, and especially of bishops ; to con- 
iirm the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, according to the writer's con- 
ceptions of it ; and to bear down the Gnostics and other heretics, by 
the pretended authority of an ancient martyr. 

The genuineness of these Epistles has been so ably discussed, and 
they have, in my opinion, been so satisfactorily proved to be spurious, 
that I shall only make a few general remarks upon the subject.* 

* The subject is to be studied in the work of DailU, ** De Scriptis quae sub 
Dionysii Areopagits et Ignatii Antiocheni Nominibus circumferuntur,'* in which. 
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The state of the external testimony is such as to create a strong pre- 
sumption of their being fabricated. The passage near the conclusj^T 
of the Epistle of Polycarp in its Latin translation, in which epistles ^^ 
Ignatius are mentioned, is of such a character as at once to raise a"^^ 
suspicion of its having been interpolated to countenance the fraud.* 
No epistles of Ignatius are mentioned by Irenseus, Clement, or Tertul- 
Han ; and the absence of such mention, under the circumstances of the 
case, is all but decisive proof, that the seven Epistles did not exist in 
their day. Especially the fact, that Irenaeus does insist at length upon 
the evidence against the doctrines of the Gnostics to be derived from 
the Epistles of Clement and Polycarp, without mentioning those of 
Ignatius, which the occasion must have forced upon his notice, and 
which might have seemed written expressly for his purpose, «hows, 
either that these Epistles were not then extant, or that he did not re- 
cognize them as genuine ; and of these inferences there is abundant 
reason to adopt the first.f Origen is adduced as twice quoting them ; 

however, it is to be observed, that he blends together objections both to the 
shorter and longer Epistles, it not being settled in his time which set was to be 
defended ; — ^in Bishop Pearson's reply to Daill6, entitled " Vindiciae Ignatianae" — 
and in Larroque's answer to Pearson (which I have not been able to procure), 
" Observationes in Ignatianas Pearsonii Vindicias, necnon in Beverigii Annota- 
tiones.*' Most readers, however, will find enough to satisfy them in Chauncy's 
" Complete View of Episcopacy, as exhibited from the Fathers of the Christian 
Church, until the close of the Second Century," the work of an able and learned 
theologian of America, which, though the controversy that produced it is ob- 
solete, still retains value, from the information it affords concerning Christian 
antiquity. It is striking, and to a scholar almost affecting, that such a work should 
have been produced among us at a time (but little more than fifty years since) 
when, as the author mentions, there was a want of types and skill to print the 
Greek citations in Oreek letters. 

• See before, p. 339. 

f There is a passage in Irenseus (Lib. v. c. 28. § 4), which Eusebius (H. £. 
iii. 36) adduces in proof of his having quoted these Epistles, and which has been 
insisted upon by their defenders in modem times. It is as follows : — ** As one 
among us said, when condemned to the wild beasts on account of his testimony 
for God, I am the grain of Christ [or God], and am ground by the teeth of wild 
beasts, that I may be found pure bread of God." These words are found in the 
Epistle to the Romans ascribed to Ignatius (§ 4). By Jerome they are said to 
have been spoken at the time of his martyrdom. Supposing that Irenseus referred 
to Ignatius, which has been assumed on the one hand, and admitted on the other, 
without, I think, any sufficient proof, there is no good reason for believing that he 
quoted the words of the Epistle. The turn of expression, on the contrary, would 
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but one of the qaotationB appealed to is in a work* of which we have 
^ly a translation by Bufinus, who so altered and interpolated the 
^tings of Origen which he rendered, that his translations, where a 
reasonable doubt may arise of the genuineness of a particular passage, 
are not considered as of authority to prove what Origen wrote ; and the 
other is found in a work of which the genuineness is doubtful, a homily,f 
which those who contend for its genuineness suppose to have been 
written down by some hearer clandestinely, without Origen's consent ;% 
and in the copies of which, thus particularly exposed to interpolation 
from not having any daim to be regarded as the precise words of the 
author, it may have been subsequently introduced. 

But there is, after all, nothing improbable in the supposition, that 
someiq)urious epistle or epistles ascribed to Ignatius existed in the time 
of Origen. This may, indeed, seem more likely, than that the seven 
contested Epistles should have been produced in a body at a later period, 
without any thing previously existing to suggest or to countenance their 
fabrication. They, as we have seen, gave occasion to fifteen spurious 
epistles, which followed them ; and we may reasonably conjecture, that 
they would not, some centuries after the death of Ignatius, have been 
put forward as written by him, if no one had before heard of an epistle 
ascribed to Ignatius. 

The first writer by whom the seven Epistles are expressly mentioned 
is Eusebius ; § and by him in such a way as, I think, to leave it doubtful 
whether he believed their genuineness. He begins his account of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, with the words, " It is reported "\\ and speaks 
of him as " aiUl very famous with many ;" while, except the honorable 
mention of him as an example of patience in the genuine portion of the 
Epistle of Folycarp, his name does not occur in the extant writings of 
any preceding father, unless the passages ascribed to Origen are genuine. 
Eusebius was not of a character to expose himself to odium by directly 
expressing his disbelief of a fabrication intended to strengthen the 
power of the priesthood. 

lead us to suppose that he referred to spoken words ; and the forger of these 
Epistles, for the purpose of giving them credit, would naturally have recourse to 
the artifice of introducing into them words that had heen ascribed to Ignatius, or 
which might be fancied to be his. 

* Prolog, in Cantio. Canticorum. 0pp. iiL 80. 

f Homil. in Lucam vL 0pp. iii. 938. 

X See Delarue's Preface to the third volume of Origen's Works, pp. iv. v. 

§ Hist Ecoles. Lib. iii. c. 36, |] Aiyos 8* lx*<* 
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The story connected with the pretended composition of these Epistles 
is very improbable ; but on this it is unnecessary to dwell. Their internal 
character affords, in my opinion, the clearest evidence of forgery. A 
series of anachronisms runs through them. They suppose a priesthood 
with distinctions and powers which did not exist till long after the time 
of Ignatius. The implicit submission of the laity to the clergy in all 
spiritual matters is a constant topic, and is inculcated in language foolish 
and extravagant even to profaneness. A single example may suffice : — 
" Do ye all follow your Bishop, as Jesus Christ did the Father, and the 
Presbytery, as the Apostles ; and reverence the Deacons as the command 
of God."* To give such an exhortation to Christians at the present 
day would not be more absurd than it would have been to address it to 
those of the primitive age, when Ignatius is supposed to have lived. 
There is a similar anachronism in the language concerning the theological 
doctrine of the Deity of Christ. And the repeated references to the 
opinions of the Docetse imply, that those opinions had acquired a 
notoriety and importance about the end of the first century, which is 
inconsistent with the statements of the early fathers by whom they were 
controverted, who refer their rise to the times of Adrian and Antoninus 
Pius. 

I doubt whether any book, in its general tone of sentiment and 
language, ever betrayed itself as a forgery more clearly than do these 
pretended Epistles of Ignatius. The style, which is barbarous and 
obscure, is, at the same time, ridiculously inflated and artificial.f There 

* Epist ad Smymaeos, § 8. 

f The following account of the star said to have appeared to the Magi may 
serve as an illustration of the character of the forger of these Epistles, and of his 
style of writing, though of this it is not the most remarkable specimen that might 
be given. 

" A star shone forth in the heavens, brighter than all the stars, and its light was 
unspeakable ; and its novelty produced perturbation. And the other stars, together 
with the sun and moon, became a choir to that star ; and that surpassed them all 
in its light, and there was trouble among men whence came this strange novelty. 
Hence all magic was dissolved, and every bond of wickedness done away, igno- 
rance was overthrown, the old kingdom was destroyed, God being manifested in a 
human form for the newness of eternal life, and that which was perfected by God 
received dominion. Hence, all things were in commotion, because the destruction 
of death was preparing." — Epist ad Ephesios, § 19. 

" Mirum hac potuisse videri temerd scriptOj absurdoi indictaj* — " It is wonderful 
that this account can have appeared unfounded, absurd, unheard of." So says 
Cotelier in his note on the passage, referring to expressions of Daille. Bishop 

VOL. I. 2 A 
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is no natural expression of feeling. The sentiments ascribed to Ignatius 
present a rude caricature of a very weak, half-crazy, vain-glorious bigot. 
Take the conception on which the Epistles are founded, that of an aged 
Christian bishop, who hod been a companion of Apostles, torn from his 
people by an order of the Emperor in person, sent a long journey under 
a guard of brutal soldiers, to suffer, at its termination, a barbarous 
death, continually receiving, on his way, aU the consolations and sup- 
ports which the sympathy of his fellow-Christians could afford him, and 
addressing to them, under such circumstances, his last exhortations, — 
take this conception, and one can hardly imagine that the outline could 
be fiUed up, as it is by the forger of these Epistles, so that not a feeling 
of interest or respect should be excited for the supposed sufferer. No 
writ«t of a fustian tragedy ever more grossly misrepresented human 
nature, or put more extravagant rant into the mouth of his principal 
personage. * 

I conceive these Epistles in their shorter form to have been fabricated 
about the beginning of the fourth century, the date assigned to them by 
DaiU^ ; but it is doubtful whether, in this form, their text remains the 
same as it originally appeared. They are of no value as regards the 
direct historical evidence for the genuineness of the Grospels. But 
Eichhom, though he admits that they were not the work of Ignatius, 
says, that " they are an ancient though much interpolated book,"f and 
insists on one passage, as proving that the Apostolical Fathers quoted 
apocryphal Gospels4 

Section VII. 

Concltiding remarks respecting the emdencefor or agaxMt the Qenuinenese 
of the Gospels to be derived from the writings before mentioned. 

From the writings ascribed to Apostolical Fathers, if our preceding 
conclusions be correct, we have to except the Second Epistle of Clement, 
so called, of the existence of which we have no proof before the fourth 
century ; the Shepherd of Hermas, which was written not long before 

Pearson (Vindic. Ignat. P. ii. c. 10) defends it as credible, saying, that there were 
'*tw0 phases of the star, one in the East, and the other at Jerusalem," and that 
the account refers to the former. 

* See particularly the whole of the Epistle to the Romans. 

t Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 131. J Ibid. p. 132. 
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the middle of the second century ; what is named the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, which was not the work of Barnabas the Apostle, and the com- 
position of which may likewise be referred to about the middle of the 
second century ; and the spurious Epistles of Ignatius, the fabrication 
of a much later age. 

We have then remaining only the Epistle of Clement of Eome, and 
that of Polycarp, of which I shall speak hereafter. 

The writings first mentioned are unimportant as affording direct his- 
torical evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels. Supposing the 
Gospels to have been in common use among Christians at the time of 
their composition, there can indeed be little doubt that they contain 
quotations from and references to them. But the Gospels are not 
spoken of nor described ; there is nothing in the writings themselves 
clearly to designate the source or sources of those quotations and 
references ; nor are the words alleged introduced under such circum- 
stances, and so strikingly correspondent with the words of the Evan- 
gelists, as to satisfy us, from these considerations alone, that they must 
have been taken from the Gospels. 

But it has been maintained, that these writings not only afford no 
proof of this fact, but that they, together with the Epistles of Clement and 
Polycarp, show that gospels different from those we now have were in com- 
mon use among the companions and immediate successors* of the Apos- 
tles. Eichhom contends, that 'Hhe Apostolical Fathers, from Barnabas 
and Clement of Eome down to Polycarp, used in their writings, genuine 
and ymtioua [that is, in those which they did and in those which they did 
not write] , texts of the Life of Jesus in many respects different from those 
of our Matthew, Mark, and Luke."* This extraordinary proposition 
is maintained by arguments corresponding to its character ; for these 
arguments are founded principally on passages in works which Eich- 
hom does not suppose to be goiuine, and which, from the very circum- 
stance of their being spurious, we may infer could not even have been 
in existence during the lifetime of those to whom they are ascribed. 
As regards the Epistles of Clement and Polycarp, his great argument 
for maintaining that their authors quoted histories of Christ different 
from the canonical Grospels is, that words of Jesus are brought together 
which do not in those Gk>spels stand in immediate connection, and that 
there is sometimes a want of verbal correspondence. The force of this 
mode of reasoning has already been sufficiently examined. Enough, 

♦ Einleitung in d. N. T. i. 114. 
2 A 2 
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likewise, has been said respecting the theory of an Orig;inal Gospel, and 
of such modifications of it as the Apostolical Fathers are imagined to 
have quoted ; and this theory may now be dismissed from consideration. 

The Epistles of Clement and Folycarp both contain words of Jesna 
quoted in such a manner, and so correspondent to words reported by 
Matthew and Luke,* that, if taken from any book, we may, in this 
stage of the argument, conclude, without hesitation, that they were taken 
from the Gospels. But a doubt arises, whether those words might not 
have been received immediately by oral communication from Apostles 
and other immediate disciples of Jesus ; especially when we recollect that 
Irenseus says, that he had heard Polycarp repeating the oral relations of 
John, and of other hearers of the Lord, concerning the doctrine and 
miracles of Jesus, all conformably to the Scriptures, that is, to the 
Gospels, f The knowledge which Polycarp derived from the hearers of 
our Lord, Clement may have received in the same manner ; and there- 
fore, though we may appeal to their writings as proving the authenticity 
of the Gospels, we cannot appeal to them as affording direct proof of 
the genuineness of the Gospels. 

The manner in which the writings ascribed to Apostolical Fathers 
have been adduced in proof of the genuineness of the Gospels is the 
result, as it seems to me, of an imperfect view of the nature of that proof. 
The mode of reasoning by which we may establish the genuineness of 
the Gbspels has been regarded as much more analogous than it is to 
that by which we prove historically the genuineness of other ancient 
books ; that is to say, through the mention of their titles and authors, 
and quotations from and notices of them, in individual, unconnected 
writers. This mode of reasoning is, in its nature, satisfactory ; and ' 
would be 80 in its application to the Gospels, if the question of their 
genuineness did not involve the most momentous of all questions in the 
history of our race, — whether Christianity be a special manifestation of 
God's love toward man, or only the most remarkable developement of 
those tendencies to fanaticism that exist in human nature. Reasoning 
in the manner supposed, we find their genuineness unequivocally 
asserted by Ireneeus ; we may satisfy ourselves that they were received 
as genuine by Justin Martyr ; we find the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark mentioned in the beginning of the second century by Papias ; 

* See Lardner. f See before, p. 3tt9. 
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and to the genuineness of St. Luke's Gk)spel we have his own attestation 
in the Acts of the Apostles. Confining ourselves to this narrow mode 
of proof, we arrive at what in a common case would be a satisfactory 
conclusion. But, when we endeavour to strengthen this evidence by 
appealing to the writings ascribed to Apostolical Fathers, we in fact 
weaken its force. At the very extremity of the chain of evidence, where 
it ought to be strongest, we are attaching defective links which will bear 
no weight. 

But the direct historical evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels, 
as it has been the purpose of this volume to show, is of a very different 
kind from what we have just been considering. It consists in the 
indisputable fact, that throughout a community of millions of individuals, 
scattered over Europe, Asia, and Africa, the Gk)spels were regarded 
with the highest reverence, as the works of those to whom they are 
ascribed, at so early a period that there could be no difficulty in deter- 
mining whether they were genuine or not, and when every intelligent 
Christian must have been deeply interested to ascertain the truth. And 
this fact does not merely involve the testimony of the great body of 
Christians to the genuineness of the Gospels ; it is in itself a pheno- 
menon admitting of no explanation, except that the four Gospels 
had all been handed down as genuine from the Apostolic age, and 
had everywhere accompanied our religion as it spread through the 
world. 
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vaux de Charles de Sismondi." 

Interview with Napoleon, inserted in the 
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immediately on leaving the Emperor's 
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Prelimmarv Essay by the Translator. 

Preface to "New F^nciples of Political Eco- 
nomy. 

Introduction to Inquiries into Politioal Eco- 
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On the Conmtion of the Work People in 
Manufactories. 
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Thoughts on the Poets. 

By Hbkbt TucKjLBXAir. Pep. 8to. cloth, Ob. 

TAig daif it piMithsd^ /« one ktrndtomevuhime. 

Poems. By Ralph Waldp Eniterson. 

Post 6vo. 60. cloth gilt. 

"' There are in these stanzas inany a fine 
image, and sometimes a cluster of such—* 
scattered symbols of deep significance — and 
the presence of nneers and earnest tiiinking 
eveiy where A wild low music ac- 
companies these artless strains; fm indistinct, 
uncertain melody — such.- a tune ss-anani- 
tanght musical nature might choose to itself 
in solitary places There are some- 
times stanzas which are suggestive, not only 
in a political relation, but in one far higher-* 
as touching those social reforms which now 
every where command the attention of so- 



that, the more we read thfse poems, the more 
we see in them ; we acknowledgettie profound 
verities, the deep sympathy and intercommu- 
nion with nature, the c4mi, manly, 'tod self- 
reliant philosophy which may be gathered 
from some of these poems : we recognise here 
and thfere toudhes 01 the most exquisite deli - 
cacy and beauty, pointing to that ' wise pas- 
si veuess' of the soul which is one of the chief 
characteristics of "hid' other writings — and 
thank hibi for his subtle, but wise and 
well-timed reproofs of that prevailing rest- 
lessness, that livhig in the eye of the world, 
cietpr. Some portions of a series of poems, that ' fretful stir unprofitable,' which are the 
entitled ' Wood Notes,' are in their peculiar reprehensible features of American, as well 
way yet Aner,- and the entire succession hals as European life." — Manchester Examiner l 
been enthusiastically received on >the other ' " His lines are full of meaning." — Inquirer. 
side of the Atlantic' — Athenanim. I " To read his finer pieces is to our pontic 

** There are in this volume unmistakeable ' feeling like receiving a succession of eoectrtc 
evidences of genius ; the soul of the poet ' shock^ ; . . . . even his unshaped fra§^ents 
flashed out continually; and the hand of the are not bits of glass but of diamond, and 
poet is seen often." — Critic. 1 have always the true poetic lustre. We 

** He occaaionaliy reminds as of the reflect- know of no compositions that surpass hi^ in 
ive depth of Wordsworth; and sometimes , their. charaeteriatiQ exeellence.">-^Cib*i5iiaii 
evinoes a delicate fancy and richness of epi- Examiner. 
thet worthy of Tennyson We admit 

The Dramas of Iphigenia in Taxuris^ and Torquato 

Tasso, of GoBTHB ; and the MAID OF ORLEANS, of Schillbb. 1?taii9- 
lated) (omitting some passages,) with Introductory; Remarks, by AirifA 
SwANwicK. 8vo. cloth 68. 



" It is seldom that we meet with a trans- 
lator so competent as the lady who has here 
rendered these selections from .the two great 

g)et8 of Qermany into elegant and vigorous 
n^di verse. The . ^ Iph^enia' of Goethe 
has been already well done by Mr.. William 
Taylor, of Storwich ; but his version is not, 
by many degrees, so readable as the one be- 
fore us. — AthenoBum. 

^ W« have to Congratulate the translator 
on perfect success in a very difficult task," 
— utiblin University Magazine. 

^* The translator has gone to her beautiful 
task in the right spirit, adhering with fidelity 
to the words of the original, and evidently 
penetrating the mind of the poet. The 



translations are very beautiful; and, while 
they will serve to make the mere.Kngll^ 
reader acquainted with two of the most per- 
fect works ever written, the Iphigenia ajid 
the Tasso, they will form useful assistants to 
those who are commencin|[ the study. of the 
German language." — Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. 

" This English version . prescfit^, these 
poems to us in a sarb nol unworthy of the 
conceptions of uieir ^uthors.^' — Mcming 
Chronicle, ' ' "^ "^ 

" The verse is smooth and harmonious, 
and no one acquainted with the original can 
fail to be struck with its great fidelity and 
accuracy." — Christian Teacher. 



ShaJbspeare's Dramatic Art, and his relation to Cal- 

deron and Goethe* Translated from the Qerman of Dr. Hebmanw Ulmoi. 
8vo. 128* cloth. 

OUTUKE OF COWTBUTSI— 



m- 



I. Sketch of the History of the English 
Drama before Shakspeare.— B. Greene 
and Marlowe. 
II. Shakspeare's Life and Times. 
III. Shakspeare's Dramatic Style, and Poetic 
View of the World and Things. 

" We strongly recommend the book to the 
notice of every lover of Shakspeare, for we 
may truly say that it is well calculated to 



IV. Criticism of Shakspeare's Plays. 
V. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare of doubt- 
ful authority. 

VI. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to 
Shakspeare. 

fill up a void in our own as well as in Ger- 
man literature." — Westminster Review* 
*.' The author has the * Philosophic depth,' 
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which we vamly look for in Schl^rs eriti- 
cism of the great poet."«— TAe Dicu. 

^ We welcome it as an addition to our 
bookson the national dramatist — exhaustive, 
comprehensive, and philosophical after a 
scholastic fashion, and throwing new lights 
upon many things in Shakspeare." — Spec- 
tatar. 

*'■ The work of Ulrici, in the original, has 
held, ever since its publication, an honoured 
place upon our shelves. We consider it as 
being, when t^en all in all, one of the most 
valuable contributions ever made to the 
criticism of Shakspeare. The theoretical 
system upon which it rests, if not altogether 
accurate, or completely exhaustive, is, at all 
events, wide and searching; its manner of 
expression is almost every where clear and 
practical, and its critical expositions are 
dven with equal delicacy of fueling and live- 

Sness of fancy Here there are treated, 

successively, Shakspeare'6language,his mode 
of representing characters, and his dramatic 

invention Our author has not only 

spoken with excellent good sense, but has 
placed one or two impoi^nt points of Shak- 
, speare*s poetical character in a clearer licht 
than that in which we are accustomed to 
regard them. Shakspeare is shown to be 
ihe historically-dramatic poet of enlightened 
Christianity; and the highest value of his 
works consists in their adequately represent- 
ing, in the light of imagination, the Chris- 
tian prospect of man's mysterious destiny." 
— TaWs Magazine. 

" A good translation of Dr. Ulrici's work 
on Shakspeare cannot fail of heine welcome 
to the English thinker. It is, in fact, a vin- 
dication of our great poet from a charge 
which has lately been brought against him 
by critics on both sides of the Atlantic. Dr. 
Ulrici boldly claims for him the rank of an 
emmently Christian author The pre- ' 

Trasislations from the Grerman of Jean Pauly Novalis, 

Goethe, Uhland, Ruckert, and from the French of Mickiewicz, an 
eminent Polish poet. By Henry Reete and John Edward Taylor. 
12mo. Elegantly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

. **Each extract is a gem." — Critic. 
^' Of all these translations the chief praise 



sent work is the least German of aU OermaQ 
books, and contains remarkable novelty in 
its views of the subject and the Arrangement 
of its topics. The plan adopted by Dr: 
Ulrici of contemplating each play in the 
light of a central idea is especialiv deserving 

of all praise We recommend the entire 

criticism to the peru£«l of the judicious 
reader." — AlhencBum. 

" We welcome this work as a valuable ac- 
cession to Shaksperian literature. It is the 
principal ol^ect of Dr. Ulrici's criticisms of 
the several plays, to trace and bring to light 
the fundamental and vivifying idea of each. 
In this difficult task we think ho has been 
eminently successful We cannot dis- 
miss this very valuable work, which breathes 
a tone of pure and exalted morality, derived 
from a mmd truljr religious, and whose holy 
and chastening influence expresses itself 
throughout, without remarking how much 
we admire the excellent manner in which it 
is translated." — Inquirer. 

" Excellencies of a high order pervade this 
performance, which, in our judgment, en- 
title it to the grateful reception of all who 
are desirous of becoming better acquainted 

with the mind of Shakspeare The 

Sketch of the modem dramatic art with 
which the book opens, as well as of the life 
of SKakspeare, is well drawn ; indeed, the 
historical sketches throughout are admirably 

executed The author's views are 

ingenious, and the criticisms on the several 
dramas are admirable, and will fully repay 
the reader's study." — Nonconformist 

" Ulrici's admirable ' Shakspeare's Dramatic 
Art* has been lately translated with consi- 
derable skill. We recommend the work as 
an addition to our higher critical literature, 
and we should like to recur to it more fully. 
— Christian Remembrancer. 



is, that they are executed with singular deli- 
cacy, taste, and power, so that thejr read like 
■o many finished originals. This applies 
equaUy to the verse and to the prose. In 
the scene from Goethe's 'Tasso' the verse 



flows melodiously, and the ideas put on a 
dress purely English."— ^tmc^ay Times. 

"These translations are executed with 
great success, and introduce the English 
reader to a few passages of eminent beauty, 
favourably exhibiting the genius of the seve- 
ral writers." — Inquirer. 



Characteristics of Painters. 

By Henry Reeve^ Esq. Second Edition. Svo. Elegantly bound in cloth, 98. 

** Though apparently addressed to a nar- I racteristics in such vital union in Uiese 
row circle, these poems possess charms for sketches, that they affect us somewhat like 

the pictures themselves. As criticisms, they 
show a keen sensibility to excellence, and 
the utmost delicacy of discrimination ; and, 
as poems, they are distinguished by con- 
densation of thought, brilliant clearness of 
expression, and^ melody of versification."— 
Morning Chronicle. 

" Every lover of Art must read them with 
pleasure, and they may contribute not a little 
to awaken a taste for art." — Inquirer. 



all persons who happen to be endowed with 
fancy or sensibility. They seek to express 
and develop the principle which presided 
over the creations of the great masters of 
the mimetic arts, and in most instances 
touch with judgment and sagacity on the 
characteristic excellences of each painter, 
and felicitously describe his manner of repre- 
senting nature."— -Stmday Times. 

" The associations connected with parti- 
cular pictures are blended with general cha- 
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Historioal Sketehas of the Old Paintem. 

Bjr the Author of the ^ Log Cabin." 2b. 6d. paper cover ; Ss. cloth. 

Livermore's Commentaxy on the Four Gospels. 

8vo. 48. 6d. cloth. 

De Wette's Introduction to the Canonical Scriptures of 

the Old Testament. Translated by Thbodobb Pabkbb. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 48. 
cloth. 

The Xdfe of Jesusy Critically Szamined. 

By Dr. Dayid Fbibdbioh Stbauas. 3 vols. 8to. £1 168. cloth. 



*• The extraordinary merit of this book .... 
Straus8*8 dialectic dexterity, his forensic cooi- 
nesA, the even polisli of his style, present 
him to US as the accomplished pleaaer, too 
completely master of his work to feel the 
temptation to unfair advantage or unseemly 
temper. .. .We can testify that the translator 
has achieved a very tough work with re- 
markable spirit and fidelity. The author, 
indeed, though a good writer, could hardly 
have spoken better had his country and 
language been English. The work has evi- 
dently fallen into the hands of one who has 
not only effective command of both lan- 
guages, but a familiarity with the Bul^ect- 
matter of theological criticism, and an 
initiation into its technical phraseology." — 
Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review ^ 
1847. 

" With whatever amount of apprehension 
the results of Strauss*s criticisms may be con- 
templated, it remains incontestably true that 
the claims of science on the one hand, and 
the necessities pf the a^ on the other, freely 
justify the line of criticism which he has 
adopted ; and all the opposition made to it 
from so many quarters may be interpreted 
as a requisition to a still deeper and more 
fundamental pursuit of that critical pro- 
cess which he has began." — Dr. Ferdinand 
Christian Bauer, Professor in Ordinary qf 
Evangelical Theology in the University of 
Tubingen. 

'* Whoever reads these volumes without 
any reference to the German must be pleased 
with the easy, perspicuous, idiomatic, and 
hannonious force of the English style. But 
he will be still more satisfied when, on turn- 
ing to the original, he finds that the render- 
ing is word for word, thought for thought, 
and sentence for sentence. In preparing 
so beautiful a rendering as the present, the 
difiScultles can have been neither few nor 
small in the way of preserving, in various 
parts of the work, tne exactness of the 

A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. 

By Theodobe Pabksb. Post Bvo. 7s. cloth. 



translation, combined with that uniform 
harmony and clearness of style, which im- 
part to the volumes before us the air and 
spirit of an original. A modest and kindly 
care for his reader's convenience has in- 
duced the translator often to supply the 
rendermg into English of a Greek quotation, 
where there was no corresponding ren- 
dering into German in the original. Indeedl^ 
Strauss may well say, as he does in the notice' 
which he writes for this English edition j 
that as far as he has examined it, tbe 
translation is *et accurata et perspicuaL^ ** 
— Prospective Review, 

"In regard to learning, acuteness, ai^ 
sagacious conjectures, the work resembles 
Niebuhr's ' History of Rome.' ... It not only 
surpasses all its predecessors of its kind in 
learning, acuteness, and thorough investi- 
gation, but it is marked bv a serious and 
earnest spirit." — Christian JExaminer. 

" The position which the Historical Scrip- 
tures occupy in Strauss's system does not 
seem to have attracted sufiicient attention 
among ourselves. It addresses itself, as wHI 
have been already observed, to a higher 
element in the mmd than the common re- 
luctance to acquiesce in supernatural nar- 
ratives." — Christian Remenwrancer. 

" A work whksh is acknowle<^ned, -on all 
sides, to be a masterpiece of its kindj to 
evince signs gf profound and varied leammg, 
and to be written in a spirit of serious ear- 
nestness." — Westminster Review, 1846. 

*' I found in M. Strauss a young man full 
of candour, gentleness, ana modesty— one 
possessed of a soul that was almost myste- 
rious, and, as it were, saddened by the repu- 
tation he had gained. He scarcely seeias'to 
be the author of the work under considera- 
tion." — Qainet, Revue des Mondes. 

" Strauss is too candid to be popular." — 
Voices of the Church, hy the Rev. J. jL Beardj 
DM. 



m. 



"Parker writes like a Hebrew prophet, 
enriched by the ripest culture of the modem 

world He understands by sympathy 

more than by criticism; and convinces by 
force of exposition, not by closeness of ar- 
gnmeut. His loftiest theories come thun- 
dering down into life with a rapidity and 
directness of aim which, while they alarm 
'.the timid and amaze the insincere, afford 



proof that he is less eager to be a reformer 
of men's thinking, than a thinker for their 
reformation. Listening to the American 
reformer, you stand before a man of high 
and devout genius, who disposes of ratr 



': 



wealth of erudition m the service of religion. 
Whatever judgment the reader may ptth 
nounce on the philosophy of the volume, he 
Will close it, we venture to luSirm, with the 
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, OQnwiouBnesB that he leaves the presence of 
a truly gieat mind; of one who u not ooly 
■ unoppressed by his lai^e store of learning, 
: but seems absolatefy to reqnire a massive 
weight of knowledge to resist and regulate 
the native force of nis tfaoaghli and occupy 
the grasp of his imagination?* — Westminster 
and J^oreign Quarterly Review j 1847. 
, ^^ There is a mastery shown over every 
element of the Great Subject, and the slight 
treatment of it in parts no reader can help 
[ attributing to the plan of the work, rather 
; than to the incapacity of the author. From 
I the resources of a mind singularlv exuberant 
; by oikture and laboriously enriched by cul- 
ture, a system of results is here thrown up, 
and spcead out in luminous exposition.''** 
! Prospective Jieview. 

" Mr. Parker is no ephemeral teacher 

m^. as[^£ation8 for the future are not less 
glowing than his estimate for the past. He 
, rey^s m warm anticipations of the orient 
splendours, of which all past systems are but 
t£e precursors. . 1 . . . His language is nei- 
ther narrow nor unattractive; there is a 
coa^sistency and boldness about it which 
wiU strike upon chords which, when they do 
vibrate, will make the ears more than tingle. 



We are living in an age which deals in broad 
and exhaustive theories ; which re^juires a 
system that will account for every thing, and 
assigns to every fact a place, and that no 
forced one, in the vast economy of things. 
Whatever defects Mr. Parker^s view mij 
have, it meets these requisites. It is large 
enough, and promising enou^ ; it is not 
afraid of history. It .puts forth claims ; it is 
an articulately spee^ng voice. It deals 
neither in compromise nor abatement. It 
demands a hearmg; it speaks with authority. 
It has a complete and determined aspect. 
It is deficient neither in candour nor pro- 
mises; and whatever comes forward in this 
way will eertainly find hearers."— Christian 
Renumbrancer. 

^^ It is itftpossible for any one to read the 
writings of Theodore Parker without being 
stron^^y impressed by them. They abound 
in passages of fervid eloquence — eloquence 
as remarkaUe for the truth of feeling which 
duects it, as for the genius bv which it is in- 
spired. They are distinguished by philoso- 
phical thought and learned investigation, 
no less than by the sensibility to beauty and 
goodness which they mtmifest.*^-^ Christian 
Keformer, 



A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England ; 

Or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By John James Tatleb, 
B.A. PostSvo. 108.6d. cloth. 



" The work is written in a chastely beau- 
tiful style, manifests extensive reading and 
careful research ; is full of thought, and 
decidedly original in its character. It is 
marked also by the modesty which usually 
characterizes true merit." — Inquirer. 

** Mr. Tayler is actuated by no sectarian 
bias, and we heartily thank mm for this ad- 
;dition to our religious literature." — West- 
minster Review. 

<* It is not often our good fortune to meet 
with a book so well conceived, so well writ- 
ten, and so instructive as this. The various 
phases of the national mind, described wiUi 
the clearness and force of Mr. Tayler, fur- 
nish an inexhaustible material for refiection. 
Mr. Tayler regards all parties in turn from 
an equitable point of mw, is tolerant to- 
wards intolerance, and admires zeal and ex- 



cuses fanaticism, wherever he sees honesty. 
Nay, he openly asserts that the religion 
of mere reason is not the religion to produce 
a practical effect on a people; and therefore 
regards his own class only as one element 
in a better j^ossible church. The clear and 
comprehensive grasp with which he mar- 
shals his facts is even less admirable than 
the irapartialityt nay, mpre ttian that, th^ 
general kindliness with which he reflects 
upon them." — Eaxuniner. 

*^ The writer of this volume Jias all the 
calmness belonging to one who feels himself 
not ndzed upinth the struggle he describes. 
There is about it a tone of great moderation 
and candour: and we cannot but feel con- 
fident that we have here, at least, the pro- 
duct of a thoroughly honest mind. — Lowe's 
Edinburgh Magazine. 



Human Mature: 

A Philosophical Exposition of the Divine Institution of Reward and 
Punishment, which obtains in the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Con- 
stitutions of Man. 12mo. 2s. 6d> clothL 



"It is refreshing to light upon a book 
.which has so much originality oi conception 
as this, and sin which the writer is bold 
•enough to have an opinion of his own." — 
:Critic. 

' "The introduction is especially remark- 
iaWe for its power — not only power of words, 
ibut of ideas." — i^ectator. 

^Thfs littievolume'WeU deserves a thonght- 



ful perusal, which it will reward with much 
of truth and much of beauty, though not un- 
mingled, we must think, with obscurity and 
error." — Inquirer. 

" The Essay we have been reviewing con- 
cludes in an eloquent on-looking strain of 
thought, which forms a fit sequel to the in- 
teresting views the author has previously 
developed."— CAmfioA Teacher. 



Channing's Works, Complete. 

Edited by Jossph Babkeb. In 6 vols. 12mo. 6s. sewed; Ss. cloth. 
'^Channing's fiinotion was rather that of out into the world like so many oracles of 



the prophet than that of the scholar and 
philosopner; his scattered pieces have gone 



religions wisdom ; he uttered forth, in tones 
of such deep conviction and thrilling per- 
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tnttiveneM, MiitimeDto andaspirmtionB which 
Ue folded up in eveiy human breast, that he 
has called out a wide responsive syinpathy, 
aud made thousands receivei through the 



kindling medium of his tffee^kaaOi^'IffMi,^ 
fresh communication of religious life.'* — 
Retrospect of the Reli^iotu Lift of £ngUmd, 
b^ John Jamea Tayler, BJL . 
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Charnifng's Works, Complete. (Hedderwick's BdiUdn.) 

6 Tols. post 8yo. reduced to £1 Is. cloth. 

•I 

Bndeiivours after the Christian Life. ^ 

A Volume of Discourses. By Jambs Mabtinbatt. 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Ireland, and her Famine. 

A IHsoourse. Bj Jambs MABmrBAU. ISmo. 6d. { <. ^ 

Hymns for the Christian Church and Home. 

Edited by Jambs Mabtikbau. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Claim of Ireland. A Sermon delivered in Renshaw- 

street Chapel, Liyerpool, March 7, 1847. With an Appendix upon the 
Fast. By John HAMiiaoN Thom. Published by request. Is. 

The Education of Taste. 

A Series of Lectures. By William MAcoAUh. 12mow 2s. 6d. 

The Agents of Civilization. 

A Series of Lectures. By William Maccall. I2mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Lectures to Young Men. 

On the Cultiyation of the Mind, the Formation of Character, and the Cob* 
duct of Life. By Gbobob W. Bctbnap. Royal 8yo. 9d. 



work on the same subject of eqnal excel- 
lence, and those of our readers wiio are wise 
will buy and study it." — Ths AppreniiML 



" This, we can foresee, is destined to be- 
come a household book, and it is a long time 
since we met with any work better deserving 
of such distinction. We do not know of any 

Lectures to Toimg Men. ^^ : 

On their Moral Dangers and Duties. By Abibb Abbot Liybbmobb. 12mo. 
3b. cloth. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essasrs* 

By Thbodobb Pabkbb. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Ware's Inquiry into the Foundation, Evidences, and 

Truths of Religion. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 

Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. 

By the BeT. G. W. Montqombbt. ISum. Is. 

An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity. 

By Ohablbs 0. Hbbbbll. Second Edition, 8yo» lis. cloth. 

Christian Theism. 

By the Author of ''An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christiuiity." 
8yo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Complete Works of the Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Discourses and RiBVie ws upon Questions in Controi^Ref^ 

sial Theology and Practical Religion. By Obtilcb Dbwbt, DJ>. Post 
8to. 7s. cloth. 
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DIseoimes on Human Mature, Human Lifey and the 

Kature of Beligion. By Obtillb Dewey, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

A New Home. Who'll Follow? or. Glimpses of 

.i\'Wnt»n, Life. By Mrs. Mart OiiAVEBS. Third Edition. Demy 12mo. 
6s. cloth. 

A Picture of New York in 1846$ 

With a short List of Places in its Vicinity, designed as a Gtdde to Citizens 
and Strangers, with numerous Engravings, and a Mi^ of the City. Demy 
Idmo. 48. cloth. 

The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco Wlute. 

Written by Himself. With Portions of his Correspondence. Edited by 
JoHsr Hamilton Tkom> 3 vols, post 8yo. £l 4s. cloth. 

" This is a book which rivets the attention, pecuIDir^c^^bsiruction of his mind, in its close 
ap4. makes the heart bleed. It has, indeed, r tmion- of the moral with the intellectual 
with, regard to himself, in its substance, faculties, and in its restless desire for. truth, 
iSiougli not in its arrangement, an almost ' which may remind the reader of Doctor 



dramatid<charaetei>; so cuearly and strongly 
is the living, thinking, active man projected 
from the face of the records which ne has 
left. 

^^ His spirit was a battle-field, upon which, 
with fluctuating fortune and singular inten- 
sity, the powers of belief and scepticism 
waged, from first to last, their unceasing 
war; and within the compass of his experi- 
ence are presented to our view most of the 
great moral and spiritual proUems that at- 
tach to the condition of our race." — Quarterly 
I Review. 

"This book will improve his (Blanco 
White's) reputation. There is nfuch in the 



Arnold.'* — E^oatniner. 

" There is a depth and force in this book 
which ttUs."— Christian Bemembrctncerl 

'^ These volumes have an intecest beyond 
the character of Blanco White. And beside 
the intrinsic interest of his self-portraiture, 
whose character is indicated in some of our 
extracts, the correspondence, in the letters 
of Lord Holland, Southey, Coleridge, Chan- 
ning, Norton, Mill, Professor Powell, Dr. 
Hawkins, and other names of celebrity, has 
considera^ble attractions in itself, without 
any relation to the biographical purpose 
with which it was published. — Spectator, 



The Works of Joseph Stevens Buckminster : 

With Memoirs of his Life. 2 vols, post 8vo. £1 doth. 

The Collected Works of Henry Ware, Jun., D.D. 

Vols. 1 and 2, post 8vo. price 7s. per volume, cloth. 

♦^* The worli wiU be completed in four volumes. 

A Memoir of the Life of Ilenry Ware, Jun. 

By his Brother, John Wabb, M.D. With two Portraits, 2 vols, post 8vo. 
lOs. cloth. 

" In his own country he was better under- bat a very general knowledge of his writings, 

stood than Ohannjng, and it is said in this his name mu long been associated with the 

biography, not in so many words, but by image of whatever is pure, gentle, devoted, 

implication, that his personal influence was affectionate, constraining, and persuasiye in 

greater; whilst, in this oonntry, with mulr a nuniiter of Christ "-^Progpective Review, 
tltudes who never saw him, and who have 

Xiife of Charles Follen. 

By Mrs. Follen. 12mo. 6s. 6d. doth. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL.D. ; 

With Selections from his Correspondence, Edited by his Son, Rusbell 
Last Cabpsnteb, BJl With a portrait. 8vo. 12s. cloth. ^ 

The Autobiography and Justifieation of J. Ronge. 

Translated from the German, Fifth Edition, by J. Lord, A.M. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 

"A plain, straightforward, and manly I of this remarkable mAn." — Westminster Re^ 
statement of facts connected with the career | view. 

Selections flrom the Writings of Fenelon. 

With a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. Follen, 12mow 58. cloth. . 

•^ tell 
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Lnth«r Revised. r ;.^'Xt 

Or ft Short Account of Johannes Ronge, the Bold Reformer of the Catholic 
Church in Germany. By A. Andbbsxn. 8yo. Is. 

The Oennan Sidiism and the Irish Priests. ^^ 

Being a Critioue of Laing's No«m on the Sdunn in the G«nlittli^Cy^olic 
Church. BjkW. Qua. 12mo. 6d. 

Letters flrom New York. 

Bj L. Ma&u Chiu). 2 vols. 12mo. ISs. cloth. 

Faet and Fiction. 

A Collection of Stories. By L. Mama Child, Author of ^ Letten horn 
New York," Ac. <bo. Demy 12mo. 58* doth. 

Flowers for Children. 

By L. Mabia Child. Vol. 3. Intended for Children of Eleven and Twelre 
years of age. Demy 18mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

The Log Cabin; or the World before You. 

By the Author of ^' Three experimonts of Living," ''Sketches of th^.Q!^ 
Painters,'* &c. It. 6d. paper cover ; Ss. cloth ; Ss. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges. 

Stories for Sunday Afternoons. 

From the Creation to the Advent of the Messiah. For the use of Chilar^ 
from 5 to 11 years of age. By Susan Faitvt Crohptok. 16mo. Is. 6d. doth. 

part correct. The stories are told in a 
spirited and graphic manner. 



''This is a very pleasing little volume, 
which we can confidently recommend. It 
is designed and admirably adapted for the 
use of children from five to eleven years of 
age. It purposes to infase into that tender 
age some acquaintance with the facts, and 
taste for the study of the Old Testament. 
The style is simple, easy, and for the most 



" Those who are engaged in teaching the 
young, and in laying the foundation of good 
character by early religious and moral im- 
pressions, will be thankful for additional 
resources of a kind so judicious as this 
volume." — Inquirer. 



Scenes and Characters, lUnstratinff Clvristian Trulb. 

Edited hy th« Rev* H. Wabx. ft vols. l8mo. cToth. Redwsed to ds. 

Bflbitins and Vespers ; 

With Hymns and Occasional Derotioiial Pieces. By Joh|i BomtisF^. 

Third Edition, 18mo. cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. 

" This book is a little gem in its way. pieces which compose ^e volume that nauat 
Of the beautiful devotional poetry it contains, lead a person who has once looked into it to 
we need not speak; it is familiar to the lips wish again and agam to leeiir to it.*'— 
and to the hearts of multitudes. There is a Christian Examiner. 
peculiar sweetness and charm in many of the | 

Sketches of Married Ufe. 

By Mrs. Follbn. Boyal dvo. Is. 4d. 

Martjrria: a Legend. 

Wherein are contained Homilies, Conversations, and Incidents of the Reign 
of Edward the Sij^th. Written by William Mountford, Clerk. Fcp. 8fo* 
68. cloth. 

Christianity : the Deliverance of the Soul, and its Life. 

By WiiiMAM MovvxpoBD, M.A. Fcp. 8to. Ss. dbih. ^ j?' 

The Sick Chamber: a Manual for Nurses. 

18mo. Is. cloth. 



chamber of im invalid requires) dtot wBaidt 
eyen quick-sighted affection does not a^wajrs 
divine." — Aths. 



«. 



" A sm^, bub sensSble and useftd tre&tise, 
^^ch might he. fittingly entitled the Sick 
Kbom Manual. It is a brief outline of the 
necessaiy cares and precautions which the 

Consolatory Views of Death. 

Addressed, to ft Friend under Bereavement. To which are ftdded, "Some 
Prayers in'Afltictioii. By Hbitbt Oolxan. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. doth. 
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WlMit is Rallgioii ? The Questum Stated. 

By Hbitby Coukan. Fcp. 8yo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Two Orations against taking away Human Life under 

: any Oircumstances ; and in explanation and defence of the misrepresented 
doctrine of Kon-resistanoe. By TH6MAa Ooopsb, Author of" The Purgatory 
.of Suicides." Post 8yo. Is. in paper coTer. 

'* Mr. Cooper poseeses undeniable abilities 
of no mean order, and moral courage beyond 

many The manliness with which he 

amvws, and the boldness and zeal with which 
he urges the doctrines of peace and love, 
respect for human rights, and moral power, 
in these lectures, are worthy of all honour." 
-^Noncoiifonniat 

" Mr. Cooper's style is intensely clear and 
forcible, and displays great earnestness and 
flne human sympathy; it is in the highest 



degree manly, plaiu^ apd yigorous." — Mcf%- 
ing Advertiser. 

"Thesetwoorationsare thoroughly imbued 
with the peace doctrines which have lately 
been making rapid progress in' many unex- 
pected quarters. To all who take an interest 
m that great movement, we would recom- 
mend this book, on account of the fervid 
eloquence and earnest truthfulness which 
pervade every line of it." — Maiichester Ex- 
aininer. 



Treatise on Giranunatical Punctuation. 

* By John Wilson. 12mo: 2s. 6d. cloth. 

A Kiss for a Blow. 

A Collection of Stories to dissuade Children from Quarrelling. 16mo. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

An Offering of Ssrmpathy to the Afili<Aed : especially to 

Parents bereaved of their Children. By F&anoib Takkmas^ D.D. ISmo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Truth-Seeker in Literaturei Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion. Devoted to free and Catholic Inquiry,- and to the Transcendental 
and Spiritual Philosophy of the Age. 

Published every alternate Month, price 8d. per Number. 

Letters addressed to Relatives and Friends, dtde&y 

in reply to Arguments in support of the doctrine of the Trinity. By 
Maby S. B. Dana. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

A Practical Treatise on Ventilation. 

By MoBRiLL Wtman. 12mo. (wood-cuts) ; pp. 420. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Critical Essays. 

On a few subjects connected with the History and Present Condition of 
Speculative Philosophy. By Francis Bowbn, A.M. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 

Domestic Worship. 

By W. H. Fttbnbss. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Acts of the Apostles, with a Conunentary. 

By A. A. LivBBHOBE. 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

A New Translation of the Book of Job. 

With an Introduction and Notes, chiefly Explanatory. By G. R. Noybs, D.D. 
12mo. 8s. cloth. 

A New Translation of the Book of Psalms. 

With an Introduction and Notes, chiefly Explanatory. By G. R. NoTBS, 
I).D. Second edition, 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Bxpositwy IiectureSp 

-'"" On 4h6 Prineipal Passages of the Scriptures which relate to the Doctrine 

of the Trinity. By G. W. Bbrnap. ISbbo. 6s. cloth. 

ifc 
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A Series of QuesUonSy intended for the Use of Ytoung 

Persons, as a Quide to the Study of the -Four (Gospels, on ihe plan of a 
Harmony ; adapted also for the Use of Schools. By Ret. W. Fiij4>, 
12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

Memoir of Henry Augustus tngaJls, 

With Selections from his Writings. By G. W. Bubhap. ISmo.doih^ 4$.. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Noah Worcester, D.D. 

By the Rey. Hbkby Wabb, Jun., D.D. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

Lives of the Twelve Apostles. 

To which is prefixed a Life of John the Baptist. By F. W. B. QvLwarwWD, 
P.D. I2mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Sermons. 

By the Rey. F. W. P. Gbbbitwood, D.I>. With a Portrait. 2 yols. 12mo. 
cloth, 16s. 

m 

The Miscellaxieous Writings of F. W. P. Greenwoodi 

D J)., Post 8yo. cloth, 7s. 

OONTKNTS: — J ..V 

Joomal kept in England in 1820.21. 
Essays: — The Village Graveyard— Eternity 
of God— Milton's Prose Works— The Sea— 



ligion of the Sea^Falls of the Niasani— 
Spirit of Reform — Study of Natural Histocy 
—Duties of Winter- The Holy Land— 
Feinale Literatiire-*Moral Education— Be- Spring. 

The American Christian Examiner^ • and Religious 

Miscellany. Edited by the Rey. Drs. A. Lamson and E. S. Gavnett. A 
Bi-Monthlj Magazine. 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

The Ptospectiire Review. 

A Quarterly. Journal of Theology and Literature. 

Respice, Aspice, Pbospice St. Bernard. 

" The PRosPEcnvE RsyiEW is devoted to i and reflective powers, inoreanng insight, and 



8 free Thxolooy, and the moral' aspeets «of 
LiTEBATURB. Under the conviction that 
lingering influences from the doctrine of 
veA>al inspiration are not only depriving the 
primitive records of the Gospel or their true 
interpretation, but even destroying faith in 
Christianity itself, the Work is conducted in 
the confidence that only a living mind and 
heart, not in Ixmdage to any letter, can re- 
ceive the living tpirU of l^velation ; and in 
the fervent belief that for all such there is a 
true Gospel of God, which no critical or his- 
torical speculation can discredit or destroy. 
It aims to interpret and represent Spiritual 



enlaiiging viewsi, are requisite to ke^p alive 
the substantial faith of the heart,' with a 
grateful appreciation of the labours of faith- 
ful pnnedeoessors of all Churches, it esteems 
it the part of a true reverence not to rest in 
their conclusions, but to think and live in 
their spirit. By the name 'PiiOaP£cny« 
Review,' it is intendeid to lay no claim to 
Discoveiy, but simply to express the desire 
and the aUitude of Pro^ss; to suggest 
continually the Duty of usine Past and 
Present as a trust for, the, Fiit!ii«e} and 
openly to disown the idolatrous Conser- 
vatism, of whatever sect, which makes 
Christianity but a lifeless formula." — ^r 
tract from the Prospectus. 



Christianity, in its ckaraeterof the Universal 
Religion. Fully adopting the sentiment of 
Coleridge, that ^ the exercise of the reasoning 

No. X. will be published on the 1st of May, 1847. Price 2s. 6d. 
Works for Review to be sent to the Publisher or Editors ; Advertisements in 
all cases to the Publisher. 

Will be ptiblished, on the I5th of May, 

The Evidences of the Grenuineness of the Gospels. 

By Andrews Noetow, Professor of Sacred Literature, Harvard Uniyertity, 
Massachusetts. 2 vols. Svo. £1 cloth. 

*^* There will be about fifty pages of new matter in the first yolume^aMi 
this edition of the irork will embody tfarooghout yarious alteratioiui and ttamo- 
tions made by the author at 4he fnresent time. ' 
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Tbe-Vfoik consists of three Parts, as follows : — 

PART I. 

' Proof that thb Gospels remain Essentially the same as they were 

originally composed. 

i PART XL 

i Historical^ Evidence that the Qospels hate been asoribed to their 

True Authors. 

PART III. 

On the Evidences for the Genuineness of the Gospels afforded by the 

Early Heretics. 

Th« very copious Notes appended to each volume constitute about half the 
amount of the entire work, the principal subjects of which are as follows : — 

cinmana or trb wotbss 



NoTR I.— Further remarks on the present 
state of the Text of the Oospels. 

Note II.— Various readings of the copies 
qf^he gospels extant in the time of Origen, 
which are particularly noticed by him. 

Note III.— Undisputed Interpolations in 
Manuscripts of the Gospels. 

• HoTEBaV.— On the Origin of the Oorre- 
spiondences among the first three Gospels. 

Note V.— Justin Martyr's Quotations. 

Note YL — On the Writings ascribed to 
Apostolical Fathers. 

«0TE VII.— On the Statue which is said 
by Justin Martyr, and others, to have been 
erected at Rome to Simon Magus. 

Note VIII. — On the Clementine Homilies. 

Note IX.— On the false Charges brought 



against the Heretics, particularly by the 
later Fathers. 

Note X. — On the Jewish Dispensation, 
Pentateuch, and the other books of the Old 
Testament. 

Note XI. — On the Distinction made. by 
the Ancients between Things Intelligible 
and Things Sensible; on the Use of the 
Terms Spiritual and MateriaJ, as applied to 
their Speculations; and on the nature of 
Matter. 

Note XII. — On Basilides and the Basil- 
idians. 

Note XIII. — On the Gospel of Maricon. 

Note XIV. — On the use of the words 
eE02 and DEUS. 



VOTZCBS or THB 



"Professor Norton has devoted a whole 
volume, full of ingenious flasoning and solid 
learning, to show that the Gnostic sects of the 
second century admitted in general the same 
sacred books with the orthodox Christians. 
However doubtful may be his complete suc- 
cess, he has made out a strong case, which, as 
far as it goes, is one of the most valuable con- 
ftitations of the extreme German ;^«^i^0»rif , 
an excellent subsidiary contribution to the 
proof of the * genuineness of the Scriptures.* 
• * • His work on the Genuineness of the 
Scriptures is of a high intellectual order," — 
Quarterly Review, March, 1846. 

** This (the 2nd and' 3rd volumes) is a 

great work upon the philosophy of the early 
istory of our faith, and uj^n the relations 
of that faith with the religious svstems and 
the speculative opinions which tnen formed 
the belief or engaged the attention of the 
whole civilized world. The subject is one 
of vast compass and great importance ; and 
fortunately it has been examined with 
much thoroughness, caution, and independ- 
ence. The conclusions arrived at are those 
of one who thinks for himself, — not created 
by early prepossessions, nor restricted with- 
in the narrow limits of opinions peculiar to 
any school or sect. The originality and 
good sense of Mr. Norton's general remarks 
mpress the reader quite as strongly as 
the accuracy of his scholarship, and the 
wide range of learning with which the sub- 
ject is iUustrated. HIb mind' is neither 



W 



cumbered nor confused by the rich store 
of its acquisitions, but works with the 
^eatest clearness and effect when engs^ed 
m the most discursive and far-reachmg 
investigations. 

"A great portion of the work, indeed, 
belongs to ecclesiastical history; but it does 
not deal with the men and the events of 
that history, it relates almost exclusively 
to thoughts and theories. It analyzes sys- 
tems of philosophy ; it examines creeds : 
it traces the changes and the influences of 
opinions. Nearly the whole of the work, as 
the German would say, belongs to the his- 
tory of *pure reason.' The oridnahty of 
Mr. Norton's views is one of their most 
striking characteristics. He does not deem 
it necessary, as too many theologians have 
done, to defend the recfurds of his faith by 
stratagem. The consequence is, that his 
work is one of the most unanswerable 
books that ever was written. It comes as 
near to demonstration as the nature of 
moral reasoning will admit. 

"As an almost imrivalled monument of 
patience and industry, of ripe scholarship, 
thorough research, eminent ability, and 
conscientious devotion to the cause of 
truth, the work may well claim respectful 
consideration. The reasoning is eminently 
clear, simple, and direct, and abounds with, 
the results of the most profound leanung." 
— North American Review, 
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" The various works composing the * Ca- 
tholic Series ' should be known to aU lovers 
of literature, and may be rflconmiended as 
calculated to instruct and elevate by the pro- 
position of noble aims, and the inculcation of 
noble truths, furnishing reflective and culti- 
vated minds witii more wholesome food than 
the nauseous trash which the popular tale- 
writers of the day set before their readers.** 
-^Morning Chromch. 

^^ Too much encouragement cannot be 
given to enterprising publications like the 
present. They are dfirectly in the teeth of 
popular prejudice and popular trash. They 
are addressed to the higher class of readers 
—those who think as well as read. They 
are works at which ordinary publishers shua- 
der as * unsaleable,' but wnich are really 
capable of finding a very large public." — 
Fprewn Quarterly* 

'* llie works already published embrace a 
great variety of subjects, and display a great 
variety of talent. They are not exclusively, 
nor even chiefly, religious; and they are from 
the pens of German, French, American, as 
well as English authors. Without reference 
to the opinion which they contain, we may 
safely say that they are generally such as 
all men of &ee and philosophical minds 
would do well to know and ponder." — Non- 
conformist. 

" This series deserves attention, both for 
what it has already given and for what it 
promises." — Tait^s Magazine, 

" It is highly creditable to Mr. Chapman 



to find his name in connexion with so mneh 
well-directed enterprise in the cause of Ger- 
man literature and philosophy. He is the 
first publisher who seems to have propkMed 
to himself the woaihy object of introdusiiig 
the English reader to the philosophic n^bd 
of Germany, uninfluenced by the trade8aum<a 
distrust of the marketable nature of the 
article. It is a very praiseworthy ambiii^; 
and we trust the public will justify hn d6n- 
fidence. Nothing could be more unworthy 
than the attempt to disooura^, and indeed 
punish, such unselfish enterprise, by attache 
in^ a bad reputation for orthodoxy to every 
thing connected with German phUo60|diy 
and theology. This is especially unworthy 
in the ' student,' or the ' scholar,^ (to borrow 
Fichte's names,) who should disdain to set 
themselves the task of exciting, by their Mic- 
tion, a popular prejudice and clamour on mat- 
ters on which the populace are no competent 
judges, and have, indeed, no judgment of 
their own ; and who should leel, as men 
themselves devoted to thought, that what 
makes a good book is not that ji| sh^^iU 
gain its reader's acquiescence^ but that it 
should multiply his mental experience — that 
it should acquaint him with t^e ideaa w^k^ 
philosophers and scholars, reared by a trinl- 
mg difierent from their own, have laborifHisly 
reached and devoutly entertain — that, in a 
word, it should enlai^ehis materials and his 
sympathies as a man and a thinker."— Pro- 
gpective Review* 



w* 



< For List of Works already published in the Series, see pages 13 to 16. 



Thb Publisher of *' The Catholic Series " intends it to consist of Worts^<# a I 
liberal and comprehensive character, judiciously selected, embracing Various 
departments of literature. 

An attempt has been made by the Church of Rome to realize the id^jgj^- 
Catholicism — at least in farm — and with but a partial success ; an attempt 
will now be made to restore the word Catholic to its primitiye sigoitoiMie, in 
its application to this Series, and to realize the idea of Catholicism in spxsix. 

It cannot be hoped that each volume of the Series will be essentially CathoUc^ 
and not partial^ in its nature, for nearly all men are partial ; — the many-Biciila 
and impartial, or truly Catholic man, has ever been the rare exception to his 
race. Catholicity may be expected in the Series^ not in every yolume com- 
posing it. 

An endeavour wiU be made to present to the Public a class of books <^f ^a^ 
interesting and thoughtful nature, and the authors of those of the Serie^which 
may be of a philosophical character will probably possess little in common, 
except a love of intellectual freedom and a faith in human progress ; they will 
be united by sympathy of bpibit, not by agreement in speculation. 

CHARACTERIZATION OF THE CATHOLIC SERIES BY THE PRESS. 
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Cl^e esLVttolic Sbtvit^. 



Preparing for PubUeation^ 

; T^e Characteristics of the Present Age. 

By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German, by William 
Smith. 

This day is Published^ 

The Vocation of the Scholar. 

; By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German, by William 
^ith. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. ; paper cover, Is. 6d. 

This day is Published^ in two vols, post 8w. cloth^ 12«.; extra cloth, gilt edges , lis. 

Characteristics of Men of Genius ; 

A series of biographical, historical, and critical essays, selected by per- 
f • '* mission, chiefly from the North American Review, with preface, by' John 
ii Chapman. 

CONTENTS : — 

Gregory VII., Loyola, Pascal. 
DanteJ Petrarch, Shelley, Byron, Goethe, 
■■■■' Wordsworth, Milton, Scott, The Ger- 
man Poets. 



Michael Angelo, Canova. 

Machiavelli, Louis IX., Peter the Great. 



♦' Essays of very high order, which, from 
their novelty and Uieir intrinsic value, we are 
sure will receive from the British public a re- 
ception commensurate with their merits 

They are Essays which would do honour to 
the literature of any country." — Westminster 
Remew. 

^ Essays of great power and interest 

In freedom or opinion, and occasionally in 
catbolioity of judgment, the writers are su* 
periorto our own periodical essayists: but 
we timik there is less brilliancy and point in 
them; >though on that very account there is, 
periiaps, greater impartiality and justice." — 
DoftMOS JerrolcFs Magazine. 

^ Bidi as we are in this delight^ depart- 
meBt- of literature, we gladly accept another 

coabibution to critical biography The 

American writers keep more closely to their 
text than our own reviewers, and are less 
solicttoas to construct a theory of their own, 
and thereby run the risk of discolouring the 
fact» of history, than to take a calm and dis- 
passiojiatei survey of events and opinions." 
—^Morning Chronicle, 

*^ Essays well worthy of an European 
Life."— (JAm^ian Reformer, 



" The collection before us is able and 
readable, with a good deal of interest in its 
subjects. They exhibit force, justness of 
remark, an acquaintance with their subject, 
beyond the mere book reviewed ; much 
clear-headed pains-taking in the paper itself, 
where the treatment requires pains, a larger 
and more liberal spirit than is often found 
in Transatlantic hterature, and sometimes 
a marked and forcible style,''— -Spectator. 

** A work that will be right welcome to all 
lovers of literature, and which ought to be 
ordered by every book-club."— Cnlic. 

" There is hardly one of these papers "that 
has not great merit." — Inquirer. 

"This is truly a delightful book. We 
heartily welcome it as worthy to take its 
stand by the side of the 'Contributions' of 
our own great reviewers. Each essay, hav- 
ing for its object the development of the 
characteristics aS one mind, is complete in 
itself, and almost perfect in the elegance and 
beautv of its execution."— JVonco^ormw^. 

« The value, both intrinsic and extrinsic, 
of these essays justly claims for them a 
favourable reception and attentive perusal 
m England."— JSTancAwter Examiner, 



Works already Published, 

Tbe Worship of Genius; 



AND 



The DisUncUve Character or Essence of Christianity - 

An Essay relative to Modem Speculations and the present State of Opinion 
Translated, from the German of Prof. C. Ullmann, by Lucy Sanford. 1 vol 
post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CONTENTS OF SECOND BOOK:-^ 



« 



1. General view of the otyect of the work. 

2. The different stages of development 
through which Christianity itself has 



f«8sed. The same phases percep- 
tible in, the views which havo been 
successively taken of it. 



-m 



u 
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8. Christiaiiity as Doctrine. Under this 
head are comprised both Super- 
naturalism and Naturalism. 

i. Christianity as a Moral Law. The phi- 
losophy of Kant. Batlonaliom. 

5. Christianity as the Religion of Redemp- 

tion. Schleiermacher's definition. 

6. The peculiar significance and influence 

of Christ's individual character. 

7. The views of Hegel and his school. 

8. Christ as the exemplification of the 



union of the Divine and Human in 
' one character. 

9. Importance of this truth for the. defini- 

tion of the distinctive CharacteciOf 
ChriBtianity. 

10. Christianity as the Perfect BeligiQiB. 

11. Inferences from the preceding. 

12. Retrospect and epitome of the argument. 
18. Application of the preceding to the idea 

ofJFaith. 
14. Application to the Church. 



*^L* The aboTe two worlu are comprised in one yolume, post Svo. 3b. 6d. cloth. 

" There is in it much important and ori- 
ginal thought. Intelligent British Chria- 
tians, who are inclined to take philosophi- 
cal views of the Christian faith, wiU^n^ 
much to deUght and instruct them/^-^Bap- 
tist Magazine. 

The Mission of the German Catholics. 

By Prof. G. G. Gbkvinub, Author of the "Geschichte der Poetisefiih 
«, . . , ^ i — J -_ T».„i.-^i — »» p^g^ gyQ ^ Jq paper cover, la. 4d. 



" There are many just and T)eautiful con- 
ceptions expressed and developed, and the 
mode of utterance and illustration is more 
clear and simple that that adopted often bv 
our German brethren in treating sucn 
topics." — Noncot\fomU$U 



exhibits the extensive and profound erudi- 
tion, the historical faculty of bringing past 
and remote states of society near, and pro- 
jeotmg the present into the distance ; and 
the philosophical insight itfto the distin- 
guishing features of mdividuals, commu- 
nities, and epochs, which so fiivoumbly 
characterize the recent historiography of 
the Germans." 



Nationai-Literatur der Deutschen. 

"This work well deserves an introduc- 
tion to an English public. It contains the 
reflections of a German philosopher on the 
extraordinary religious movement which is 
now agitating his countrymen, his antici- 
pations and his wishes respecting its tq- 
suits."— /wjwtrer. 

In an article upon the Authors ** History 
of the Poetical Literatm-e of the Germans," 
the North American Review says:— "He 

The Destination of Man- 
By JoHANH Gottlieb Fiohtb. Translated from the German, by Mrs. 
Pbbcy Sinnbtt. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

" This is the most popular exposition of 
Ficbte's philosophy which exists, '—ifenwir 
of Fichu, hy W, Smith. 

" * The Destination of Man' is, as Fichte 
truly says, intelligible to all readers who 
are really able to understand a book at all; 
and as the history of the mind in its vari- 
ous phases of doubt, knowledge, and faith, 

The Mental History of an Inquiring Spirit. 

A Biography of Charles Elwood. By 0. A. BBX)WJf sok. Post 8vo. 48. dotk ; 
3s. 6d. paper coTer. 



it is of interest to all. Agree with ^Fichte, 
or disagree with him, you cannot <help 
being carried along by his earnestness; you 
cannot help beinff struck with his amld[i<ity 
and depth. Of the translation, we must, on 
the whole, speak very highly. It is accurate 
in the best sense." — Foreign Quarter^. 



" The purposes, in this stage of his pro- 
gress, which Mr. Brownson has in view are, 
the vindication of the reality of the religi- 
ous principle in the nature of man ; the ex- 
istence of an order of sentiments higher 
than the calculations of the understanding 
and the deductions of logic; the foundation 
of morals on the absolute idea of right in 
opposition to the popular doctrine of ex- 
pediency; the exposition of a spiritual phi- 
losophv; and the connexion of Christianity 
with the progress of society. 

"The work presents the most profound 
ideas in a simple and attractive form. The 



discussion of these principles, wluoh in 
their primitive abstraction are so repulsive 
to most minds, is carried on, through the 
medium of a slight fiction, with consider- 
able dramatic effect. We become interl9ftted 
in the final opinions of the subiects of the 
tide, as we do in the catastrophe of ^ -ro- 
mance. A slender thread of narrative is 
inade to sustain the most weighty ami- 
ments on the philosophy of rel^Bpk>n; out 
the conduct both of the story and oT the 
discussion is managed with so muoh^ skill, 
that they serve to relieve and forward- ea<di 
other." — Dial. 



On the nature of the Scholar, and Hs Manifestatiotflk. 

By JpHANN Gottlieb Fichtb. Translated from the Gennan; with a 
Memoir of the Author, by William Smith. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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^^The mateirial trials that Fi6hte encoun- 
tered in the body are lost sight of in the 
spiritual contest which he maintained with 
his ><ywa mind. The page that keeps the 
record of incidents is dignined throughout by 
the ttrong moral light tiiat falls every where 
upon it like a glory, and sweetened by a 
liviag- episode that flows through its dark 
and bright places like a stream of music/^ — 

** With great satisfaction we welcome this 
first English translation of an author who 
occupies the most exalted position as a pro- 
found and original thinker; as an irresist- 
ible orator in the cause of what he believed 
to be truth; as a thoroughly honest and 

heroic man The appearance of any of 

his Works in our language is, we believe, a 
perfect novelty These orations are ad- 
mirably fitted for their purpose; so grand is 

The Philosophical and Esthetic Letters and Essays 

of Schiller. Translated, with an introduction, by J. Weiss. Post 8yo. 
78. 6d. cloth. 



the position taken by the lecturer, and so 
irresistible their eloquence. To his excel- 
lent translation Mr. Smith has prefixed a 
biography of Fichte, abridged, thoueh still 
copious, from the one written by Fichte, 
junior." — Examiner. 

"We state Fichte*s character as it is 
known and admitted by men of all parties 
among the Germans, when we say that so 
robust an intellect, a soul so calm, so lofty, 
massive, and immovable; has not mingled 
m philosophical discussion since the time of 

Luther Fichte's opinions ma^ be true 

or false : but' his character as a thmker can 
be slightly valued only by such as know it 
ill ; and as a man, approved by action and 
suffering, in his life and in his death, he 
ranks with a class of men who were common 
only in better ages than ours." — State of 
German Literature^ hy Thomas Carlyle, 



"These letters stand unequalled in the 
department of Jlsthetics, and are so esteem- 
ed even in Germaav, which is so fruitful 
upon that topic. Schiller is Germany's best 
iBsthetician, and these letters contain the 
highest moments of Schiller. Whether we 
desire rigorous logical investigation or noble 
poetic expression, whether we wish to stimu- 
late the mteUect or inflame the heart, we 
need seek no farther than these. They are 
trophies won jGrom an unpopular, metaphysi- 
cal form, by a lofty, inspu:ing,and absorbing 
subject.'* — Introduction, 

" Hiis is a book which demands and de- 
serveB study. ISither to translate- or to 

The Philosophy of Art. 

An Gyration oh the Relation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from 
the German of F. W. J. von Schbllino, by A. Johnson. Post 8vo. Is. 
paper cover; Is. 6d. cloth. 



appreciate it requires a somewhat peculiar 
turn of mind. Not that any body could read 
it without profit; but, to gain from it all that 
it is capable of yielding, there must be some 
aptitude for such studies, and some training 

in them too To be appreciated it must 

be studied, and the study will be well re- 
paid." — Christian Examiner. 

"Here wo must close unwillingly this 
volume, so abounding in food for thought, so 
fruitful of fine passages, heartllv commend- 
ing it to all of our readers who desire to 
make acquaintance with the philosophy of 
art." — Critic. 



" This excellent oration is an applioatiou 
to art of Schelling's general pnilosophic 
ininciples. Schelling tULes the bold course, 
and declares that what is ordinarily called 
nature is not the summit of perfection, but 
IS only the inadequate manifestation of a 
high idea, which it is the office of man to 
penetrate. The true astronomer is not he 
who notes down laws and causes which 
were never revealed to sensuous organs, fuid 
which are often opposed to the pnmd jade 
influepces of sensuous observers. The true 
artist is not he who merely imitates an 
isolated olgect in nature, but he who can 
penetrate into the unseen essence that lurks 
behind the visible crust, and afterwards re- 
produce it in a visible form. In the sur- 
rounding world meai)s and ends are clashed 



and jarred together; in the work of art the 
heterogeneous is excluded, and an unity is 
attained ^pt to be found elsewhere. Schel- 
ling, in his oration, chiefly, not exclusively, 
regards the arts of painting and sculpture : 
but his remarks will equally apply to others, 
such as poetry and music. Tnis oration of 
Schelling's deserves an extensive perusal. 
The translation, with the exception of a few 
trifling inaccuracies, is admirably done by 
Mr. Johnson ; and we know of no work in 
our language better suited to ^ve a notion 
of the turn which German philosophy took 
after it abandoned the subjectivity of Kant 
and Fichte. The notion wUl, of course, be 
a faint one; but it is something to know the 
latitude and longitude of a mental position." 
— Examiner. 



The Ufe of Jean Paul Fr. Ridrter. 

Compiled £tom various sources. Together with his Autobiography. Trans- 
lated from the German. . 2 vols, post 8vo. paper cover, 7s. ; cloth, 6s. 
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**TIm ««tobioffr«|ih7 of Sichter, wfakih 
extends only to his twelfth vear, is one of 
the most interesting studies oi a tme poet*8 
childhood ever given to the world."^LotMV 
EdUhmrah Mogatimt, 

** We find in the present biognph^ mnoh 
that does not so mnch amuse and instmct 
as, to adopt a phrase from the nligioos 
world, positively edify the reader. The life 
of Bichter is inaeed a moral and a religioas, 
as much as a literary trsat, to all who have 
a sense ezeroised to discern religion and 



li^^t in this bio«aphy^-4iidQstriDus, frugal, 
benevolent, with a child-like simplicity of 
character, and a heart overflowing with the 
pnrestlove. His letters to bis wife are bean- 
tiftil memorials of tme affection, and tl» 
war in which he perpetnally speaks tS-Mn 
children shows that ne was the most at- 
tached and indnlgent of fathers. Whoever 
came within the sphere of his oorapanioDship 
appears to have contracted an ttft'eotion for 
him that death only 4lHolved: and, while 
his name was resonndiag throng^ Germany, 



morality as a thing essentialljr difierent from I he remained as meek and humble as if he 



mere orthodoxy and asceticism. The two 
volumes before us cannot be seriously read 
without stimulating the reader, like a good 
sermon, to self- amelioration, and in this re- 
spect they are invaluable."— rmV^JVa^acme. 
** This book will be found very valuable as 
an introduction to the study of one of the 
most eccentric and difficult writers of Ger- 
many. Jean Paul's writings are so much 



had still been an unknown adventurer on 
Parnassus." — The Apprentice, 

^ The life of Jean Paul is a charming piece 
of biQp;raphv, which draws and rivets the 
attention. The affections of the reader are 
fixed on the hero with an in^nsity rareir 
bestowed on an historical character. It is 
impossible to read this biography withont^ %. 
conviction of ita integrity and truth ; awL 



the reflex of Jean Paul himself, that every , thoufh Richter's style is more difficult of 
light that shines upon the one inevitably ' translation than that of any other German, 
illumines the other. Let us hope that it will yet we feel that his golden thoughts have 

)egun by Mr. Carlyle's reached us pure from the mine, to which he 



complete the work begun 
Essays, and cause Jean Paul to be really 
read in this country." — Examiner. 
" Bichter is exhibited in a most amiable 



has given that impress of genius whioh 
makes them current in aU eoantrieSi^-«- 
Christiem Rrformer, 

EssasHi. By R. W. Emerson. 

(Second Series.) With a Notice by Thomas Gabltlb. Poflt 8yo. 38. jwpcr 
cover ; 38. 6d. cloth. 

Tha Emancipation of the Negroes in the British West 

Indies. An Address delivered at Concord, Massachusetts, on the let of 
August, 1844. By R. W. Embbsov. Post Svo. 6d. paper cover. 

The Roman Church and Modem Society. 

By £. QnivxT, of the College of France. Translated from the French Third 
Edition (with the Author's approbation), by C. Cocks, B.L. Post 8to. 6s. cloth. 
^ Bare merits are comprised in this volume *' These eloquent and Tainidble lec- 



tures." — New CI 



9 eioqi 
'kurch 



Advocate, 



a genuine spirit pervades it. and 
there are many passages of great depth, 
origimUity, and eloquence." — AUae, 

The Rationale of Religious Inquiry ; 

Or, the Question stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. By Jaxxb 
Martiheav. Third Edition. With a Critical letter on Rationalimi. MiiSto^ 
cles, and the Authority of Scripture, by the late Ber. Joseph Blanco 
White. Post Svo. 4s. paper cover ; 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons of Consolation. 

By P. W. P. Gbbbswood, DJ). Post 8vo .6s. cloth. 

meet with a grateful reception from all who 
seek instruction on the topics most interest- 
ing to a thoughtfbl mind. There are twenty- 
seven sermons in the volume." — CkrieHan 



" This is a really delightful volume, which 
we would gladly see producing its purifying 
and elevating influences in alTour families.^ 
---ilfMiarer. 

** This beautiful volume we are sure will 



jEflNMIMef*. 



8el£-Cultare. 

By William Ellekt CHAimnfO. Post 8yo. 6d. paper eoyer ; Is. cloth. 

Christianity, or Europe. 

Translated from the German of Notalu (Friedridi von Hardenberg), by 
the Bev. J. Dalton. Post 8lro. 6d. paper cover. 
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